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THE SCHOOL OF ATHENS. 



There is no work of modem art to which the critic who 
has studied and realized the original effect of the grand com- 
positions with which Phidias filled the pediments of the Par- 
thenon, can turn with more satisfaction, — ^with less of the 
feeling that he is descending, than to the School of Athens 
by Rafael. There he recognizes the same magnificent scope 
of central idea, the same varied idealization of character, in- 
vention of motive, ingenuity of grouping, expressiveness of 
detail, action, and contrast. The same glorious mastery of 
the nude there is not, and the subject precludes more than 
the merest intimation of feminine presence and beauty, though 
supplied in part by substitution of the semi-feminine beauty 
of youth. On the other hand, there is compensating colour, 
and the painter has the advantage of securing a fixed eflfect 
of most favourable light and shade. 

But not only is this numerous composition worthy to rank 
with those of Phidias, but it has also most remarkable agree- 
ment with them in general ordonnance. The laws of com- 
position, pictorial and sculptural, have, in fact, a common 
dependence on an organic law that may comprise poetical 
composition also ; and, indeed, pertain to poetry in its most 
inclusive acceptation. 

We have here, as in the conflict of Athene and Poseidon, 
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a central pair, with predominance cast in favour of the figure 
which takes the right-hand place ; each member of the pair 
embodpng the culminating sentiment of a supporting group 
of adherents; each of these groups has its own secondary 
group, more remote in space, but so linked that there is no 
absolute break of dependence; while still more subordinate 
and scattered figures at either side carry off the ebbing com- 
position to its term and boundary. 

The mythology embodied in the Athenian pediments had 
a certain living reference to the religious impressions of their 
day ; and for a parallel to this it might seem that we must 
refer to the paintings of the Sistine Chapel and to its tapes- 
tries, where it runs evenly enough. But, in truth, there is not 
wanting quite as pregnant an implication here. The great 
fresco which embodied the history of Philosophy confronted 
the grand composition of Theology ; and the two set forth 
the concurrent and not disparate influences which were thence- 
forth to mould and modify the world. In these very halls 
came round the confluence of philosophy that sought for 
proof, and theology that would impose belief; it is a conflict 
that goes on still before us, — before those of us who, having 
eyes to see, do not close or avert them, or disavow their evi- 
dence. 

The artful contrast in principle of composition between the 
Eastern and Western pediments of the temple on the Acropolis, 
is almost rivalled here between the two great frescoes. On 
these matters I have disserted elsewhere, in essays which enter 
fiiUy into the details and, as I would hope, into the spirit of 
the inventions of Phidias. 

It seems strange that it should be left till now for any to 
add even one pertinent word in illustration of the work of 
Rafael. We still live in a world governed by the same dis- 
pensation of religion and politics under which he flourished, 
and his fame has grown continuously with increase of ages. 
Not altogether so his appreciation. Much that he realized 
for all time, as it might seem, faded out of memory with the 
eclipse of his contemporaries. Enough was ever left to admire 
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and delight in; light enough was left for many an array of 
minor luminaries to fill their little orbs ; and the depth of a 
fountain is not inquired by the thirstiest, who is easily satisfied 
by the abounding overflow. 

The title under which this picture has so long been known, 
the School of Athens, is happy and appropriate enough. The 
central subject is the display of the contrasted tendencies of 
philosophy realized in the leaders of its two great divisions, 
Plato and Aristotle, who taught at Athens. Their groups of 
scholars are attendant upon them on either side, ranged upon 
the higher platform, where the representatives of culminating 
thought have taken their stand. To the right and left of the 
lower plane, and upon the intermediate steps, are disposed, 
with attention to historical sequence, the representatives of 
those earlier speculative schools out of which the Athenian 
arose, and the later professors of science in the applications 
to which it stooped as to a conclusion, which was also in a 
certain sense a completion. 

The chronological principle which is admitted in this 
painting is as distinctly overruled in the Dispute of the Sacra- 
ment, where saints of the Old and New Testament are ranged 
alternately ; and Time is rather mingled than confronted with 
Eternity. 

I propose, in the first instance, to proceed with the illus- 
tration of the figures and groups seriatim. Only when we have 
recognized the title and significance of the elements can we 
appreciate the masterly artifice, the very organic vitality of 
the composition. The result and its processes are wonderftil 
enough when, setting significant expression aside, we are con- 
tent to dwell upon the charm and mystery of balanced lines 
and equivalent yet varied masses ; but the true miracle lies in 
the accordance of these essential contrasts with contrasts of 
character, in the harmony of moral and material fitness. Of 
all these, whatever more it shall appear that there is to say, 
shall be said hereafter. 

On the left-hand foreground, then, we have a philosopher 
easily identified as Pythagoras, with students and attendants 
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intent upon his proceedings. His place marks him as coming 
in succession to a remarkable solitary student, who, unattended, 
pauses in writing in deep reflection ; while he has himself an 
indicated successor in an erect figure, who regards his labours 
indeed, but only to contrast them with his own. 

The solitary student, I believe I am the first and alone in 
identifying as Democritus of Abdera; but of my correctness I 
have no doubt, judging by his place, his characteristic costume, 
and his seclusion. Solid dress and serviceable boots, so incon- 
gruous with the general scene, mark him as the man of travel. 
He thus expresses the traditional obligation of Greek philo- 
sophy in its commencement, to external sources. Democritus 
resided long in Egypt, travelled to Babylon to learn from 
Chaldees and Persians, and some said that he penetrated even 
to India. He himself, in an extant fragment (Clemens Alex. 
Strom. 1 . 304, A.), claims to have covered a wider range than 
any of his contemporaries. Early as is his date, his style of 
writing is celebrated for its clearness, vigour, and poetical ele- 
vation. Orator and critic, Cicero and Dionysius, associate his 
name with those of Aristotle and Plato for mastery of philo- 
sophical style ; I suspect that it was the contrast of its qualities 
to the obscure, proverbially obscure and difficult, Heraclitus, 
which originated the antithesis that in late times vulgarized 
the pair as types of laughing and crying philosophy. His 
works are highly esteemed and cited with pleasure by Aris- 
totle, of whom he may be considered a precursor in wide scope 
and close consecutiveness of thought. He wrote upon ma- 
tehmatics, natural history, aesthetics, ethics, grammar, etc.; 
but the general tenor of his works was directed to physics, and 
he is thus a fair type of the Ionian school of philosophy. His 
system involved a theory of physical atoms, and their evolu- 
tion of natural phenomena by varied form, order, and motion 
in vacuo. " He was wont," says Antisthenes, quoted by Dioge- 
nes Laertius ix. 38, "to subject his conceptions to strict exa- 
mination, living often in solitude and even occupying tombs." 
Stories are told which turn upon this tendency to lonely study ; 
his fellow-citizens, in their solicitude, called in Hippocrates to 
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cure an eccentricity which they could only interpret as in- 
sanity. Another tale exemplifies how perfectly he became 
absorbed in study, by his not observing the preparations for a 
sacrifice that were going on close by him. I suspect that it 
waa as an allusion to this anecdote, that Rafael made him 
leaning upon an altar, or at least an altar-like block, at which 
he sits with pen prepared, but absorbed in thought. Of the 
identification, therefore, of Democritus I admit as little doubt, 
as of his appropriate significance, and omit further illustrative 
citations from Cicero de Finn. 5, 29, 87, and from Horace 
Epist. I, 12, 12. 

Strongly contrasted with the abstraction and solitude of 
the Abderite is the sage of Samos, occupied with steadily- 
moving reed amidst his group of adherents. A youth beyond 
the master, keeps a tablet inscribed with a musical diagram, 
in place for him to refer to as' he writes, and exchanges re- 
marks with a female seated behind. This female must be 
Theano, wife of Pythagoras, and we may call the boy beside 
her, his son Telauges. Diogenes Laertius specifies them as 
his immediate successors in philosophy, but Theano alone left 
writings, various. She is brought into distinct correspondence 
with the holder of the tablet by an expressive gesture of her 
hand, with fingers set as if marking a number or noting ac- 
count. The tablet-holder I call the Pythagorean Archytas, 
distinguished in mathematics, mechanics, harmonics. (Boeth. 
de Mus. V. 15 ; Porphy. in Ptol. Har. i. 13.) 

Over one shoulder of the writing philosopher, prepared to 
copy line by line as the page advances, peers, as I would say, 
Philolaus, reported to have been the first to publish Pythago- 
rean doctrines to the world at large (Diog. Laert. viii. 55 and 
15) in written form. Like Pythagoras, he is chiefly localized 
in Italy. 

Pythagoreans were so numerous and distributed over such 
extensive periods of time, that it is not wonderful if there is 
difficulty in defining a proper Pythagorean system. All notices^ 
however, agree that a leading characteristic of it was a doctrine 
of numbers and of harmony, as the secret of the orderly ar- 
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rangement and even of the essence of all phenomena. " Plato," 
says Strabo, " and at a still earlier period the Pythagoreans, 
styled philosophy music, and declared that the orderly uni- 
verse, the cosmos, was established in accordance with har- 
mony." Aristotle has very full references to these speculations, 
and, as he interprets them, it is hard to see how the abstract 
number escaped interchange with the physical atom on the 
one hand and with mental and moral qualities on the other. 

Philosophy in its youth, therefore, made a bold attempt to 
strike into a shorter road to knowledge than is given to the 
questioner of particular instances. It was turned back by 
failure as in a premature attempt, but the road is there never- 
theless, and as our knowledge improves we get help from sec- 
tions of it from time to time, and the hope of ultimately 
uniting them ; there are physical inquirers of no inconsider- 
able merit of our own day, who are as premature and as crude 
in their speculations upon the analogies of moral and material 
nature, as ever was Pythagorean philosopher. But a lesson 
on the respect that is justly due to them is read in the history 
of the majestic discoveries to which they conducted Kepler. 
Even the progress of chemistry, however relatively rapid, will 
be but a halting progress until aided by some finer instinct 
for these analogies from which it awaits its wings. 

The connection of this ancient philosophy with the theory 
of harmony is popularly symbolized by the tale of the va- 
riously-sounding anvil ; but Rafael was within reach of much 
more digested information, as may be seen by reference to 
observations on the ancient alliance of philosophy and music, 
in the Courtier of his friend Castiglione. 

Leaning forward, straining across, indeed, as if with some 
inconvenience from behind the domestic group, and overlook- 
ing the philosopher on the other side, is a standing figure, so 
markedly barbaric in features and in costume as to have in- 
vited from Passavant and others the title of Averroes, the 
Arabian. I substitute without hesitation the name Zalmolxis. 

The Getan Zalmolxis, Herodotus tells, had been a slave 
of Pythagoras at Samos, and by his inter\xntion was ac- 
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counted for the introduction into the North of the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, and something like the rites of 
initiation (Herod, iv. 96). The same process, in itself probable 
enough, of the transfusion of Hellenic ideas among conter- 
minal barbarians, is found in the somewhat similar story, told 
on the same authority, of the Sythian Scyles, who, like his 
countryman Anacharsis, endeavoured to introduce Hellenism 
of habits and ideas into his country, and suffered in conse- 
quence. Scyles was taught the Greek language and letters 
by his mother, and he was initiated into the orgies of Dionysus 
(vi. 79), orgies which elsewhere Herodotus associates with 
Orpheus and with Pythagoras also. 

Even this relation of Greek philosophy to the mysteries, 
and the Bacchic mysteries especially, was not left unalluded to 
by Rafael, to whomsoever he may have owed his information. 
At this point philosophy touched a crisis of degeneracy to 
superstition, and there was much in Pythagorean fraternities 
that accuses their principles of complicity with all that dis- 
graces the name of Jesuitism. The figure, of full, not to say 
gross, habit of body and commonplace outlines, has been 
called Democritus, the laughing philosopher, — such shifts may 
a critic be reduced to by despair. I remarked that in the 
cartoon he has less a jovial than a sensual and' earthy expres- 
sion. He wears a leafy crown, vine or ivy, — Bellori says oak, 
— and so also does his associate, whose arm rests familiarly on 
his shoulder. He is occupied as if searching, not reading, a 
volume ; he seems to be turning its leaves as if to a reference. 
An elder, whose expression makes it quite in character for 
him to be carrying a child, watches with anxious countenance 
the composed theurgist, as if waiting for a result. We have 
here, in fact, the agyrtes, or proper Orpheotelestes, such as 
he is described by Plato (Polit. 11, § 7, p. 364, E.), such as 
we find him a mark for the glancing imputations of Euri- 
pides in the Hippolytus, — man of many books, and claiming 
special intercourse with the gods amidst mystic vapourings 
from voluminous scriptures. The completion of the group, 
I have no doubt, is indebted to the description by Theo 
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phrastus of the superstitious man who goes monthly with his 
wife for purification to the Orpheotelestes, and if his wife is 
not at liberty, goes alone, taking charge himself of the nurse 
and children. 

The child touching with his hand the cover of the sacred 
book, as if he had been placed in physical contact with it to 
make him assistant at a rite, while his face and attention turn 
another way, is a very type of the child at church, of all ages. 

And so Rafael retained the Orphic mystagogue as defining 
and contrasting with the better tendencies of Greek philo- 
' sophy, while he willingly showed him left aside by the main 
stream in a corner. 

The main story of intellectual truth passes on by way of 
the philosopher of a certain free and open manliness of ex- 
pression, who stands erect between the absorbed Democritus 
and the crouched and clustered group around Pythagoras. 
He is looking down upon the labours and illustrative har- 
monic tablet of the Samian sage, and he points at the same 
time to the page of his own book supported open upon his 
raised left thigh, with a manifest air of preferentially contrast- 
ing a theory of his own. Therefore he may well be Anaxa- 
goras, as conjectured by Passavant. To account for the 
harmony of the cosmical elements, Pythagoras, or the system 
ascribed to him, trusted to the relations of nunibers : Anaxa- 
goras introduced Novs, or Intelligence, as the distributing and 
combining agency, "suddenly knitting and clamping toge- 
ther," according to a sentence from the commencement of his 
work quoted by Diogenes Laertius, " the elements that at first 
were in indiscriminate commixture. It is true that the philoso- 
pher of Clazomenae seems to have confined himself entirely 
to physics, and, like the lonians generally, to have concerned 
himself with speculations on the nature of the elements, as 
homogeneous or otherwise, and the theory of their reactions ; 
in fact, with the problem of constructing a cosmogony on the 
fewest and most plausible assumptions. He does not appear 
to have touched the theory of morals, politics, or religion ; 
and the moral factor Nous that he introduced, was employed 
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by him, according to the objection of the Platonic Socrates, 
scarcely otherwise than as a mechanical prime-mover. But 
even so he marks a step of speculative advance, a stage of his- 
torical development, — life supervening upon dead elements 
and dry calculations, if only as vegetations and instincts pre- 
luded the advent in the world of human consciousness, — of 
divine. 

He stands in the picture next to, but averted from, the 
solitary Democritus, whose unsociable nature is said indeed to 
have inspired him with a certain antipathy (Diog. Laert.). He 
himself adopted as his home the city of Athens, the very 
seat and heart of active social interchange of thought. With 
many advantages he had to aby the perils of philosophizing 
under a popular government; he incurred prosecution for 
impiety on account of his freedom of physical hypothesis re- 
specting the constitution and origin of the heavenly bodies ; 
matters on which the Athenians long continued so sensitive 
that the same suggestions envenom the Aristophanic sting 
against Socrates. Like Socrates, he also had to be defended 
against a charge of perverting education : " Yet am I a dis- 
ciple of this man," was the vaunt and the remonstrance of his 
friend and advocate, Pericles. We may disregard the sugges- 
tion that one of these parallel imputations is borrowed from 
the other — a mere reflex ; thousands of years have elapsed, 
and systems of religion and polity have risen and have sunk, 
and still, at this very day, no public odium is more virulent 
than that which attaches to an expositor of the nebular hypo- 
thesis of the planets, or an advocate for the plurality of worlds. 

The handsome youthful figure in white behind the philo- 
sopher of Clazomenac, is said to be the portrait of Francesco 
Maria della Rovere at the age of twenty, the Duke of Ra- 
fael's own Urbino. Here I do not doubt that he is in the 
character of Pericles, as he is clad in the festal colour of the 
Panathenaic festival, — Pericles, the political friend, disciple, 
and defender of the philosopher who in the picture, as in 
fact, forms the link and transition between the earlier physical 
systems and the moral and ethical philosophy of Athens. 
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Proceed we then to the lively depicture of the group 

immediately above, upon the upper plan, where Socrates and 
the son of Cleinias compose with Pericles and Anaxagoras 
» below. Never was group more expressive : in many impor- 

i tant respects, I will venture to say, seldom has group been 

i more negligently interpreted. Socrates is completing a de- 

J monstration, addressed to Alcibiades, and his habit of familiar 

j illustration and his clinching dialectic process are equally 

represented by his gesture, as, advancing with a certain iro- 
; nical vivacity, he extends his displayed right hand, but holds 

j forward the point of the index finger with his left, the type of 

' a necessarily residual conclusion, a demonstrable and demon- 

strated result. The youthful Alcibiades, in military costume 
i as a commander, stands attentive but easily erect; his face 

^ is abundantly intelligent, yet his features have the mould of 

self-indulgence, and tendencies which no philosophical culture 
I • could correct, even apart from the odds of competitive seduc- 

i tions from high-born dames. (Xenophon, Memo.) Costume 

I and pose together declare Alcibiades as an occasional visitor, 

\ not an adherent ; there is much more of settled interest in the 

■ man who rubs shoulders with him, and contrasts with him as 

■ ■ strongly in hardness of features as in vulgarity of dress, — the 
I representative this of the artisans whose workshops Socrates 
I haunted systematically, or the chance frequenters of the Agora, 

who were free to listen to his disputations and even to take 
■'; part in them. There is something more, I think, in his grim- 

ness of contour and set of feature, than is due to strain upon 
an unexercised mind to apprehend an argument which is not 
beyond its capacity, but beyond its culture. The philoso- 
pher's conclusion has, I think, already set this hearer upon 
considering the terms of another equation involving the com- 
patibility of the doctrine and its teacher, with a condition of 
things in which he has the vested interest of long habituation, 
at least, if not as beneficiary of its abuses. A shadow of the 
humour of an accomplice of Anytus and Melitus, is passing 
over the countenance that is beetled by that frowzy day-cap. 
Above this head is visible a face of nobler, wilder type with 
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abundant hair, and perhaps a leafy coronal. I believe this to 
represent Euripides, the tragic poet ; his physiognomy is well 
known now from numerous busts, and I presume must have 
been so in the time of Rafael, in which case the design, 
upon a larger scale than my engraving, should betray the 
likeness. The laurel, if truly there, intimates a poet, and 
Euripides was constantly satirized by the comedians as under 
obligations to Socrates for the sufficiently sceptical philosophy 
with which he garnished his tragedies very liberally ; when 
their design was not with more malignity to extend prejudice 
from either to the other as an accomplice in impiety. Diogenes 
Laertius preserves the compound epithet applied to him as 
"Socratogomphus," " pegged together by Socrates," "Socrates- 
trenailed." 

Still I am not very positive as to this identification ; I can 
almost suspect that he and his coarser neighbours are Anytus 
and Melitus, the accusers of Socrates ; all depends on expres- 
sion, and on this point I require a better opportunity of judg- 
ing at Milan, — or a better still at Rome. Meanwhile we may 
look forward to an elaborate reproduction which is advancing 
under the hands of a German engraver. 

Behind Alcibiades stands another member of the group, 
who by his action connects it with that at the extremity of the 
picture on this side. He is in the costume of active life as 
compared with the philosophers, being succinct to the knee ; 
and his red drapery even marks him as in semi-military costume, 
though he is not equipped with arms and armour like Alci- 
biades. I regard him by these indications as Xenophon, the 
participator and historian, and one of the leaders at least, if 
scarcely the chief, of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and 
the most authentic recorder of the Memorabilia of Socrates. 
The significance of his extended arm is happily invented. The 
scantily draped figure is a slave, hurrying in laden with books 
which the capped hbrarian with expressive hand indicates to 
have been sent for, and to have arrived. Speedily as they have 
come, the action of Xenophon wa\ing them away, indicates 
that they have come too late to anticipate the brief and rapid 
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analysis of the master. He has elicited the elements of a solu- 
tion from the common intelligence of his auditors, and grasps 
already, and with no requirement of authority or reference, 
the infallible conclusion. 

We see an assistant just beyond the slave ; he carries his 
hand suddenly to his head with the impulse of self-accusation, 
for having after all failed to find soon enough what was wanted. 
That his aid is not required is but poor consolation to him for 
losing an opportunity to be of use. 

Xenophon is thus indicated as the man of books no less 
than of the field and of the world, as is most fitting for one 
who, for enlivenment in retirement at Scyllus, proposed to 
occupy his age " in hunting, in entertaining friends, and in 
writing histories." 

The lean librarian and the active slave contrast in form and 
expression with the searchers of theurgic scriptures in the 
group below. 

Great force is given to the concentrated attention of the 
figures in front of Socrates, by the form and face of one 
seen intermediately, who is so inclined towards the group as he 
leans upon the pedestal of the order, as to show that he belongs 
to the party, and may join actively in the conversation in good 
time, but at the moment is looking towards the separate group 
in the centre of the picture, and thus providing an expression 
for the essential relationship of the schools. We may call him 
Phaedrus if we please ; so far as I can see, no name is to be ap- 
propriated unless for our own pleasure. His eyes are looking 
across the space that is between Socrates and the solemn old 
fellow with conspicuous beard, who advances from behind, and, 
hugging himself in his cloak, listens to nothing, rooted by self- 
esteem in irremovable prejudice ; blocking the way, as is the 
wont of such, of one behind, whose head at least has the air 
of endeavouring to catch an echo of the discussion going on 
with Socrates. 

From Socrates we pass to the central group, — ^the central 
subject of the picture, — his pupil Plato debating with Aristotle, 
again a pupil of his own. They stand relieved against bright 
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sky beyond, and between files of their respective adherents, 
who listen with sympathetic attention, with affection and ad- 
miration. Plato holds his Timaeus, — if not the most valuable, 
perhaps the most characteristic of his works. His drapery is 
light pink, not without symbolical intent, and with right hand 
he is pointing upward and enforcing a certain remonstrance 
that is not unapparent in his face. We see the asserter of the 
Ideal prototype, of divine Love, of abstract philosophy, of im- 
mortal consciousness and immortal force. 

That Aristotle stands slightly in advance and in front of 
his master, conveys his relative position in time upon the re- 
turn wave of philosophy from ancient to the modern ; it also 
just a little signifies the comparative obtrusiveness of a system 
and of processes, which claimed, as the gesture of the master 
shows, to guide and regulate the ways and works of contem- 
porary men. Strict, severe, trenchant, comprehensive, but 
above all things applicable, is the philosophy that is to be 
gathered in this school, and of which the tendency and sum 
are found in the Ethics, the book that the master bears to 
countervail the distracting influence of the Timaeus. 

Youth predominates among the adherents of Plato, and 
their figures and attitudes compose in flowing, bending, and 
blending lines that contrast with the more erect and angular 
forms opposite. The young man who heads the file has an 
appearance of familiarity with wealth and luxury, in his en- 
riched robe and sandals. He may be a simple type of the 
general class of wealthy eupatrids who were so freely attracted 
and so welcome to the teachers of philosophy ; or we may re- 
cognize him more probably as Dion of Syracuse, who at the 
age of twenty was a devoted disciple of Plato, as the young 
Alcibiades had been of Socrates. 

The second figure in the file rests his arm easily upon the 
shoulder of Dion, while he addresses conversation to the com- 
panion on his other side. A like characteristic is seen in 
the group of Aristotle's friends, where even elders group with 
the same confidential embrace of trusting fellow-students. 
The appreciation of the sentiment of friendship pervades the 
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writings of both, to an extent strange to the moderns. Friend- 
ship is a very tie-beam in the structure of the Ethics of Aris- 
totle : " But for friendship," he says, " which of us would wish 
to live?" 

The bulky but imposing figure, that is over-against the 
graceful Dion on the side of Plato, is Zeno of Citium, — the 
typical Stoic. Here alone in the picture would he be in place, 
and he is certainly identified, as we shall presently see. He 
would not be recognized by agreement with personal descrip- 
tions. Diogenes Laertius has an authority to quote for giving 
him ^^ a wry neck, a lean body, somewhat tall stature, dark 
complexion, thick calves, relaxed habit and weakly ; he was 
gloomy, grave, of contracted countenance, and in dress Stinted 
even to barbarism." It would be difficult to idealize this 
portrait so as to suit pictorial requirements of the head of a 
school so dignified as the Stoics ; as difficult as it would have 
been to express the mind of Socrates without those certain 
liberties which Rafael has taken with the recorded details of 
his appearance. Some peculiarities however are adopted which 
are at declared war with gracefulness, and even in themselves 
verge on the grotesque, but they are such as it continues pos- 
sible for expression and pose to dignify. Tallness is retained, 
but the disproportions of limb and body are reversed, and it 
is portliness, that is exaggerated, while for the wry-neck is sub- 
stituted the bare bald-head with exposed ear. 

He hated crowds, we are told, and would even take care to 
be the sitter at the end of a bench in order to be quite free at 
least on one side : they who please may find in this a . motive 
for the place in which we come upon him here. 

Among the attendants on Aristode, one of the most demon- 
strative wears the proper costume of the man of active life, 
the short tunic showing legs bare. I am not disposed to claim 
him as Alexander the Great, but he may typify the principle 
of the great soldier-king's ascribed discipleship ; or shall we 
call him Callisthenes ? 

Diogenes the Cynic sprawls on the steps without regard to 
dignity or decency, though still as absorbed in study as the 
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most composed ; his wooden bowl is yet beside him, the com- 
fort which, according to the story, he is to throw away with dis- 
gust as a superfluous luxury, so soon as he shall see a stoop- 
ing boy lapping water from his hand. Aristippus of Cyrene 
passes him as he ascends, recalling the Horatian lines, 

" Omnis Aristippum decuit color et status et res, 
Tentantem mcyora, fer^ praesentibus aequum." 

His rich drapery and tended hair betray him, and he indicates 
Diogenes with laughter or contempt to another philosopher 
whom he meets on the descent, and whose rejoinder it seems 
to be to point to the Stoic as if to the committer of as gross, 
albeit an opposite, blunder. This can only be Epicurus. The 
contrast of the doctrines of Epicurus and the Stoics would 
alone explain and justify the gesture, but, moreover, Diogenes 
Laerrius gives a page or tw(5 of Stoical imputations, and the 
lively retorts from the writings of Epicurus. 

The young man who leans back against the wall, and writes 
eagerly with one knee brought up over the other in a position 
of constraint, and more fatiguing than he is at leisure to per- 
ceive, is a link between contemporary and traditional disciple- 
ship ; — he is also a happy type of a habit of mind most dis- 
tinctly contrasting in zealous hopefulness, with the general 
disregard deepening into unqualified dislike that is ascribed to 
Timon the man-hater. Diogenes Laerrius gives Timon a place 
as a philosopher in course of succession, and records his reply 
to Arcesilaus, who asked him wherefore he had come from 
Thebes to Athens ? " To have a fair sight of you all, and laugh 
out, and go back." 

Him I believe that Rafael has painted just above the bent 
and busy scribe ; he has ventured no fiirther forward among 
the groups than is necessary for his view of them, and keeps 
the pedestal on which he leans well between him and the phi- 
losophers. Engravings of his head to larger scale quite con- 
firm the name ; it is verjuice itself. On the verge of groups 
where every figure is talking, or preparing or prepared to talk, 
the unsocial silenriary has not only pursed up his lips, but lean- 
ing forward discontentedly he has dropped his chin upon his 
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hand, and, resting chiefly upon one leg, must re-arrange his 
entire position should he be moved, which he is not likely to 
be, to utter one word. 

Erect, beyond him, with full front to the spectator, stands 
Pyrrho, the Doubter, — the personification of the dead intellec- 
tual sleep, not of stupor or indifference, but of alternations in 
absolute equilibrium. His hands meet across his body, one 
prone and one supine, as if symbolically aiding to keep in the 
mind's eye the difference of thoughts thatverged on coalescence, 
— as if to mark a certain contingency in which opposites at- 
tained to an interchange ; and then, at last, whatever the result 
of these comparisons, it is reversed again by the counter-direc- 
tion given to the pondering head. He wraps and contracts 
himself close in his mantle, as if to guard the tongue of the 
trembling balance from the slightest external waft ; and his very 
beard seems to have lengthened downward and grown whiter 
during a suspense which, for aught that appears, may never 
have an end, and seems as though it could never have had a 
beginning. 

So stands the type and leader of the doubters, variously 
styled, — Aporetics, Sceptics, Ephectics, Zetetics. They had to 
rebut charges of inconsistency, on the ground that they were 
themselves dogmatical, at least, in their principle of universal 
doubtfuhiess. They had their reply, which thus proceeds as 
we find it in Diogenes : " We admit that we see, we know well 
that we think ; but how we see and how we think are matters 
unknown to us. We propound, in the way of assertion, that 
this thing appears white ; we are far from affirming that it is 
white in reality. As to the declaration, * I repudiate all defini- 
tion,' and the like, they are not made dogmatically ; they are 
of a very different nature from such an averment as that ^ the 
cosmos or system of the universe is spherical.' This is an as- 
sertion of a matter that is uncertain, the other is an expression 
of opinion ; therefore, in saying that we define nothing we are 
not making any dogmatical definition." 

The starry sphere of the cosmos, held balanced by the 
figure in the lower plane, comes just below, and is relieved 
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against the isolated and perpendicular figure of the doubter, 
and, realizing his very illustration of his doctrine, enhances the 
idea of sempiternal, self-poised equilibrium. 

The motives that converge, conflict, and countervail each 
other in Pyrrho, are distributed visibly in the group to his left, 
where of three closely-placed figures, one advances with steady 
decision into the building, another is hastily quitting it, and 
between the two is visible the head of a third in absolute 
repose. 

In the figure who retreats so precipitately, I incline to 
recognize at least the motive of an anecdote of Eurylochus, 
disciple of Pyrrho : wearied out once at Elis with the discourses 
and questionings, he took to sudden flight, left his cloak be- 
hind him, swam the Alpheus, and escaped. (Diog. Laert. 
Pyrrho, viii.) 

And so we find indicated here a conclusion for speculative 
philosophy, antithetical enough to the incidents that mark its 
commencement at the opposite extremity of the picture, where 
books are brought in with eager hurry to feed the fire of dis- 
putation. 

On the lower plan of the picture at the right hand, and 
in conclusion, the subject returns to the physical questions 
and sciences which it quitted in mounting with Anaxagoras to 
Socrates and Plato. 

Satisfied, or disappointed, or simply exhausted in pursuit 
of the Tiigher philosophies, the world reverts again to the 
study of the applicable and the practical, on the base of 
physical investigations or of certain abstract postulates, which 
it will lose itself no more in endeavouring to justify deduc- 
tively. 

Here Rafael has introduced himself and his master Pietro 
Perugino in a group with two philosophers who each hold a 
sphere. The nearest of these, there can be no doubt, is 
Ptolemy, — Ptolemy of the great Syntaxis, the Almagest. True, 
he wears a diadem and royal robe, but this, it appears from 
a reference by Passavant to anterior woodcuts (p. 159), was a 
tradition of art ; it arose, no doubt, from confounding the 
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Egyptian astronomer with the Egyptian king, or at least from 
an ascription to him of royal race. Passavant intimates that 
picture-restorers have obliterated constellations from Ptolemy's 
sphere ; I doubt whether they were ever there. Stars appear 
upon the companion sphere, and, repudiating Passavant's 
astrological Zoroaster as intrusive, I infer that we have here 
the earthly and heavenly spheres of Astronomy and Geogra- 
phy ; not introduced without a feeling that they reflect the 
contrast of the schools of the idealizing Plato and realistic 
Aristotle, as that again repeats the contrast of the higher 
and the more material philosophies assigned respectively to 
the nearer and the more distant groups, the upper and the 
lower plan. 

Ptolemy, then, I regard as present as a geographer, per- 
haps his more original title to distinction ; and the astronomer 
I should conjecture to be either Eudoxus of Cnidus or more 
probably Hipparchus : both were advancers and perfecters of 
the theory of the sphere as applied to the observations and re- 
cords of the incidents of Astronomy. 

There is meaning and expression in the manner in which 
the two spheres are relatively handled. Hipparchus poises his 
cosmical symbol on the finger-tips of a single hand, to mark 
most emphatically lightness, self-balance, elevation : the globe 
of Ptolemy, held less regardfuUy, is touched or steadied by 
either hand. The celestial sphere also receives the full light ; 
while of the terrestrial globe, but for a small rim of illumina- 
tion on the side opposite to the celestial, only the darkened 
disk is presented to view. 

In the original — I speak from observation of the cartoon 
at Milan — the head which I call Hipparchus has all the ap- 
pearance of being a modern portrait, but of what celebrity or 
friend of Rafael I cannot say ; I should have expected Cas- 
tiglione, but the likeness will scarcely suit. Like Ptolemy, he 
addresses and interchanges glances with Perugino, who is at 
the opposite angle of the quadrangular plan of the group, 
while the eyes of Rafael communicate with the spectator 
across a similar interval in the opposite direction, thus crossing 
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the double paths of light in the centre, an enhanced and yet 
simple adaptation of Rafael's favourite pictorial incident. The 
force of this group and combination, I have obser\xd, is usu- 
ally lost on those who know only the small engravings, from 
the corresponding directions of the eyes not making them- 
selves appreciated. When the spectator is in front of the 
large cartoon, the perspective is fully explanatory, and in the 
fresco it is no doubt helped again by aerial distance. 

Rafael stands beyond and parallel to his master, as respect- 
fully attendant or accompanying him while absorbed in 
pre-occupied attention to the expositor of Astronomy, — of 
the things supernal that symbolize the spiritual. Thus is ex- 
pressed, at least thus is symbolized, that is, suggested concur- 
rently in the secondary place, the more exclusive devotion of 
the art of Perugino to the supramundane, — the religious, the 
divine. It is expressive of the expansive genius of the art as 
developed by Rafael, that while he in no wise renounces his 
governing reference to the divine, he can still glance with 
sympathetic interest to the human, the studia humaniora, of 
which the mundane emblem is in the hands of the geo- 
grapher, the very turn of whose attitude implies novel appeal 
and perhaps expostulation. Here we have the full and na- 
tural and satisfactory conclusion of the conflict of ideas ex- 
pressed in the picture, as commencing with the protest of 
Anaxagoras against the materialistic system of Pythagoras, 
culminating in the rival expositions and zealous foUowings of 
Plato and Aristode, and so passing through phases of rapt 
enthusiasm and perplexed suspense, till it harmonizes by tran- 
sition again from the transcendental to the familiar, from the 
divine to the human, blending all motives and all inspirations, 
the contemplative and active, the enthusiastic and the prac- 
tical. 

In the last group of all, it is said to be Bramante the archi- 
tect — whether the uncle of Rafael or not, at least his friend, 
ally, and fellow-citizen of Urbino — who bends down, compass 
in hand, to complete the mathematical demonstration of a 
figure on a tablet. No doubt he is in the character of Euclid 

c 2 
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who was represented by ancient artists (Sidonius Apollin. 
Epist. ix. 9), as Rafael may have heard from those who were 
prompt to supply him so abundantly, with fingers extended 
as in the act of measuring. 

Science, therefore, which at its very earliest rise aspired to 
heaven, has taken its flight around the universe, and comes 
back at last to minister to the wants and ways of man so con- 
descendingly, that its function is aptly symbolized by Geo- 
metry, by the solution of a problem scored on the very sur- 
face of the ground. 

There is even something not unintentionally apt in the 
marked mathematical ordonnance of a group, as a ring or 
circle of scholars with a central point. The boy on his knees 
watches the progress of the demonstration with eager but only 
opening intelligence ; his comrade above him has already 
caught the explanation, and his index finger springs up 
sympathetically with surprise and pleasure ; the youth in the 
middle has followed it so well that he merely points to the 
figure, and looks away and upwards to explain result rather 
than process, to a later spectator who leans forward over him. 
This handsome youth, according to Vasari, is Federico II. of 
Mantua, the future patron of Julio Romano. .He wears bus- 
kins enriched with lion's head ornaments, — marks, together 
with a certain deferential air in the attention that is being 
shown to him, of his distinction and patrician class. 

And so we are brought round to where we commenced, 
and standing full in front of the picture, see a clear way be- 
fore us up the steps to Plato, unimpeded by Diogenes, who 
lies more to the right, blocking the advance towards Aristotle, 
and as carelessly as though he were sunning himself on the 
basement of a temple. How truly Attic are all the character- 
istics of the scene, may be gathered from the following de- 
scription by Plato himself, of a philosophical congress in the 
house of Callias, — abstraction being made of the irony appli- 
cable to the special occasion. 

Socrates narrates : " With this understanding we set out, 
and when we had reached the portico we stopped, discussing 
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some subject that had occurred to us on our way ; and in 
order not to leave it incomplete, but that we might finish it 
first, and then go in, we continued our argument in the por- 
tico, till at last we agreed. The porter, a eunuch, overheard 
us, as I believe ; to all appearance the multitude of sophists 
had put him out of humour with visitors to the house, and in 
consequence, when we knocked at the door, and he opened 
and saw us, — * Heyday! sophists again,' he says, * he is engaged ;' 
and at the same time he slammed the door with a will, with 
both hands as hard as he could. . . . When at last we entered 
we found Protagoras walking up and down the peristyle, and 
in a line with him there were walking on one side of him 
Callias, the son of Hipponicus, and his brother by the mother's 
side ; Paralus, son of Pericles, and Charmides, son of Glaucon ; 
and on the other side the other son of Pericles, Xanthippus, 
and Philippides, son of Philomelus, and Antimoerus of Mende, 
who is the most esteemed of the scholars of Protagoras, and 
studies professionally with a view to become a sophist himself. 
Certain others, who followed behind these, listening to what 
was said, seemed for the most part to be some of the stran- 
gers whom Protagoras is wont to carry off from the cities he 
passes through, charming them by his voice like any Orpheus, 
and they, under the influence of the charm, follow after his 
voice. Some of our own countrymen too were among the 
chorus. It was particularly pleasant to me to observe this 
same chorus, how handsomely they took care never to be in 
the way in front of Protagoras, but whenever he and they 
with him would turn, these listeners cleverly and orderly sepa- 
rated to either side, and wheeling round, kept themselves in 
the happiest manner still in the rear. 

" Next I beheld, as Homer says [the allusion is to the visit 
of Ulysses to Hades] Hippias of Elis, at the opposite side of 
the peristyle, seated in a chair; and round him on benches 
sat Eryximachus, son of Acu menus, and Phaedrus of Myr- 
rhine, and Andron, son of Androtion, and various strangers, 
both his own countrymen and others. They seemed to be 
questioning Hippias respecting physics and details of astro- 
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nomy ; and he, sitting upon his chair, gave his decision to 
each of them, and went through the questions in detail." (A 
satirical allusion is covert here to the Minos of the Necuia — 
" seated, holding a golden sceptre, giving judgments on the 
Dead," Odyss. xi. 569.) 

" * There Tantalus no less these eyes beheld,' for, in fact, 
Prodicus of Ceus had lately arrived, and was in an apartment 
that Hipponicus aforetime used as a store-room; but now 
Callias, from the multitude of his visitors, has cleared it out 
and applied it to accommodate foreign guests. Prodicus 
himself then was still in bed, covered up apparently with skins 
and coverlets in great abundance. There were seated about 
him on couches close by, Pausanias of Ceramis, and, along 
with Pausanias, some youngster, quite a lad, and, as I appre- 
hend, of the finest and best disposition, and personally very 
handsome, — favourite of Pausanias, as likely as not. There 
was this lad, then, and the two Adeimantuses, he of Cetis, 
and the son of Leucolophides ; and some others were visible. 
What they talked about, however, I could not catch from 
without, though Prodicus was audible enough, — a mighty wise 
man he appears to me and a divine ; but in consequence of 
the grave tone of his voice, a certain hum was produced in 
the room, which made what he said indistinct. And when we 
had just come in there came in also meeting us, Alcibiades, 
the handsome, as you say he is, and I fall in with your opinion, 
and Callias, son of Callaeschrus." 

They who will go through the dialogue at large which is 
thus introduced, will not fail to appreciate the intellectual 
subtlety to which Attica was so abundantly native and hospit- 
able, though it was from more earnest applications of it than 
is there exemplified, that accrued the best and truest glories 
of the school of Athens. 

And so in this fresco of the Vatican, it is set forth how 
man is elevated in greatness and in glory by deepest study, 
freest inquiry, boldest questioning, checkless discussion, ana 
most liberal instructions. Here we follow a catena of inde- 
pendent thinkers, each an innovator, each hopeful to crown 
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with his novel truth the fabric of knowledge which at least it 
is certain to advance. Never in this world might truth her- 
self breathe a healthier and more open atmosphere than in 
that seat of Athens, that was here displayed for admiration in 
the central hall of the very genius of repression. 

Rafael not only embodied the forms and conditions of 
philosophical study, but even its limits and results. Specula- 
tion culminates, first in the antithesis, and then in the har- 
mony of the Ideal and the Natural; and the generative 
antithesis finds it full expression in the symmetrical arrange- 
ment that pervades the composition, and indeed constitutes 
it a composition. Plato and Aristotle represent the poetical 
and practical aspects, which are equally conditions of an 
efficient and satisfactory philosophy, moral no less than phy- 
sical. The corresponding groups on the lower plan take 
sides in a certain manner with the bands that are opposed 
above; the natural systems of Pythagoras and Anaxagoras 
were framed with even undue regard to theoretical and ima- 
ginative conditions, while Euclid and Ptolemy confront di- 
rectiy the most positive problems of life. 

The harmonized and differentiated symmetry of these side 
groups is one of the most wondrous achievements of all art, 
ancient or modern. Among ancient it ranks, I say, upon a 
level with the inspiration of the pediments of Phidias, as those 
with the most highly developed organisms of nature. 

The details of the groups that introduce the subject are 
dependent for propriety on their immediate sequel, and yet 
are most distincdy correlative to those which conclude the 
subject ; while these follow on with an independent natural- 
ness, that seems to make them a necessity, from their own 
immediate antecedents. 

On each side we have a solitary student absorbed, and 
contrasted with the busy master surrounded by his school ; 
and Diogenes contributes as much force to the circle around 
Euchd on one side, as Democritus to the crowding scholars 
of Pythagoras on the other. In each case an intermediate 
pair of auditors or students take their own way ; not without 
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reflecrion on the mistakes of antecedents, — of Pythagoras, 
leader of a school in one case, of the solitary cur Diogenes in 
the other. The succession of the distances and intervals is 
the same on either side, but parallelism is skilfully relieved by 
Diogenes and Aristippus with his friend, being wheeled further 
into the background and seen under a different angle. 

A sketch study of the architecture is in existence ; it may 
very possibly be a sketch from some small executed work, for 
it has a certain prettiness and ornamentative character that 
have been thoroughly eliminated in the revised design. Va- 
rious changes of proportion are made ; a semicircular vault 
is substituted for the elliptical with great gain of dignity, and 
the pilasters, which in the sketch range with the niches of the 
statues, are made so much higher as to admit of additional 
tablets below the niches, and thus disengage the sculpture 
from the living figures. 

Not architectural consistency, but happy pictorial inven- 
tion, for the sake of variety and the introduction of important 
light, induced Rafael to stop the vault where the cornice re- 
turns, without caring to account for the lateral advanced wings 
or oeci. 

The scene represented is artfully designed to convey an 
impression of the greatest freedom and spaciousness. In front 
is an open fore-court or vestibule, which is uncovered, or at 
least without any roof visible or accounted for ; the pedestal 
and base of a column to the left are just indications, perhaps, 
that we are to assume a portico. Ascending by four steps we 
find the upper plan of at least equal lateral extent, till it nar- 
rows to the inter\'^al of the oeci and the vaulted nave. From 
the light of the background, we infer that this is crossed by 
a transverse avenue or vaulted transept with a dome over 
the intersection. The perspective, however, is here somewhat 
contradictory, in fact at fault. The curved entablature agrees 
with the coved spandrils with their circles in perspective, but 
the spandrils would not be accommodated by descending 
upon the entablature of the order which is shown as if parallel 
to the plane of the picture. The incongruity is of no serious 
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damage to the effect pictorially. As a matter of architec- 
ture, a collection of the very varied contrivances of the Italian 
architects and their imitators or rivals, to carry down domes 
and unite them agreeably with the order, would be very in- 
teresting. 

Rafael has allowed himself some other licences of per- 
spective much more momentous ; for instance, in the heights 
of the figures arrayed in files on either side of the central pair 
of debating philosophers. If we measure the heights of the 
remotest figures in these files, by bringing them up to the 
plane upon which Socrates is delineated, it will appear how 
extravagantly they are proportioned. This deviation from 
accuracy is too gross not to have been conscious ; but the 
painter who bestowed the most refined art upon the compo- 
sition of contrasting and relieving heads in the two groups 
manifestly did not care to lose the effect of these combina- 
tions for the sake of technical exactness. So it is in art, as in 
morals, that a crisis will from time to time come round, when 
exactest justice would be extremest wrong; and genius by 
arbitrary prerogative wrests a grace beyond the literal law of 
academic rule, and relies upon and receives indemnity on the 
all-sufficient ground of satisfactory and beautiful effect. 

Finally, as regards the statues, they are not assigned at 
random to their several sides. The god with the lyre is fitly 
on the side of Pythagoras, the discoverer of his scale, and of 
Plato his reputed son ; in the bas-reliefs below him are sym- 
bolized the wilder moral instincts, — the irascible on one, the 
concupiscent on the other, — energies which it is the function 
of philosophy, of the higher music, to subdue or harmonize. 
Emblems of the material forces and elements, of earth, of fire, 
and so forth, appear to charge the tablets below the statue of 
Minerva, who stands armed with spear and shield high over 
the energetic groups on the corresponding side. 

There is a copy of this picture at Oxford and another at 
Cambridge, — these I have not seen, but I have to acknow- 
ledge an opportunity that has been afforded me for comparing 
my impressions with a full-sized copy in the ball-room of 
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Northumberland House. It is by Rafael Mengs, and was 
evidently painted for the space it occupies ; the upper portion 
of the background has been modified to suit this ; in certain 
other points in which it varies from Volpati's engraving I 
cannot but think that it must be the correcter representative 
of the original. 
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I. 

In the last decad of the fifteenth century and the first of the 
sixteenth, the history of the leading states of Europe assumed 
a settled, concentrated, and imposing aspect ; in England, 
France, Spain, and Germany, the distracting contests of minor 
principalities and feudatories had gone far to work themselves 
out, and energies hitherto wasted and wasting each other were 
subjected to such central control, as to endow the state with 
all the prerogatives of a developed organism. Henry VII., 
Louis XII., and Ferdinand and Isabella, profited by and pro- 
moted in their several kingdoms a movement that originated 
independently of their talents for government ; and the esta- 
blishment of more stringent internal order encouraged at the 
same time more decided self-assertion in international relations. 
The Papacy was not unaffected by either of these tenden- 
cies ; the Popes, within their own territory, had the same 
relations to insubordinate barons as the kings beyond the 
Alps, and were emboldened and enabled about this time to 
take much the same course with them. Alexander VI., a 
Borgia, and the Duke of Valentino, his son, went far to com- 
plete the work, — in their hands a work of massacre as much 
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as subjugation, — that they succeeded to from Sixtus IV. and 
Innocent VIII. ; and the age of nepotism, when these Popes 
began their schemes for leaving principalities to their children, 
was the instrument of closing the age of the factions. Julius II. 
entered into their labours ; he held in hand for a time and then 
was happy in disposing of Cesar Borgia, who had cleared the 
way for him, and proceeded — an aged and energetic Pontiff, 
with many warnings of the shortness of his time — to lay, as 
he hoped, the solid foundations, not of a family, but of an 
ecclesiastical state, capable of reasserting, in a new order of 
things, the supremacy won and lost in that which had passed 
away. With daring sword, with well husbanded but never 
grudgingly administered treasure, he pursued his way of reco- 
very or conquest, and with diplomacy to aid, in the words of 
Machiavelli, rendered a power which had been open to insult 
from ever}*^ petty baron, an object of political respect to the 
most powerful monarchs. 

It was however in his negotiations with these, especially 
with Louis XII. of France, that fair notice was given to him 
that ancient difficulties would re\dve in new force in a new 
epoch, in respect of foreign spiritual relations ; and the rising 
spirit was discernible enough which so soon after spoke in the 
concordat with Francis I., that made Maximilian consign 
Luther to tender keeping, with the hint that he might " some 
day be useful," and that transformed Henry VIII. from the 
Defender into the scourge of the Faith. 

But in the year 1506, when Julius found himself at Urbino, 
he had present work in hand of such good hope, the sub- 
jection of revolted Bologna, that he might be little enough in- 
clined, if such were ever his wont, to dark forebodings. His 
train included twenty-two Cardinals, and as he, a Rovere, en- 
tered the city of his race, he was greeted with processions, 
triumphal arches, and the display of all the opulence of art 
that a highly cultivated family of princes had accumulated in 
their native seat. The holy sacrament was borne before him, 
and his first visit was to offer prayer at the Cathedral before 
retiring for a three days' residence to the adjoining palace. 
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One might think that he intended thus to mark publicly 
the principle that ruled his ambition in life, and his disposi- 
tion of his treasure after death ; the subordination of the nar- 
rower interests of his family to the consolidation of Papal 
authority. 

Within two years of this date, Rafael of Urbino, at the 
age of twenty-eight, transferred from engagements hitherto 
occasional and provincial, was employed in painting the Pope's 
presence chambers of the Vatican upon a scale worthy of the 
large pretensions, more than worthy perhaps of even the large 
conceptions, of the far-seeing and still more far-designing 
pontiff. But this was not the only work that had already been 
put in hand as part of an expression in the most emphatic 
language of Art, of the place in the world still asserted after 
all its humiliations, — asserted on the eve of others worse than 
all, for the Holy Catholic Church. The Florentine Michael 
Angelo was already engaged in painting, upon a scheme of 
cosmical significance, the ceiling of the Sistine chapel, the 
chapel of Sixtus IV., the uncle of Julius. There the destiny 
of humanity was set forth, from creation to the prediction of 
that redemption of which the story was told in older paintings 
on the wall, a sequel destined to be completed by the great 
fresco of the catastrophe of all things, the last Judgment. 

It must be obser\^ed however, that Michael Angelo, the 
auditor of Savonarola, cannot be said to admit a hint in any 
of his works, of that confiding ecclesiasticism which is un- 
checked in Rafael. Was this from the greater severity, not 
to say from a tinge of unbending moroseness in his character, 
restraining him from recognition of any patron ; or was it rather 
from a sentiment that Christianity was in truth a Catholicism, 
superior to and independent of clerical limitation ? At least I 
have no recollection of the slightest admission of a priestly 
claim, a pretence of sacramental ceremonialism, in any of his 
works, either in art or poetry. There was, probably enough, 
some secret here that would tell tales of the causes of his dif- 
ficulties with Julius ; there can be nothing that is not highly 
honourable to him. 
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But another work was advancing that was to be a still more 
conspicuous symbol of the Church and its supremacy. This 
was the new St. Peter's ; the ancient Basilica, said to have been 
built on the site of the martyrdom of the chief Apostle, had 
given, at least was said to have given, symptoms of decay. 
The destruction of so venerable a monument, consecrated by 
the prayers and bodies of a crowd of saints, was strongly pro- 
tested against, but the will of Julius was not to be opposed. 
He caused the demolition to be commenced, and laid with his 
own hand the first stone of a structure, which by its magni- 
tude, capaciousness, and daring height, should have and fear 
no rival ; and which, built in the style of the revived architec- 
ture of the ancients, asserted the resolution of the Church to 
adopt — nay to master and to lead, not to evade or succumb 
to, the great revolution of mind that was sweeping over the 
civilized world. 

Julius died in 15 13, after a reign of eight years, to be fol- 
lowed after briefest interval — a Rovere by a Medici — by Leo 
X., for a reign of the same length ; but, cultivated as was the 
nature of Leo, and favourable to Art as were his predilections, 
his best glory is that he proceeded with the works commenced 
by his larger and more original-minded predecessor ; and so, 
though it is true that the first payment on account of the 
Cartoons for the tapestries that complete the Christian story 
in the Sistine chapel, were made by him, it was so shortly 
after — within a year of the death of Julius, that we can scarcely 
doubt the earlier date of the plan and commission. 

One work of the great Pontiff — and not unfittingly the 
most self-glorifying, was never finished, his own Mausoleum. 
That more was not done, it must be admitted to his honour, 
was due to his own failure of interest. But even this maimed 
project has given to the world the most remarkable work of 
modern sculpture, — the Moses, — prince and%priestly legislator, 
who frowns in marble, at the backsliding of a people to whom 
in nature he was superior, and whom he had to bend, — he 
would not bend to them, — groaning, to govern. 

It might seem that here at least, in presenting Moses as 
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the parallel of Julius, Michael Angelo gave in somewhat, to 
the bias of adulation : scarcely so ; the passion that he here 
embodies is one that his own disposition, as we know it from 
his life, would deeply sympathize with ; indeed the statue 
always seems to me as much a type of the sculptor himself 
as of his patron, and then we must remember that we lack, 
— ah ! loss to be mourned over ! — that ideal of St. Paul, the 
antitype of the very nerve of the New Testament, that I 
doubt not would have reduced even the Moses to a subordi- 
nate expression. 

The more rapid execution of Rafael, as well as and much 
more than his more compliant nature, helped to recommend 
him to the favour if not to the preference of the impatient 
Julius. It was already in the middle of 1508, that he arrived 
at Rome from Florence, and he must have proceeded with 
his great undertaking at once. The fresco of "Theology," 
or, as it has been named, the Dispute, Discussion, or Contro- 
versy of the Sacrament, was the first fresco he undertook and 
finished, but as will appear, his general idea and plan of the 
School of Athens must have been determined previously, and 
therefore no doubt before his arrival in Rome. This agrees 
with the movements of his known more immediate friends, 
who were competent to aid him with the requisite and abun- 
dantly supplied fimd of historical and learned materials. It 
was at a later date that Count Baldassare Castiglione arrived, 
Bernardino Divizio da Bibiena was at Urbino, and Pietro 
Bembo came first to Rome in April 15 10, and then but for a 
short visit. The united resources of all would not be more 
than sufficient, and probably did not fail for the occasion, 
but still we cannot be said to know from what mind came in 
the greatest flood of light to the painter. Richardson pre- 
serves a report of a letter existing in his time in which Rafael 
consulted Ariosto, as to the characters that he should make 
participants in the scene of the Theology ; if such ever really 
existed, it has left but this trace and is lost. 

I had sanguine hopes of tracing the leading thoughts 
of the picture in the writings of the nephew, biographer and 
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namesake of Picus of Mirandola, till opportunity for making 
the search accrued ; but the result is void. 

Julius himself avowed that he was no man of study, and 
that a sword would be more appropriate in his hand than a 
book; still we may readily believe and can scarcely escape from 
the conclusion that here as in the Sistine chapel his mind 
directly or indirectly gave the scale, and no less the general 
bearing of the work as a whole, which he was so fortunate as 
to find full minds and creative genius and prompt hands to 
carry out. 



II. 



The chamber of the Scgnatura was that room in the Va- 
tican Palace that was appropriated to the affixing by the Pope 
of his signature to the bulls that claimed to give the rules of 
faith and government to the whole world. It is quadrangular 
in plan, and groined from the four corners with walls meeting 
the ceiling by semicircular outline. On two opposite sides 
the wall is unpierced ; on the others the semicircular head of 
the wall is interfered with above the chord by a window, and 
the door is at the corner of one of these sides. 

Theology and Philosophy, Poetry and Jurisprudence are 
the lofty subjects illustrated upon the four walls, and above each 
as its title, upon the corresponding triangular compartments 
of the ceiling, is a round picture of a female personification, 
with genii on either side supporting an inscribed tablet. Be- 
tween these titular circles are oblong pictures with subjects, 
having a certain reference to the pairs of personifications they 
divide. Of the grand compositions, Poetry and Jurisprudence 
are made antithetical by being presented on opposite walls, — the 
free flights of imagination in contrast with the severe correction 
of morals. On the other hand. Theology confronts Philoso- 
phy, — the warning of the limitations of the intellect are de- 
clared with authority in presence of its grandest achievements ; 
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and to these as the more important are properly assigned the 
principal wall spaces, unbroken by window-openings. 

The inscriptions are, — above Poetry, numine applatur ; 
above Jurisprudence, jus suum unicuique tribuens ; above 
Philosophy, causarum cognitio ; above Theology, notitia 

RERUM DIVINARUM. 

The subjects intermediate on the ceiling are, — 

Between Poetry and Philosophy, a figure which seems to 
hover between the significations of Astronomy, Astrology, and 
Geography, and so has a certain agreement with the group 
of physicists in the adjacent corner of the picture below. 
Shall we say that the common reference of this subject is 
made out by the conception that it represents the most poe- 
tical aspect of philosophy. 

Between Philosophy and Jurisprudence we have the biblical 
illustration or type at least, of the highest wisdom on the 
judgment-seat, — the Judgment of Solomon ; 

Between Jurisprudence and Theology, — a subject that 
attaches all human error in its origin to the order of sacred 
history, — the Fall of Man ; 

Finally, between Theology and Poetry, — the Punishment 
of Marsyas, perhaps an artist's intimation of the fitting ca- 
tastrophe of carping mediocrity, intolerable to either gods or 
men. 

Of the wall-paintings illustrative of Poetry and Jurispru- 
dence, need is not here, or at present, to speak. To the Phi- 
losophy of which so much has already been said, it will be 
necessary that we should presently recur. * 

But it is with the grand subject of Theology, — the study 
of things divine, — the Dispute or discussion of the Sacrament, 
that we are chiefly concerned now, and that was the chief 
subject of the general combination ; — theology necessarily 
the prime and the ultimate subject of interest in every ency- 
clopaedical exposition of human knowledge and nature, and 
ever more distinctly recognized to be so as knowledge ad- 
vances and sentiment refines. 

This is stated to have been the first of the series that 
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Rafael painted ; he is also said to have commenced it from 
the side to left of the spectator, and his advancement in art 
and execution has been traced along conjectural progress from 
the left side to the right. Certainly the lower left-hand groups 
have some appearance of being less richly combined, nor do 
perhaps the single figures display such a wealth of resource 
in individual expression as would constitute them a full 
counterpoise. But doubtless the painter, before commencing, 
had formed his ideal, and constructed a plan of picture both 
general and detailed, — abundant sketches remain to evidence 
his assiduous study, — though it is impossible to say what mo- 
difications were not admitted as he went on. 

Again, just as one side of the picture could not be com- 
posed without regard to the intentions for the other, so the 
whole work at large is complementary, or rather the climax to 
the story of Philosophy, as depicted in the School of Athens ; 
and the general elements and contrast of both were bound to 
have been, — it will prove that they were, — determined before 
either was commenced. 

The Philosophy is the introduction of which the Theology 
is the completion, and the point and interest of the crowning 
scene could only have been realized by provident regard for 
those enhancements which preparation confers on a well-opened 
and progressively developed subject. 

The School of Athens, it will be assumed, is familiar to 
us ; but before this all-important comparison can be brought 
home as it requires to be, we must take at least a cursory 
view of the theological composition. 

In general subject and arrangement, the picture of the 
Dispute is the culmination of ideas that descend through vary- 
ing forms from the very earliest Christian church decorations. 

The ancient oblong basilica, — such a frequently repeated 
type in ecclesiastical antiquities, — ^was ever terminated by a 
semicircular tribune or apsis, on the chord of which, or in 
cases where there was a transept somewhat in advance of the 
chord, was placed the altar, raised above the general floor by 
its own steps at least, if not upon a dais. 
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The cove of the apsis in the most enriched examples was 
decorated with designs in mosaic, which made it like the ex- 
ternal tympanum of a Greek temple, — for example, the east 
front of the Parthenon, — a representation of the heavens, and 
of the great mysteries of religion in relation to the earth and 
to the ways and occupations of men. 

Eastlake's ^ Kugler,' p. 67, gives an outline of the subject 
at St. Prassede, at Rome; at p. 113, another from St. John 
Lateran, and at p. 114, from the tribune of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, dating about 1300. 

In Fergusson's ^ Architecture,' p. 490, will be found the 
plan of this latter church, and an interior view. There is 
perhaps not one of these designs in which we may not find 
some suggestions that became available for Rafael either di- 
rectly or through some other of the numerous repetitions of 
the subject ; he himself, in his first fresco at Perugia (Kugler, 
P- 33^)9 had already given an interpretation of the subject, 
though on meagre scale. 

The picture of the Segnatura, therefore, it will be per- 
ceived, represents the scene of the apse of a basilica, with the 
host upon the altar below, the officiating ecclesiastics, the 
acolytes and congregation around, — and above, where heaven 
" breaks open to its highest," the Divine presence, — the verity 
which was but pictured in the mosaics, — the revealed re- 
deemer and intercessor, and all the glory of saints and angels. 

In the School of Athens we saw that Rafael fixed his scene 
under a portico, but obliterated the columns for convenience, 
while he left the base of one alone as an indication. So here 
we seem to have the bases of piers on the spectator's right as 
hints of a church fabric in posse. These are the last intima- 
tions of a material church that fades from the consciousness 
of a worshipper, as his imagination supersedes his senses, and 
the reality of the Divine presence and mystery become so 
overpowering that all distinction is lost between the represen- 
tation and an actual vision blending with his ordinary and 
ceremonial surroundings. The columns fall, the wall of the 
material sanctuarj^ disappears, the common cove of an artificial 

D 2 
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recess lifts off, widens away into infinity, and the universe 
is before us ; we are wituesses of the very arcana of immor- 
taUty, of that mysterious intercourse of the divine and the 
human, that wrapt the poetic soul of Dante, and was too en- 
trancing, not merely for description, but for very memory itself. 

The grandeur of the picture, and even its intellectual 
scope, can scarcely be appreciated unless we take some trouble 
to correct our impressions as to the distribution and plan of 
the elements of the design. What may be the condition of 
the fresco itself I cannot say, — but probably darkened and 
dirty, if not otherwise impaired by reparation, — but the en- 
gravings that I have seen of it at least, fail to support the well- 
marked linear perspective of the design by those gradations 
of aerial, that are indispensable aids to preserve so complex 
a composition from chaotic misapprehension. That Rafael's 
original execution was quite equal to the requirement, is not 
more certain from other well-preserved achievements, than 
from the fact that he so often and freely ventured upon pro- 
blems of composition ha\dng such requirements. 

The picture is distributed, but not di\dded, by no means 
" cut sheer asunder," as Fuseli would have it, into two great 
scenes, — the supernal and the sublunary, — by a clear space 
of open sky, extending over the heads oi the human actors, 
and below the circled thrones of the heavenly from side to 
side, but only to reappear above these as their proper back- 
ground. The divine portion, with the blank outlook into 
skiey distance, which brightens and deepens in the centre, 
occupies all above the chord of the semicircle of the wall, — 
the human rises to the very level of this, but does not trench 
beyond. Above, in the midst, we see Christ enthroned, re- 
lieved upon a radiant disc, under a bow of seraphic heads ; 
he is attended by the Virgin and the Baptist, and his position 
embraced by a hemicycle of seated prophets, apostles, and pa- 
triarchs. The triune godhead is completed by the proceed- 
ing Spirit below, and by the Creative Father overhead, alone 
and majestic, amidst indicated circles of angels, and with a 
canopy of glory extending over all. 
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The centre of the human scene is occupied by an altar, 
with the host displayed upon it in a monstrance, relieved 
against the brightness of open sky beyond, which reappears 
above the saints, and meets the gloried canopy. A paved area 
extends along the front of the picture, and above this the 
altar is raised by two steps, and again by a basement above 
these of so much greater height as to be cut into a double 
step at the centre, and of such amplitude as to admit of 
thrones for the four great doctors of the Church, two on 
either side. Beyond and behind these, on lower steps and level 
area, and extending at the sides of the picture round to the 
corners, are groups of divines and schoolmen, students and 
ecclesiastics, and the representatives of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, both as enthusiastic and intellectual, composing 
the Church militant on earth. The foreground is a wide 
blank, bounded at either side by pedestal and barrier, which 
express the enclosure of a holy precinct, and no obstacle is 
admitted to a broad view from the front up to the vacant 
central steps and the clear altar and mysterious symbol. 

It is by this certain blankness of front and centre that the 
lower portion of the picture is kept duly and positively sub- 
ordinate to the upper. The attention does not fly in the 
first instance to a centre so flatly occupied, but descends to it 
from the upper subject, and then runs burning rapidly from 
point to point, from group to group, along the composition 
on either side, to revert again whence it started, and thence 
make another mazy round, until the harmonies of every part 
with every other have been taken up, and the general effect 
blends into one grand organ-roll of mingling resonance from 
earth and heaven. 

The perspective point of sight is just in the middle of the 
stem of the monstrance, on a level with the eyes of the saints 
seated on the platform, and also with those of the figures 
standing upon the level area, and who are therefore represented 
as on the same level as the spectator of the picture. It will 
be observed that each of the two lower steps of the basement 
of altar, although narrower than the upper platform, are very 
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broad ; much more so than is required for tread, and they 
thus afford easy standing-room for rows of figures behind the 
seated dignitaries. An opportunity is thus gained for vary- 
ing the line upon which the heads of the human groups are 
disposed, by a curve in contrast to the regularity of that of 
the heavenly hemicycle. There, by due perspective rule, the 
nearest heads are highest upon the plane of the picture and 
the more remote gradually descend ; below, by like rule, both 
near and distant would be in a row, but that from varied 
height of standing ground, the line on either side gradually, 
though slightly, rises from the centre, and then descends again 
in front. 

The relation of the upper to the lower scene in space, is 
defined by the dove of the Holy Spirit that less hovers over 
than descends upon the sacred wafer, and illuminates it with a 
pencil of more largely effluent rays. The key of the leading 
ordination of the picture is at this point of central commis- 
sure. 

The dove, as seen from below, is projected upon rather 
the upper portion of a disk of glory behind it, while, as de- 
scending, it still exposes to view the back and upper surface 
of its wings. Four cherubim, two on either side, composed 
with exquisite symmetry, display the open books of the Gos- 
pels inscribed with the first lines of the Vulgate text, — in the 
case of Luke, omitting the exordium or preface. The tips of 
the dove's wings are in advance of the leaves of the Gospels 
borne by the two inner cherubim, and so again the wings of 
the two outer cherubim are in advance of those of the dove 
and glorious disk. After allowing for the approximation and 
lowering perspectively of the two inner cherubim, we shall see 
that they are still nearer together than the outer, and that 
the Dove of the Holy Spirit is the centre of a narrow trape- 
zium, with widest side to the front, and of which the angles are 
marked by cherub-borne expanded Gospels, — the volumes it 
inspired. 

The position of the dove is thus distinctly defined as di- 
rectly above the wafer of the eucharist and below the throne 
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of Christ. The cherub of the Gk)spel of John is so far ad- 
vanced on a side below the advanced seraph-footstool of the 
Saviour, that he can look up to him by whom his Apostle 
was especially beloved ; and, on the other hand, the cherub of 
St. Matthew, looking down over his left shoulder, contemplates 
the sacrament. 

The throne of Christ on the floating island of clouds, 
borne up by seraphs, is slightly higher and then well in advance 
of those of the Virgin-Mother and John the Baptist, who are 
beside, and with seats turned towards him. His head is thus 
absolutely as well as perspectively supereminent, and the whole 
figure is disengaged, and comes forward towards the spectator, 
and thus unites immediately and distinctly with the scene below, 
while the hemicycle of the beatified retires ; the very immediate 
assessors help this effect by being attentive to but not regarded 
by him. Christ is seated in front of a large disk of rays, en- 
closed by an arch garnished with seraphs' heads, but with the 
lower segment concealed, and above this is emergent the half- 
figure of God the Father, with triangular nimbus symbolical 
of his nature of triunity, holding the globe of the universe, 
and with hand raised above his Son, as in the act of blessing 
and sanctioning the import of his position and gestures. 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are thus combined in a cen- 
tral group with the Virgin-Mother and the greatest of the 
prophets, and float aloft upon living clouds, while their in- 
fluence is shed below directly upon the symbol and the seal of 
human redemption. 

For the technical analysis of the picture it is all-important 
that the relative distribution of positions thus traced should 
be duly appreciated. It is for want of care in this matter that 
the design has to many seemed confused or disunited, where 
everything, in fact, is order and grandeur combined in happiest 
interunion. That these excellencies should require reflection 
and exposition before they are realized is due to the injuries 
of time upon the picture, and then to the consequent or ori- 
ginal failure of the engravers, — I am inclined to say of the 
very art of engraving itself, as it has hitherto been discovered 
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and practised, — to render distinctions of aerial effect. If the 
dove now seems in a line with the two outer cherubim, the 
misarrangement is not chargeable upon Rafael, whoever else 
may come into the difficulty. 

Other impressions as to relative distribution, that arc or 
may become equally disparaging to the intention of the 
painter, have to be corrected or countervailed in regard to 
the groups of the Patriarchs. 

We see that the hemicycle of clouds extends and is 
completed behind the cloud throne of the Majesty of the 
Trinity ; and parallel lines drawn across the picture through the 
eyes and below the feet of St. John and of the Virgin, show 
that their place agrees in level and in distance into the picture, 
with the interval between St. Peter and Adam on one side, and 
St. Paul and Abraham on the other, while Christ is advanced 
in front of the line that joins the terminal figures. 

The chord of the hemicycle of saintly thrones may there- 
fore be said to pass through the throne of the Saviour ; and as 
John the Baptist is seated — turned observantly towards Jesus, 
but slightly to the rear — he looks over his shoulder to com- 
municate with St. Paul, who is so placed that he can see at 
once the Saviour and the indicating hand of his precursor. 

So again at the opposite side, the face of St. Peter is 
turned slightly into the picture as he directs a fixed regard 
upon the interceding Virgin. 

When the picture was in perfection, therefore, I do not 
doubt that the spectator recognized at once that the footstool 
of Christ extended immediately over the dove — the proceeding 
Holy Spirit, and thus over the sacramental symbol of his own 
miraculously-multiphed presence on the altar ; and that there- 
fore the nearest figures at the horns of the hemicycle were not 
seated vertically over any of the figures visible below, but, 
being at least as distant from picture plane as the monstrance, 
were extended upon a chord of far grander original extent 
than the diameter of the picture, though brought just within 
it by perspective. If this sense of magnitude and scope of 
plan be not conveyed by the engravings, on the engravers, or 
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on the limitations imposed by inevitable reduction of scale or 
on essential disabilities of their art, let the responsibility rest. 

The rays of glory seen behind God the Father are recti- 
linear in projection, and converge to a point above his head 
but out of the picture. The laws of perspective are, I believe^ 
not to be pressed here too strictly. If the rays were conceived 
as forming portions of great circles, they would not be pro- 
jected as right lines, with the exception of the one coinciding 
with the vertical of the picture ; and if we conceive them as 
representing equidistant lines upon a cove, flat or acute, they 
would not be projected equidistantly. The same considera- 
tion excludes the view that they are projections of horizontal 
rays proceeding from a central point, and ending at the circle 
of clouds supported by the cherubim ; for this they would 
indeed be rectilinear as we see them, but not equally spaced. 

In any case, the canopy of rays spreads or descends from 
above the head of God the Father, and terminates in a 
curved rim of clouds, magnificent in remoteness, that che- 
rubim sport amongst and seem to manage or control as if they 
were the living curtains of his glory. 

On the one hand the roll of bounding clouds declares a 
circumference for the glory that far more than comprehends 
the diameter of the hemicycle; on the other the descend- 
ing rays, with symbolical infinity of angel forms behind, does 
not contradict the traditional limitations of the tribune of a 
basilica. 

This, then, is the heavenly scene ; and retiring far behind 
the throne of Christ, which is vertical above the monstrance, 
runs the edge of the half-circled clouded platform, of a depth 
corresponding to the seats of the worthies above, and propped 
by cheerful seraphs. 

Six draped angels of graceful dignity, a triad on either 
side, hover in air in the space intermediate between the thrones 
and the glory ; and their position suggests that two other triads 
in the unincluded space complete the cardinal arrangement. 
While the quickened curve of their distribution keeps up the 
association with the cove of apse, their proportions and ap- 
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proximate horizontality imply great remoteness ; and, unob- 
servant as the serving seraphim beyond of what is proceeding 
on earth, their drapery floats and curls expressive of happiness 
that does not need serious activities for its perfection, — the 
purity and delight of confiding contemplation. 

These beings, the representatives of the angels of Perugino 
and of Rafael's early work of the Crucifixion, seem inter- 
mediate between Intelligencies and Ornaments. They are the 
equivalents, if we may so speak, in the heavenly hierarchy of 
familiar appendages of ducal, Papal, and, indeed, of any other 
courts, in which the nearest place to majesty is taken by 
figures which may be representatives of virtue according to 
the discernment of their patrons, but in any case are flutter- 
ing with bedizenment. Ennobled as we find them here, their 
function is so far from degrading the scene that it gives relief 
and repose to the supreme dignity. 

Dim visions through the radiant bars behind the central 
Godhead and covering all, show crowded forms of animated 
adorations blending by distance into uniformity, — a type of 
Infinite space pregnant with the germs of endless being and 
exhaustless intelligence, circumscribing all our ken. 

The elements that Rafael refined and harmonized in this 
picture come before us in every variety of barbarism, quaint- 
ness, earnestness, and proximate impressiveness and spirit, in 
the earlier efforts of devotional Art. 

A Greek triptychon, to which we shall have to return, is 
given by D'Agincourt, pi. 91, as apparently of the thirteenth 
century ; its chief subject represents Christ enthroned in a cen- 
tral circle with segmental footstool and background radiant ; 
symbols of the Gospels are at four equidistant points of the 
circumference; and the Virgin and Apostle St. John stand 
worshipping beside it. The margin of an including circle is 
occupied by groups symmetrically disposed. Above the head 
of Christ is the cross, with footboard and label, rising towards 
sun and moon, and stars ; a pair of angels seem to kneel and 
worship at its foot, cherubs are above, and groups of angels 
winged, aureoled, robed and sceptred stand attendant on either 
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side. Then follow angels who seem specially attentive to the 
Virgin and John, and below these come on groups of saints, 
old and young, male and feminine, advancing as if in proces- 
sion until they meet and greet under the sacred footstool. 

At St. John Lateran, dating 1287-92, thus at the end of the 
century that dates the triptych, we see the angel-glory round 
the central head of Christ, and saints assembled below with 
hands raised in adoration, not simply to a " cross in the centre,'* 
but to a monstrance with the host, known not only by 
its jewelled decoration, but by the dove descending upon its 
summit. 

In the apse at St. Prassede and also at Santa Maria Tras- 
tevere, the symbols of the four Evangelists fill out the deco- 
ration. Here also (see D'Agincourt xviii. 6) as well as at Santa 
Maria Maggiore, we may note the coronal of radiant glory as 
well as the heavenly circle in which the divine group of Christ 
crowning his mother is enclosed. Saints are adoring, and 
more modern saints humbly on their knees and modestly of 
smaller size, associate themselves with the worship. 

Rafael's own first fresco at Perugia, already referred to 
(Kugler, p. 336), is another link. Here God the Father is above, 
and lower down Christ displays his wounds ; but the dove of 
the Holy Ghost is in tliis case not below, but intermediate. 
Two triplet groups of saints are attendant on either side in 
front, but do not seem conscious of the special presence of 
the Trinity. Such was the early work of a painter whose per- 
fected Art was still so early. 

With earlier mosaist and later painter, the ideal heaven 
seems to have owed much to the imagery of the glorious 
104th Psalm, and the 40th of Isaiah. "It is he who sitteth 
on the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as 
grasshoppers; that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 
and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in." So Isaiah; 
the Psalm : " Bless the Lord, O my soul. O Lord my God, thou 
art very great ; thou art clad with honour and majesty, who co- 
verest thyself with light as with a garment, who stretchest out 
the heavens like a curtain, who layeth the beams of his cham- 
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bers in the waters, who maketli the clouds his chariot, who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind, who maketh his angels 
spirits, his ministers a flaming fire." v. 31, "The glory of the 
Lord shall endure for ever, the Lord shall rejoice in his works." 
The baldachino which canopies the altar in Roman Ca- 
tholic ritual is the symbol of the curtained heaven. Hence a 
Stale^ or Heaven^ were names given to the canopies of lofty 
station and thrones of kings. 



III. 



Thus much for the distribution of the symbols in pictorial 
space ; what now of the essence of the subject in itself? 

The subject of the picture is Theology, — the sum of things 
divine as knowable and known by man, — Christian theology, 
and Christian theology further as realized and authoritatively 
inculcated by the holy Roman Catholic Church, according 
to the fullest claim of its prerogatives. Such is the import of 
the scene, which was painted moreover at the epoch of the 
Church's completest internal and external development ; and 
when, however buffeted both in dogma and rule, it was still 
unabated in hope as well as in pretension, and at least had 
never yet suffered such damage as was now at hand in the 
gathering impact of the Reformation. 

For this large subject of the Catholic system and creed, 
the painter gained lively and visible expression by grouping 
the historical representatives of their development round the 
symbol of one central dogma, and that the holiest and the 
most critical, the most mysterious or most absurd, the most 
devoutly at once and most arrogantly promulgated, — the Real 
Presence in the sacrifice of the Mass, — ^Transubstantiation. 

We have exhibited before us the function of the officiat- 
ing church upon the consecrated wafer, in relation to the 
glorified Christ and the Godhead on one side, and to the 
unofficial, the lay church, the general community of faithful, 
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sceptical or recalcitrant, on the other. The host is displayed 
in its monstrance upon the central and elevated altar, relieved 
against the clear infinity of sky, and asserting by the modesty 
but not unsymboUcal intricacy in adornment, of its material 
adjuncts, the overwhelming interest of its spiritual significance. 
I claim the mazy altar-cloth as not unsymbolical,on the strength 
of finding a labyrinth inlaid in the pavement in front of the 
altar of San Vitale, at Ravenna ; it is not of equal age with 
the church, but other examples avouch that the symbolism 
was at least as old as Rafael. On one side, an ecclesiastic, the 
consecrating functionary, with acolyte in attendance, displays 
and appeals to the wafer ; on the opposite side, a dignified sage, 
who seems the representative of Reason, as the hierophant of 
Revelation, points to heaven, to the divine group above, and 
completes the enunciation of the opus opeialumy the com- 
pleted and salutary miracle. 

The essential theory of the Catholic Church was, is, and 
ever has been, the salvation of man necessarily and exclusively 
by the operative ministry of the Church, — and through the 
sacraments, for the administration of which the Church 
alone is competent. The tendency to magnify their office, ne- 
cessarily or easily leads churchmen, when uncontrolled, to dis- 
allow any merit in the individual as either valuable or qualify- 
ing, beyond the prime condition of blind submission to their 
claims ; and, on the other hand, the value of the sacrament 
and the Church's interference was even sought to be enhanced 
not merely by making it superior to any moral qualities in the 
faithful, but even by asserting its independence of any in the 
officiating priest — even of the belief on his part which was 
exacted of the layman communicant. 

The doctrine of the transubstantiation of the elements of 
the Eucharist by priestly function, however unworthy and even 
unbelieving, into the very body and blood of Christ that was 
born of Mary, hung on the cross, and now was seated in heaven, 
was made by the Church at once the most expressive symbol 
of the mystery of religion, and was its own most daring self- 
assertion. To this dogma it fell, therefore, to bear the brunt of 
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the Reformation, as degrading the dignity of religious faith into 
a juggle or a conundrum, as intruding self-seeking and cere- 
moni^ism into the holiest of all the holies of the sanctuary. 

There is something of boding if not of bold defiance of the 
coming struggle, in this picture, commanded, at least sanc- 
tioned by Pope Julius, while the young Luther was still ortho- 
dox, though looking on in Rome, even at that very time, with 
eyes of wonder and growing indignation at the way by which 
Christian things there went along. But a short time later it 
was that Julius had himself painted as a witness of the expul- 
sion of Heliodorus from the temple, — the type of his resolve to 
see, as sovereign Pontiff, not alone the barbarians expelled from 
Italy, but the destruction of political enemies, who would in- 
fringe the functions and authority, not to say revenues of the 
Church, the discomfiture of the lay summoner of the Council 
of Pisa, by the divinely authorized convener of the Council of 
the Lateran. 

Again, his presence is admitted significandy in another pic- 
ture of Rafael, where, kneeling at the altar, he is present at 
the miracle of Bolsena, — that manifestation of the virtue of 
the priesdy office that had been the glory and the pride of the 
Holy See some centuries before, — the conversion of an unbe- 
lieving priest by the visible and palpable transmutation of the 
host under his hands into bleeding flesh. 

Thus, consistently with its policy before and since, the 
Church met doubt by dogma, not by argument ; and when 
the most dangerous challenge was imminent, protested by re- 
publishing its most repugnant claims, and reinforcing them by 
new, that would be still more so. What should be the rallying 
cry of those whose strength is not with reason or sincerity, but 
with their enemies, — ^with those who are prepared to disavow 
or betray them? How better should the allegiance of ac- 
complices be tested, the sanguine be encouraged, and the 
timid adherent be reassured of the staunchness of his protec- 
tor ? To what more remunerative use can be put the vacilla- 
ting but committed convert, than to set him to take that leap 
perforce, which will be accepted as a signal, and followed with 
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ovine imitativeness by the long flock of uninquiring faithful, 
who stay or leap as stays or leaps a predecessor uncritical as 
themselves? 

Yet surely the Christian Catholic system in constitution 
and dogma, as it existed at this time, is an imposing, not 
to say an awful object, judge of its errors and corruptions 
as we may. Consider its creed, look into its antecedents as 
closely as analytic and historic eyes can peer, and we find as 
its materials the matured results of every form of faith that 
has flourished on the earth. It fed upon all, appropriated 
from all, assimilated all ; and while it reflects the reminding 
features of such mixed and accidental ancestry, it still puts 
forward no contemptible pretension to represent the broadest 
conclusions of the philosophy, — the fee and heritage common 
to mankind at large. All this may well be so : every religion, 
every superstition is a tentative solution of the same problems 
that are propounded by philosophy — propounded to philo- 
sophy. Let them be coloured or distorted as they may by local 
accidents of birth and growth, and by struggle for conformity 
with the conditions of their existence, a single plan, or a frag- 
ment of such plan, must underlie them all ; the most sponta- 
neous and the most artificial are alike led up to by necessities 
of like nature, — they are answers, better or worse, to more or 
fewer of the same set of identical questions ; and the mind, by 
its infirmity and perspicacity alike, — ^by mistake or by design, 
inevitably entertains them. 

In the history of the progressive world a great crisis of 
such revolutions occurred at the opening of the Christian 
era, — ^the foundation of the Church ; — the world shook off 
one set of associations of which it had worn out the novelty, 
and exhausted the best variations ; it got rid of older mytho- 
logies as matters of pragmatical belief, into which they had 
descended by the abuse of ages, because they were grown stiff 
and inelastic by age, and unreceptive of the new forms of 
old meanings, appropriate to the new sentiments in vogue. A 
new and unhacknied history of nature was adopted, though 
equally mythical, with avidity. It was in vain that one set of 
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Platonists endeavoured to refine and purify the dilapidated 
mythologies that had brought so much of truth and beauty 
to the world, — as vainly as to force upon them novel signifi- 
cance; Platonists were found who took another course, and, 
like St. Augustine, overcame, or did not feel, repugnance to 
associations of Hebrew and Jewish origin ; and these saved 
what they could, and it was much of what was best, out of 
the old world morality and meditation, by embarking with it 
in the ark of Semitic tradition, and making room, as best they 
might, by compressing or forcing overboard ideas in previous 
possession, — the weakest, but not always the worst, going first, 
— and then making the best terms of compromise the case 
admitted with the remainder. 

The conclusion was prepared by influences operating long 
before, — advancing through long ages, and never more dis- 
tinctly pronounced than in the New Testament itself. Strange 
to say, even so early, — and how much earlier, if we choose to 
go back to Egypt and the farther East, — the contrasted genius 
of Hellenism and of Hebraism had found common ground in 
a tale of God upon earth. Among the Greeks no fiction was 
more common, no symbolism more in favour, than stories of 
Gods or Titans sympathetic with man, of mortal mother born, 
dying or descending to Hades, institutors not only of civil 
rules of manners, but of holy mysteries with emblems of im- 
mortality in corn and wine, comfortable in the present, and 
essential to a better hope in a future life. These numerous 
and equivalent fables, after a long and chequered history of 
antipathies, alliances, and reactions, cancelled each other's 
power, and all gave way to a new divinity, with a modern 
ideal of character, and uniting in sympathy the East and the 
West. Christ dead upon the knees of his mother, superseded 
Adonis mourned upon the lap of despairing Aphrodite ; and 
the infant Jesus at the breast of the nursing Virgin, took the 
place of Dionysus, nursling of nymphs ; and even as in earlier 
days the intrusive worship and mythology of the wine-god had 
first assailed, and then been accepted into every sacred circle, 
however exclusive, even the Eleusinian ; so now Demeter and 
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Dionysus, — Ceres and Bacchus, the sacred presidents of the 
mysteries of Eleusis, gave up their places to a milder celebra- 
tion of thankfulness for God's good gifts and better promises, 
that was to come round at last to a moral abuse far exceeding 
in mischievousness any orgies. 

The philosophies that were independent of, or inimical to, 
mythus, had a secured position in the new frame of associa- 
tions, and the new order of events, quite as early. What 
more contrasted in style and manner than Paul with John, 
and both or either with Matthew, Mark, and Luke ? and yet the 
Epistles and the fourth Gospel are as thoroughly permeated 
with the best spirit of the three first Gospels, as with phrases 
and forms and associations that pertain to the very core of 
the schools. When mythus new-born in Judaea could ad- 
vance so far as to coalesce with the primeval imagination of 
the Greek, we need not wonder that philosophical theology 
from either side soon found itself a common ground. The 
stoicism of Seneca repeats St. Paul in every other page, and 
John's Crospel is only becoming really legible in the light of 
the Platonism of Alexandria. 

Philosophy itself, indeed, came on through the ages, with its 
hands by no means clean from stains of mythological med- 
dling. The sober and scientific, not to say somewhat prosaic 
genius of Aristode, might keep him tolerably clear ; but the 
livelier imagination of Plato from time to time ranged with 
more licence, as if to indemnify him for self-restraint in the 
long dialogues in which, with unwearied acuteness, he held 
intellect down to the duty of suspense and search; in the 
wildest as in the most beautiful allegories on the one hand, — 
in the most arbitrary quasi-scientific expositions on the other, 
he gave expression to theories respecting the creation, deve- 
lopment, and divine order of the world, the future destinies 
as well as primary origin of man, and the capacities of human 
intellect in relation to eternal truth. Hellenic history repeated 
itself here in so far that just as earlier poetical myths had be- 
come degraded into base superstitions, so were Plato's tenta- 
tive speculations taken up far more positively than he ever 
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professed them, but thus originated a mysrical element, that 
proved to be the intermediate tone required to resolve the 
discord between the intellectualism of Greece and the strictly 
unscientific genius of the Semitic races. 

The philosophy native at Athens, or introduced at Alex- 
andria, grandly simple or gorgeously sophisticated, was fast- 
ened to the Christian church from its very commencement ; 
and to this alliance the Church owed not only much that 
was of largest scope in its creed and loftiest in its morals, but 
no small portion of the dignity and influence that enabled it 
gradually to absorb the heirs of the more superior intellects of 
the earlier Pagan dispensation. Such an associate however, 
though held to be inferior, would have a word in every con- 
troversy, and takes prominent, if not obtrusive, place at every 
crisis of history. The high authoritative claim of Christian 
dogma no doubt tended to separate it from philosophy, to pre- 
sent it to the mind as a body of truth perfectly distinct in 
origin, as well as absolutely superior to any truth otherwise ac- 
quired ; still it was unable, and it dared not even to attempt, 
to disallow the existence of any other truth or knowledge ; it 
might undervalue it, — ^it might claim to give an independent 
enunciation of it, — of as much of it as it could get hold of 
and could assimilate ; but the independent sanction of nature 
and reason still existed, and the question was thus ever arising 
— how do these two codes, so sharply distinguished, mutually 
illustrate each other ? The truth of nature willj tell, and is 
hard to be gainsaid, and some minds would ask, from time 
to time at least, how far each might not help to clear up the 
difficulties that were always abundant enough in either one or 
the other, — and sooner or later must come up the startiing sus- 
picion that the two were at variance. 

Reverential aptness to accept as absolute a written doctrine 
imposed by authority, is often sufficient to restrict even acute 
minds to the mere investigation of the meaning of codes and 
the modes of reconciling them ; and inexhaustible were the 
stratagems of conciliation resorted to, before Plato could be 
thought at variance with Aristotie, or either with Scripture or 
decretals. 
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Minds one degree more independent can rise to the in- 
quiry how the imposed doctrines are to be reconciled with 
their own more independent and original inferences; and 
Cur Deus homo beomes a question tried on its own merits, but 
for the accepted restriction not to gainsay the fact. Fine 
minds have been arrested at this stage, and ended, not in 
doubt, but rather in amused amazement at the catalogue of 
paradoxes to which they find themselves committed, and rest 
content to be so. 

Then come the men who, accepting infallible dogma im- 
plicitly, set to work high in hope to evolve deductively a 
world of new truth. 

The search for truth on such a plan could only result in 
a reductio ad absurdum as humiliating as the budget of para- 
doxes ; the struggle to reconcile the philosophers with each 
other and with dogma, could only result in discrediting one or 
other, or by disgusting even confiding students by the tedious 
and artificial tricks of conciliation ; the best chance was that 
in such a busy research some truths might assert themselves in- 
dependently, and influence the student unconsciously to bend 
authorities into agreement. 

To learn how to form a justly critical estimate of the 
value of the written authorities, and to acquire the faculty of 
observing nature and reasoning on facts, and then to sacrifice 
any preconception and any authority to such well-approved 
conclusions, — this is the last triumph of human intelligence. 

In the meantime ecclesiastical theology proper is, in its his- 
tory, to a great extent, an account of a struggle of prejudices 
and blind impressions, in which the victorious dogma may 
have little to say for itself that merits attention, but must still 
be respected as a spontaneous expression of a strong feeling of 
which the roots probably lie far deeper than either we or its 
propounders can easily see ; and to the result, as expressed in 
creeds, philosophical theology has had to address itself afore- 
time, and will have to return again and again. 

The scholastic theology of the Middle Ages is an extra- 
ordinary monument of the efforts of the human mind to ex- 
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tricate itself from a great difficulty under the condition of not 
using half its faculties freely. Still the great doctors took 
next rank to the fathers of the Church, and were adopted by- 
Pope and Council, and cited and esteemed as the bulwarks, 
defenders, and vindicators, — nay more, as the authoritative ex- 
positors of orthodoxy. Their struggle to be orthodox was 
valiant enough, and, with the resolution of veriest churchmen, 
they eked out argument with dogmatism. Perhaps we are 
justified in saying that they went on in their function per- 
sistently till they were mutually and generally stultified, and 
then the Babel silenced for a time, for the dust to settle and 
the din to be forgotten. But one service their labour and in- 
genuity did, to exhaust all forms of unreason and bring out 
reason as a residue, so that active intellect perforce went off 
into more promising fields, while inactive was too happy to 
have such accumulated stores to fall back upon. 

In later days, the foiled mind has readdressed itself, though 
by no means unfalteringly, and against many protests from 
the more self-confident, to the modified problem — ^what are 
the conclusions respecting theology which the philosophical 
mind is competent to arrive at ? Are there not, and what are 
the limits of its powers, and what the moral of the limitation ? 
A stately but hasty and ambitious edifice lies in ruins, and 
the builders who succeed to the work, wisely forewarned, are 
more eager with making deep assured foundation, than san- 
guine of rapidly covering the ill-examined ground, and setting 
on prematurely the headstone of the apex. 

Ecclesiastical lecturers have naturally been ready to wel- 
come and re-enforce the admission of the limitation of our 
faculties in respect of comprehending or conceiving the In- 
finite, and proffer with alacrity a ready heap of crude impos- 
sibilities to be passed under the same protection. Instances 
and systems of Supernaturalism, of which the falsehood is 
not merely proved, but — of quite as much importance here 
— perfectly conceivable as proveable, are put before us for 
humble uninquiring acceptance. 

This, however, is but episodical trifling, and the philoso- 
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phical mind puts by the interruption, to pursue its proper 
inquiry. 

What may be the scope and end of this I may probably 
endeavour to set forth hereafter ; at present revert we to the 
picture which will conduct us to the same point, if we would 
fain arrive there, in good time. 



V. 



The picture exhibits the presence of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist and in heaven, — Christ the Redeemer, — receiver of the 
intercession of the Virgin of whom he was born man, — one 
with God the Almighty, — Eternal — from whom and from the 
Son proceeds the Holy Spirit, Lord and giver of life and 
speaking by the Scriptures. 

The groups of patriarchs, prophets, and martyrs in the 
heavenly hemicycle then show forth the historical relations of 
the Christian faith, the course of its rfevelation through the 
Old Testament and the New, and the witness of martyrs and 
confessors. 

In continuation of the story and its moral, we shall find 
below, the heroic spirits who conducted and governed the re- 
ception, organization, and elucidation of the faith, especially 
in regard to its harmony with the philosophies of the School 
of Athens, — of Aristotle and Plato, — the laws of reason and of 
nature. Emphatic in this portion, but predominant through- 
out, is the assertion of divine powers continued to the Church, 
as co-ordinate with the authority of tradition and of Scripture, 
and its imperial position relatively to believers, heatjiens, and 
heretics. 

God the Father personified, in accordance with Daniel, as 
man of eld, — the " Ancient of days," with snowy beard but 
locks unthinned and unbleached, holds the globe in his left 
hand, and raises the right in conventional figure of blessing ; 
still his face bears an expression of injunction, reminding 
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forcibly of the text, " This is my beloved Son ; hear him.** 
This was, according to Mark, at the Transfiguration ; the pa- 
rallel in Matthew, " This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased," is the Divine voice when Jesus went up bap- 
tized from the waters of the Jordan. Both occasions are as- 
sociated in comments and expositions, not to say controversies, 
of the early Church, with theories of the union of the Divine 
and human natures in Christ. 

The Son so recognised, the second person of the Trinity, 
sits below this expressive hand with a less severe, indeed be- 
nignant aspect. He lifts and displays his wounded palms in 
a manner suggestive of the cross, — the pierced side is also 
visible, — and he seems to say, as in the institution of the 
Eucharist according to Paul (i Cor. xii.), "This is my body 
which was broken for your advantage : take, eat ; do this in 
remembrance of me." The word " broken," which clashes 
here with at least the sound of the supposititious prophecy, 
" Not a bone of him shall be broken," is replaced even in the 
Pauline Luke by " given " — in the other Gospels is wanting 
and unrepresented ; " This is my blood, the blood of the new 
covenant, which is shed for the benefit of many to the remis- 
sion of sins." The same gesture declares the Real presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, and expresses the meritorious sacri- 
fice which was the essence of the Atonement. 

The Virgin bends towards Christ with hands that rest 
delicately on her breasts, the sign of her appealing interces- 
sion for the world, as nursing mother to her Son, and also 
a pictorial averment of the Incarnation. In the earlier pic- 
tures she is shown displaying her uncovered paps, — in later, 
when the significance of the action was lost, we find her shown 
kneeling not to but with her Son, with similar but now inap- 
propriate gesture of appeal to the enthroned Father. In the 
fresco of the Last Judgment, Michael Angelo having elected 
to depict Christ in the severer aspect of the condemning 
Judge, represents his mother, — the time for intercession being 
past, — as crouching but resigned, and with her breast no more 
displayed, but concealed below her crossing arms. In the 
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Theology of Rafael the graceful reminiscence of a supplica- 
tion seems fading into the adoring recognition of the granted 
boon. 

Such was the latest expression in Art of the tendency to 
Mariolatry, — to prefer the mother as a vehicle for the devo- 
tional associations that primarily were connected with the Son, 
of which we find a trace in the Gospels. Strangely enough, 
the very text that seems framed, and probably was so, to cor- 
rect the tendency, supplied the very symbolism by which it 
was most extended : — " And it came to pass as he spake these 
things, a certain woman of the company lifted up her voice 
and said unto him, Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and 
the paps which thou hast sucked. But he said, Yea rather, 
blessed are they that hear the word of God and keep it." 
(Luke xi. 27.) 

John the Baptist, the prophet of the Old Covenant who 
forms the link with the New, the history of whose family and 
birth and mission is interlaced with that of Jesus, sits here 
upon his left hand. Pointing to Christ and appealing to wit- 
nesses, he seems to be again uttering the words, " Behold the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world," (John 
i. 29 and 35,) by which he is made an authority for the sacri- 
ficial character of his death. It is this intimation that seems 
to have vindicated the assignment to the Baptist of a sym- 
bolical reed cross, sometimes bearing a label with this very text 
— the jignus Dei, 

In other pictures John looks straightforward while he 
points back over his shoulder; an allusion to the text, 
" There cometh one after me who is -stronger than I am, the 
latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose." Here he points forward and looks back, at least 
aside : " I have seen and I have borne witness that this is the 
Son of God." (John i. 34.) There is propriety in his intima- 
tion being directed to Paul, whose acceptance of the principle 
of the subordination of the baptism of John to that of the full 
dispensation of the Holy Ghost, is marked so distincdy in the 
story of incidents at Ephesus. 
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Again I look to the Last Judgment for the Baptist in his 
place, and it seems to me that we find him on that side of the 
condemning Judge to which he turns to deal damnation, — 
that side on which the threatening ministers show the large 
closed volume, as Mary sits and turns towards the side of 
those, — the happier, inscribed in the smaller but open volume, 
who are rising to a blessed immortality. The Baptist still 
points as before ; but now with one hand, to saints united in 
heaven, and with the other in the direction of the damned, — 
the cargo of Charon to eternal miser}% — fulfilment of his 
bipartite prophecy, " His fan is in his hand, and he will 
thoroughly cleanse his threshing-floor and gather the grain 
into garner, but burn up the chaff with fire unquenchable." 
(Matt. iii. 12.) 

St. Paul, the grand figure to whom the Baptist appeals, is 
recognized at once by the sword of his martyrdom ; he is anti- 
thetical to St. Peter at the opposite horn of the hemicycle, 
known as readily by the keys of his commission. To Peter, 
the representative of the Popes, is assigned the chief place 
on the right of the Saviour ; the most of the assessors are as 
readily identified. 

On the right, Peter and Adam, John and David, St. Law- 
rence and ? On the left, Paul and Abraham, St. James 

and Moses, St. Stephen and ? 

Thus, it will be observed. Old Testament worthies alter- 
nate with worthies from the New on either side, and in like 
order. 

The selection seems so happily harmonized that the order 
is rational whether we compare opposites or alternates. 

Peter and Paul have manifest propriety in their paired and 
contrasted positions in a line with Jesus in front, — the apostles 
of the circumcision and uncircumcision, — great founders of 
the Church. To Peter the painter of the Vatican gives the 
place of honour, and he alone of all the heavenly assessors 
turns his independent gaze upon the divine group, as he re- 
cognizes the mother of the Word made flesh. He holds a 
book, his Epistles, and of the committed keys he grasps one 
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erect, the other hanging, not perhaps without intention, down- 
wards. 

Paul also holds his book of weightier Epistles, leaning on 
his martyr sword, — no unfit symbol also of his equipment of 
the Christian militant, and even of his own trenchant argu- 
ment; that he recognizes the indication of the Baptist is 
typical of his co-operation in the Gospel with the instructed 
Apollos, who " taught the way of the Lord boldly," though 
" knowing at first only the baptism of John." 

By the side of Peter, the assumed vicar of Christ fpr the 
whole Church universal upon earth, — the warder of heaven 
and of hell, — sits Adam, common natural father of all man- 
kind, as Peter was the spiritual ; and on him he fixes his gaze, 
as Peter upon Christ. The general patriarch of all day la- 
bour on the weary earth sits somewhat as a labourer might, 
and nurses with clasped hands the knee of his right leg crossed 
over the left. There is a curious agreement of attitude here 
with that which Phidias assigned to Triptolemus, father of all 
Greek agriculture, on the Panathenaic frieze, as if by this po- 
sition were best rested the muscles toiled. by overwork in hold- 
ing down the plough, and the round back of the veteran of 
the trench or furrow might find a welcome counter-strain. 

Over against the patriarch of all mankind is the patriarch 
of the chosen race, Abraham, the father of the tribe that let 
no epoch of its history go by without asserting the conviction 
that within it was kept alive the germ of true religion, to the 
disgrace of all false doctrine and false worship in vogue else- 
where, and ever and again promulgated the prediction that 
from the midst of it would come the enlightenment in re- 
spect of divine things, of all mankind. And all that is really 
of importance in this consciousness is not easily gainsaid. 
From the age of the writer who impressed the genius of his 
race upon the biography of Abraham or Moses, to the age 
of Jesus, of Philo and Paul, and thence downwards even to 
Spinoza, the vaunt has not been vain. Out of Judaism, it is 
true, have come all the worst abuses of superstition ; but thence 
have come also the most eflFectual correctives of superstitions. 
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from whatever source. To the writers and records of Judaism 
the world flies for the language of the heart when it would 
expand in noblest self-sacrifice towards its brother man, or is 
efRised in gratitude or strung to resolute faith towards an un- 
known universal Father. 

Abraham is declared here by his sacrificial knife. He 
holds it conspicuously, but conspicuously as a symbol only, 
by the sign that its curved and cutting edge is introverted, 
while, moreover, his left hand lies on the wrist of his right 
with unconsciously staying expression. The import of the 
symbol here is very special; it marks the groimd of his 
favoured adoption, his Faith in ready obedience to sacrifice his 
son, heir of divine promises, at divine command. 

The sacrifice of Isaac was an accepted type in the middle 
ages of that sacrifice of Jesus symbolized, or repeated rather, 
in the consecration of the Eucharist. Isaac carrying the wood 
for his own pyre is a subject constandy paired in illuminations 
of manuscripts and the windows of churches, with Christ bear- 
ing his cross ; and the God of the New Covenant, who was held 
to have given his on^y-begotten Son as a ransom, repeats the 
incident of the self-sacrifice of paternal tenderness in Abraham, 

The story of Abraham has every appearance of being one 
of those stock anecdotes or myths which express in semi-fabu- 
lous history the epoch of abolition of human sacrifices, — that 
humanizing change when barbarism that would not yield to 
truth or reason, was shuflfled off by a devised fiction. 

The taint of human sacrifice, from which not even the 
Hellenic race is clear, is fully brought home to the Phoenician 
and Punic branches of the Semitic race, to whom the Hebrews 
were allied in blood. The conciliation of a cruel Grod by 
self-sacrifice took the horrid form of the devotion of children 
to Moloch, — thence, by usual exaggeration, of the most prized 
children, the children of old age, the only children, and the 
children of the highest in the state. The greater the desire 
for offspring, the more incumbent would the sacrifice be held, 
and traces are not wanting that every first-born was at one 
time demanded. This appears, or seems to appear, in the 
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principle of redemption of the doomed by a payment, — by 
a substituted victim, who shall say whether contrived by 
humanity or by the same avarice of priests which accepted a 
bequest to the Church in lieu of penance or purgatory. The 
change in the ritual of a tribe is expressed traditionally in an 
adventure of a mythical patriarch ; and Isaac is commuted for 
a ram caught in a thicket, and Iphigeneia for a fawn. 

But the story of Abraham, as we receive it, has reached a 
further development, and this it is that makes it so remarkable. 
By the Greek tragedian a royal father is represented as ruth- 
lessly sacrificing his daughter less to superstition, — not at all to 
religious duty, — ^than to political ambition ; he is placed in a 
dilemma by a capricious power, and as the enterprise involved 
is regarded as in fact one of low egotism or selfish ambition 
and aggression, his concession to the Gods is tainted with like 
baseness. 

In Roman history we have again the condemnation of 
sons by fathers, — the disciplinarians Brutus or Manlius. It 
is possible enough that this Roman story too, at its origin, may 
have been one of human sacrifice, — of superstitious slaughter 
of first-born to appease a cruel or capricious war-god, and 
turn the tide of military failure ; but if so, it has become en- 
nobled, and the tale lies embedded in Roman history, like 
a fossil that preserves indeed the markings of a vulgar or. 
ganism, but is in truth a substituted noble gem. The tone 
of moral resolution, of which Roman patriotism was held 
bound to be capable, was embodied in a tale of how the ten- 
derest feelings even of a father, under all the hardest circum- 
stances, were absolutely powerless in the face of an undoubted 
duty to the state. 

The dilemma of Abraham is as contrasted with that of the 
Roman or the Greek as it can be. The story has become, by 
whatever changes, or has been made, an enimciation of the 
principle, that religion justly demands as its highest expression 
the most absolute Faith in God, and that it is possible for such 
faith to be subjected to a trial not alone of utmost sacrifice, 
but of sacrifice of such nature in obedience to a prescribed 
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duty, that, so far as our faculties enable us to judge, involves a 
contradiction and a counter-sense. The liability of such doc- 
trine to misuse is manifest enough. Every priest is ready to 
urge upon us his own set of absurdities, from a system of ar- 
ticles self-contradictory or self-condemned, down to a pretence 
to divination or a claim of ecclesiastical infallibility, as entided 
to the authority of the most sanctified and mysterious antino- 
mies. Cowed and uncritical, — cowed or uncritical, minds are 
taken in the snare, and surrender the privilege, desert the duty 
of arbitrating independently upon matters fully within their 
competence, because they have been stupidly or artfully con- 
founded with others that lie confessedly beyond it. No safety is 
there for the soul in gi\ang in to such claimants, whether they 
proceed by charm or by intimidation, cajolery or threat, before 
strict guard has been set along the surveyed and strengthened 
lines that mark where judicial competence in respect of matter 
of fact and duty truly finds its Umiting conditions. 

This is a hard preliminary exercise for the nascent mind of 
man ; and we need not wonder that the mythus of Abraham 
is not so dexterously contrived as to cover precisely the admis- 
sible, indeed the inevitable and admirable principle of religious 
faith, — that and no more. 

The history of Abraham, as we have it in Genesis, is a 
strange patchwork of original — that is of archaic traditions, 
both mutilated and confused, and moreover, interpolated and 
altered from bias of later compilers and copiers, and even du- 
plicated and reduplicated by modifications of a story being 
ignored as substitutions, and added to the old record as con- 
tinuations of the original. 

If we take the history as it literally rather than implicidy 
runs, we have to accept Abraham as rewarded for unquestion- 
ing confidence in a God of whose moral qualities he has no 
special information, — for a sort of doglike fidelity to the Pias- 
ter whom the accidents of life have given to him. But we 
must complete, not the history maybe, but the developed con- 
ception of the maimed story, by combining inferences and 
hints that come out elsewhere, and are probably due to writers 
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who had the tale in more consistent completeness, whether in 
its earliest state, or that in which it first really acquired the im- 
portant character that it has preserved, and that has preserved 
it since. 

Abraham, then, (G^en. xii. i,) is said, at the command of 
the Lord, to have quitted country and kindred, "who served 
other Gods" (Josh. xxiv. 2), and that on the faith of a pro- 
mise that he should become the ancestor of a numberless tribe, 
and a tribe moreover peculiarly favoured by the Lord ; " and 
in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed." From the 
nomad life ascribed to him, there does not appear to be any 
particular exercise of faith in this transference of the scene 
of life, — the colour intended to be given to it perhaps by 
Stephen, in Acts. How far can we establish the ascription of 
an intention to separate himself 'from idolatrous worshippers? 
— it scarcely appears in the intentions of the earlier writers, and 
the writer of Hebrews makes it Abraham's first act of faith 
that he simply quitted his own country and obeyed, " not know- 
ing whither he went " (xi. 8). Of the ground or reason for his 
faith in the enjoining power nothing so far is said or appears. 

Destitute of children, he is promised by the Lord that his 
seed shall be as the stars of heaven. " And he believed in the 
Lord, and he counted it to him for righteousness" (Gen. xv. 6). 

Within a verse extending the promise to a land of settle- 
ment, we are rather surprised to find this followed by Abraham 
inquiring, " Whereby shall I know that I shall possess it ?" and 
not checked by a rebuke for mistrustfulness, but satisfied by 
revelation " of a smoking furnace and a lamp of fire," pass- 
ing after sundown between the divided bodies of victims, " laid 
one piece against another," a technical and formal compact. 
Again, xvii. 1 7, to Abraham himself is assigned the incredulous 
reception of the promise of a son, that in a later or another 
version (xviii. 12) is given to Sarah. "Then Abraham fell on 
his face and laughed, and said in his heart. Shall a child be born 
unto him that is an hundred years old ? and shall Sarah, that is 
ninety years old, bear ?" 

We may regard as another exercise of faith on the part of 
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Abraham, his reliance on the promise of God, that if he ^jedta 
Ishmael (xxii. 1 1), " a thing very grievous in his sight," he also 
shall be made a nation. 

Greatest trial of all is the command to sacrifice his son 
Isaac. Here no sign is demanded by him, as in the case of the 
covenant ; there is no expression of incredulousness as to in* 
cumbency of the act, nor is any such hint of reluctance given 
as in the consolation God gives in the case of Ishmael. " Let 
it not be grievous in thy sight because of the lad !" but the 
command states bluntly, " Take thy son, thine only son, whom 
thou lovest." He makes preparations without hesitation or a 
murmur, and sets aside the question of Isaac with the calm 
" God will provide himself a lamb." 

So Abraham is prepared here to outrage the ties of kindred 
in his son, as he had broken from those of general nationality 
when he came out from Mesopotamia, or Haran ; and the very 
same promise is repeated, — proof sufficient that we are dealing 
with a revised mythus, — of a seed numerous, mighty, blessed, 
in whom all nations of the earth shall be blessed, " for because 
thou hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thy 
only son." It is always open to question, whether the writer of 
of this anecdote was cognizant of and meant to adopt that of 
the promises already attached to Isaac which would have been 
falsified by his death. I think this was the case, but that he 
had confidence enough in the memor}'^ and sensibility of his 
readers not to blunt the effect of his apologue by assuming 
their dulness and adding an impertinent gloss. Just so Shake- 
speare trusts to his audience to appreciate the patriotism of the 
Roman mother, Volumnia, without making her even allude to 
the safety which she has obtained for her country, being ne- 
cessarily at the price of the sacrifice of her son. In Hebrews 
ix. 17-19, we have the full response : " Abraham, when he was 
tried, ©flFered up Isaac ; and he that had received the promises 
offered up his only begotten son, of whom it was said, That in 
Isaac shall thy seed be called : accounting that God was able 
to raise him up even from the dead." 

In the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, the Greek father gives up his 
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natural sympathies for the sake of personal success in a special 
and not particularly sacred enterprise. 

In the Roman anecdote paternal feelings are suppressed, 
out of respect for a general principle recognized as essential to 
the military efficiency which was the safety and honour of the 
state, — a political but an ennobled sentiment. 

In the case of Abraham, the paternal feeUngs are repre- 
sented as the very liveliest he was susceptible of, and bound up 
with all his anticipations, his engrossing hope, the equivalent to 
the expedition of the aggressive Greek, the patriotism of the 
defensive Roman ; but, with no thought of mildest remon- 
strance, — he who remonstrated and interceded so pertinaciously 
for the Cities of the Plain, with no expression of grief as when 
he extruded Hagar and her son, least of all with any move- 
ment of mistrust or incredulity or even surprise, he complies 
promptly and self-collected with an injunction which violated 
not only all his tenderness, but the very truthfulness of the 
Deity he obeyed. 

Our own remonstrance springs to our lips readily enough. 
Is not such an apologue a glorification of slavishness % Was 
not Abraham bound to infer from the very terms of the com- 
mand, that the commanding power was not a God, but a de- 
mon, — not a spirituality, but a delusion ? Is not the conduct 
imputed to God, capriciousness and cruelty if indeed intended 
to be carried out, — and if not, is it not then an equivocation 
fairly and righdy destructive of any confidence thereafter? 
And in a God how conceived was this faith reposed ? Was it 
not merely in a family God, adopted, it does not appear how 
or why, and then held to with unrelaxing prejudice as superior 
— but only superior to all other, — to a multitude of other 
powers all equally Gods. What have we else than the narrow 
obstinacy and pride of a tribesman, who thinks that men on 
his side of the mountain know all things better than all the rest 
of the world. 

But we must take the moral that glares through the story, 
and not criticize too closely the coherence of the details that 
are its outward clothing, and mere vehicle. The writer as- 
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sumes — it is part of the convention that the reader should as- 
sume too — that the God of Abraham was in truth the very- 
God ; and, most important, the antecedents in the book of 
Genesis, — the Creation and dispersion of whole human race 
after the flood, so recently detailed, enforce us to give the largest 
scope to the promise to Abraham, as having reference to all 
the nations upon earth, as proof that the compiler at least 
regarded Abraham's God as the Supreme, — the Most High, 
as he is called in the story of Melchizedek. In the promises 
of this God, — of God,-r-the story inculcates to be the highest 
human merit to have implicit faith, the highest human virtue 
to render him unhesitatingly obedience, though the commands 
given may be most repulsive to our feelings, involve the great- 
est sacrifices, and even to our faculties of judging appear con- 
tradictory as well as disastrous. It is implied in the story that 
it is quite compatible with the course of the world that a man 
should find himself in a dilemma from a conflict of duties, 
and that in such case, hard as it may be to decide, it may be 
possible for him, by eliminating self-interest and temporary 
considerations, to discern the line of preponderating duty, and 
that along such line a man is bound to go with alacrity and 
hearty faith, whatever fate awaits him and however manifestly, 
at the end. 

It is the diflSculty of an apologue that it is required to 
shut up within a moderate compass the moral that claims a 
series of ages, or even of both worlds, for its justification, or 
a revelation of that inner world of human sense where a mo- 
ment may make up for a lifetime. Faith acts in reliance 
upon a happy ending, and this has to be represented in the 
tale, but if so, must be antedated or translated into circum- 
stances expressive but irrelevant, and in themselves unneces- 
sary. An unhappy end for virtue is repugnant to our sympa- 
thies as falsehood ; yet compensating happiness is in nature, 
of such recondite essence as to defy description or even de- 
tection, by any but the subject of it, or is delayed and trans- 
ferred beyond all limits. So the story of Job inculcates that 
God does mysteriously aflFlict \drtue, and that misfortune, 
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however severe, is no certain indication of demerit ; but the 
story cannot close with that ; break off or break down it might, 
but it would not so, to any human appreciation of what is 
natural and necessary, be conceivable as at an end. And Job, 
whatever the inconsistency, is restored to a prosperity which 
must be taken as symbolical of that happy outcome that 
in the order of Providence, would follow in some mysterious 
and indefinite way by a matter-of-fact sequence of events, or 
had already occurred in some latent and inscrutable dispensa- 
tion within him. Abraham, therefore, — the story of Abra- 
ham, exemplifies the trials, the tone and the merit of faith in 
the Divinity ; and though the particular trial, as only a hoax 
and a make-believe, may shock our sense of consistency with 
the theory of the divine, it will answer, with the indulgence 
conceded to analogies, to express our difficulties. 

Parents, since Abraham, have given their sons, — living pro- 
mises of a future to be belied, for soldiers to perish in a des- 
perate cause, yet a cause which could not be deserted even in 
its agony without violation of conscience. The entangled ram 
does not appear upon the battle-field — perhaps not on the page 
of history ; but religion and faith, the instincts of a noble na- 
ture, assure the sufferers it is there. 

The compiler of Genesis narrows down the scope of his 
history, that at first comprises all mankind, to the special 
fortunes of a family and tribe, and not without a sudden 
hastiness that involves many startling and harsh incongruities. 
In quitting, however, his larger theme, and just as he passed 
on to the more confined yet more detailed, it does happen that 
he drops, he admits, or inserts one frequent hint of essential 
connection ; he records three times at least, and once more 
incidentally, the prophecy and promise, " I will bless thee, and 
make thy name great ; and thou shalt be a blessing : and I will 
bless them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee : 
and in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed" (xii. 
2-4). Cf. xviii. 18: "Abraham shall surely become a great 
and mighty nation, and all the nations of the earth shall be 
blessed in him." Cf. xxii. 18, as quoted above, and xxxvi. 4. 

F 
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There are few things more startling in the study of ancient 
history, — of the course of the world's general history, than the 
occurrence in the very earliest book of the Hebrews, of this 
prognostication, thrice repeated, of the multitudinousness of 
their race, and the obligations under which all the world would 
lie to it in respect of religion. When we reflect how the re- 
ligion of the Jew has really influenced all progressive huma- 
nity, we can hardly be surprised that a supernatural prophecy 
has been recognized in the sentences, albeit they comprise also 
a prediction so lamentably falsified hitherto, as " thy seed shall 
possess the gates of his enemy." 

The tenor of the prediction suggests that it must have 
taken its present form at some epoch when the population of 
Israel had made rapid and surprising advances within a 
limited period. I await further certitude as to the particular 
date that can be assigned to these sentences ; the determina- 
tion of this would give again a more defined meaning to the 
clause, " And in thy seed shall all nations of the earth be 
blessed." It is this short promise that gives scale and glory 
to the majestic figure of Abraham, as compared with his son 
and grandson, — even with Moses and the judges, and all 
the kings. 

All these notices belong to the Jehovistic sections of Ge- 
nesis. The theme so emphatically announced on the eve of 
a long digression into tribal history, is replied to again in the 
prophets ; it sounds triumphantly in a section found repeated, 
Isaiah i. 2-4 and Micah iv. i, etc. : " And it shall come to 
pass in the last days that the mountain of the Lord's house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hills ; and all nations shall flow unto it. 
And many people shall go and say, Come ye, let us go up 
to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob ; and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths ; for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge among the 
nations, and shall rebuke many people, and they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning- 
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hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more." 

The tone of such a passage speaks of a time when the 
Hebrew had attained that higher religious consciousness which 
informs the best portions of the prophetic writings, — had had 
opportunities of comparing it with the debased idolatries and 
nature-worships of large nations around, — had moreover had 
experience of the power of the superior creed to triumph in 
all minds where they should come fairly into conflict. This, 
with a flush of such political prosperity as was anticipated from 
the restitution of the exiles of Babylon, may easily have given 
the comprehensive form to the promise of Abraham. A my- 
thus expressing originally a divine sanction for superseding 
human sacrifices, seems to have been altered, in order to em- 
body the pertinacious faith of the personified Hebrew people 
in their God under the severest and most perplexing trials, into 
the type of unwavering, unhesitating faith in God as the essence 
of the true, and therefore of the ultimately supreme religion. 

The light which was thus reflected back over the more bar- 
barous history of the people, was at the same time elevated as 
a beacon-light, to which were attracted the eyes of the most 
daring among coming generations ; and while a narrow natio- 
nality, hardened and envenomed with process of centuries, be- 
came the most exclusive of bigotries, the Christian expanders 
of Judaic religion were ever encouraged by being able to ap- 
peal to this standard floating high above all wastes of time 
and storms of paltry passions. 

So is justified the confronting, in the picture of Rafael, 
of Adam, patriarch of all mankind, with Abraham, patriarch of 
the Jews ; he turns full face, and looks straight out from, the 
picture, as if he might be contemplating the aflfiux of nations 
to their religious centre, — to the worship of the symbol of the 
Lamb provided by God, — the seed in whom all inhabitants of 
earth should be miraculously blessed. 
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VI. 



The succeeding Christian worthy on Paul's side is James ; 
on that of Peter, John the Evangelist. Peter, James, and 
John, who alone of the twelve Apostles are represented here, 
are the select three in the Gospels, to whom Jesus so con- 
stantly reveals himself, his meaning, his purposes and destiny 
more exclusively. These were the witnesses of his transfigu- 
ration, as now of the parallel miracle of transubstantiation ; 
their names correspond to those assigned at least to the great 
Catholic epistles, — sufficient for the painters. In Dante, James 
is the figure of Hope, as Peter of Faith, and John of Love. 

James sits with arms resting and crossed upon his closed 
book, reflective, solitary, by the side of the Abraham whom, 
according to the ascribed epistle, he cites as exemplifying 
his theory of faith and works. One might suppose him 
pondering a rejoinder from St. Paul, whose magnification of 
faith the Catholic epistle has such appearance of impugning. 
He treats in a literal prosaic spirit a matter which it is truly 
desirable to have prosaically defined, but can scarcely be so 
unless by one who is to some extent susceptible of the enthu- 
siasm that is the subject of analysis. Here commences the 
long chapter of paralogisms on the subject of Faith. 

Religious Faith, — the term taken as expressive of a mental 
quality in its highest development and freest exercise, — denotes 
intellectual assent, arrived at by most highly corrected process, 
to the existence, power, and goodness of God, — belief, in fact, 
in God, of which word the definition implies infinite perfec- 
tion» This intellectual assent, however it may be clouded and 
confused, is in truth spontaneous and inevitable. We can- 
not understand or conceive an infinite Cause, but we can as 
little understand or conceive its non-existence; yet one or 
other must be true ; and we are cast, as by a strong wrestler, 
upon that which we can believe in, though we cannot under- 
stand it, rather than upon that which we can neither believe 
nor understand. We cannot escape from our belief in Reality 
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in all its comprehensiveness and connections ; and by this be- 
lief we are chained to an assumption of an Infinity, of which 
we can only approach a definition as exceeding any limit that 
we may please to assign, or may be able to conceive. 

Inevitable in occurrence and recurrence as these conclu- 
sions are, our faculties are far too little persistent in applica- 
tion or brightness, either to rest in them exclusively, or be 
governed by their presiding force with any degree of uni- 
formity. Hence,as a mere matter of intellectual decision that 
we are prepared and eager to defend by argument, the chances 
of Faith are precarious enough. But the true test of perfect 
adoption of any belief, is its exerting natural sway on ac- 
tion. In this sense we say that no man really believes what 
he does not act on ; action springs from conviction when it 
springs at all, and the conviction that does not ensue in its 
appropriate action, — does not realize its logical consequence 
upon the will, is a conviction of an inferior grade ; and by the 
ordinary ellipsis of language would be spoken of permissibly 
as no conviction at all, when the discourse has in question, and 
assumes as referred to, conviction operative. 

" Yea, a man may say," says James, " thou hast faith and I 
have works : shew me thy faith without thy works, and I will 
shew thee my faith by my works." 

The retort is easy : your works are of value inasmuch as 
they spring from faith, not as independent of faith ; and my 
faith is of value, not as independent of works, but as their 
source and guarantee ; if I show my faith without works, it 
is only because occasion for works has not arisen, otherwise I 
have no faith to show. If you impute to me a reliance on a 
faith which has no relation to action, I say I do not call that 
faith at all, and we are talking of diflferent things ; or we are 
in agreement because we are leaving aside the really important 
question. 

" Thou believest that there is one God ; thou doest well : 
the devils also believe, and tremble." 

By all means let us join in repudiating the merit of faith, 
however dogmatically pure, which still exists under such con- 
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ditions that it leads to no issue in action, or is compatible with 
the worst; but let us make one step farther together, and 
agree not to call it by the name of faith or refer to it as faith, 
when we are talking of that allotropic phase, that higher mani- 
festation. 

'^ Was not Abraham our father justified by works when he 
had offered his son Isaac upon the altar ? Seest thou how faith 
wrought by his works, and by works was faith made perfect ? 
And the scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abraham believed 
God and it was imputed to him for righteousness; and he 
was called the Friend of God. Ye see then how that by works 
a man is justified, and not by faith only." 

Nothing can be more just than this rebuke of a reliance 
upon a mere objective assent to a theory of religious duty, — a 
theory which develops into such abuse that under the title of 
Orthodoxy such barren assent upon conviction is even thought 
to be adequately replaced by assent not only barren of act, but 
independent of conviction, and even then to merit the title 
and honours of Faith. Nay, the time comes at last when 
orthodoxy is quite content to give certificate of all merit in 
exchange for verbal assent in the very teeth of conviction. 
But how lax expressions lead to confused thoughts is seen in 
the moral of the story, — 

" Ye see then how that by works a man is justified, and 
not by faith only." 

Nay, I see by the record how man is justified by neither 
one nor the other separately, for an action cannot be separated 
from the faith that inspires it ; I see how man is justified by 
works, if we employ the word in this instance, as frequently, 
for acts inclusive of the faith they imply and spring from ; or, 
what is an equivalent proposition, I see how man is justified by 
a Faith of such quality that it implies and is realized in works. 

" For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith with- 
out works is dead also." 

The metaphor would have been more consentaneous if 
faith had been typified by the spirit instead of by the body. 
The apothegm is reversible, and more apt reversed, — 
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" For as the body without the spirit is dead, so works 
without faith are dead also." 

To this effect does the James of the homonymous episde 
discourse of the faith of Abraham, who is seated in the pic- 
ture at his side, but who turns in the direction of a more 
subtle expositor of the nature of his meritorious qualification 
on his other side, — the Apostle Paul. 

Paul is large and frequent upon the contrast of faith and 
works, and it is possible that the quoted argument has a con- 
troversial reference to his writings ; but if so, went wide in- 
deed beside the mark. The works that Paul deprecates are 
the observances and ceremonialisms that are expressions of 
only debased credulity; and to these he places in brilliant 
opposition that enlightened and enthusiastic faith that braces 
the mind for the noblest sacrifices and the kindest charity, — 
Mosaic ritual and Jewish privilege being contrasted with Chris- 
tian disposition. 

Not that his language — we may even say his idea — is ab- 
solutely perspicuous and disentangled from paralogisms. In 
every systematized religion the moral and ceremonial injunc- 
tions are so intimately, not to say cunningly, intermixed, that 
it is the last achievement of emancipated mind to discern 
them. When he declares there is no justification by the 
works of the law, his words glance off from ceremonialism to 
morality, for elsewhere he plainly includes the sanction of the 
moral in the Mosaic law. Still, glance they as they may, they 
hit the mark ; for the moralities are susceptible of being de- 
graded into ceremonialism. The most sacred injunction of 
the Decalogue may be respected in as debased a spirit as the 
prescription of the veriest ritualism ; and murder and adultery 
may be shunned with horror, but with just the same horror as 
that which restrains from exceeding by a step a Sabbath day's 
journey, — that and no more, — or that withholds the fortieth 
stripe from no consideration for the victim. 

In general terms, however, he is so distinct, and in the 
recurrence of his leading thought he is so emphatic, that 
there is no excuse for misunderstanding him ; he disallows 
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indignantly the pretension of the Jew to disregard the moral, 
on the strength of observing the ritual part of the law, and 
to claim superiority over the moral Gentile, whose law is 
written on his heart, and who takes his resolutions by the 
arbitrament of conscience. " For he is not a Jew who is one 
outwardly, neither is that circumcision which is outward in 
the flesh ; but he is a Jew who is one inwardly, and circum- 
cision is that of the heart, in the spirit and not in the letter ; 
whose praise is not of men, but of God" (Rom. ii. 28). 

Nothing can be more just and cogent in principle than his 
argument against those who would claim privilege as circum- 
cised children of Abraham. Abraham, approved for his trust 
in God, was approved when in the position of a Gentile, and 
for a virtue, therefore, for which Gentiles are competent; — 
the rite of circumcision is related as the consequence and 
token, not the cause or the essence of his merit ; it is in this 
sense that he is truly the father of all who have faith in God, 
— Jew or Gentile, — and this is the substance and right in- 
timation of the promise to make him father of many nations 
{€0vcov)y when, hoping against hope, he was told, " thus shall 
thy seed be." 

Paul's exposition of the particular case of the faith reposed 
in God by Abraham is peculiar and remarkable. Neglecting 
the sacrifice of Isaac, he attaches the approval of God to his 
faith, — scarcely borne out by the text in Genesis, — in the 
promise of offspring; and this instance of faith he so sets 
forth as to make it a type and parallel of the great object and 
article of faith of the Christian convert, — the resurrection 
from the dead. " Exempt from weakness in faith, he took no 
thought of his own body already deadened, being as he was 
about a hundred years old, nor the deadness of the womb of 
Sarah — (v. 1 7, in the presence of God, whom he believed as the 
maker of the dead to live, and the caller of things that are not 
into being) — he doubted not in unbelief on the promise of 
God, but was strengthened in faith, giving glory to God, and 
fully convinced that what he had promised he was able also 
to perform ; wherefore it was accounted to him for righteous- 
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ness; and ^that it was accounted to him' was not written for 
him alone, but also with reference to us to whom there will 
also be such an accounting, to as many of us as believe on him 
who raised up Jesus Christ from the dead." 

Here the Apostle approaches the very verge over which 
the noble inculcation of Faith was exposed to slip again and 
be broken irremediably. Some clogging accretion to the 
essential principle is ever going on. Confidence in the noble 
destinies of man, — ^in the dignity of the presiding power of all 
creation, renders any marvels credible that seem consistent 
with such sentiments ; but men stumble in haste when they 
resolve themselves too lighdy as to this consistency, and 
when they blunderingly confound the credible upon evidence 
sufficient, and the justly repudiated as incredible without. 

The life inspired and governed in all actions and senti- 
ments by inexpugnable faith, all bewilderment notwithstand- 
ing, in the dependence of all upon a Lord and Giver of Life, 
just and beneficent ; this is, at last, the ideal to which Paul 
laboured to recall the aspirations of the world. The primal 
germ from which the development was to spread, he truly saw 
was the vital principle of Faith, — to this he held with pertina- 
city and enthusiasm, at the slightest alarm of intrusive for- 
malism ; — it was rather his misfortune than his weakness that 
he was led to attach the all-acceptable principle to exemplar 
incidents, — an averred fact in the past, and a prophesied fact 
in the future. He too rashly staked the principle on the 
truth of Jesus having actually been raised from the dead in 
such a year of Tiberius Caesar ; — could the mistake here have 
been brought home to his conviction, I doubt not that he 
would have borne away, unscathed and purified, his cherished 
faith in God, disposing of the irrelevant illustration as easily 
as he discredited the value of circumcision; and, as I have 
little doubt, he did give up at last the expectation of the 
speedy resurrection, and still retained his heart-whole con- 
fidence in God. 
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VII. 



Moses is next in order, succeeding Abraham in alternar- 
tion, and opposite to King David on the side of Peter. He 
is the next greatest figure to Abraham in Old Testament his- 
tory; as the record stands, he first constituted the Jewish 
tribe into a national power, and to him was also ascribed the 
fixing in written law and institutions, of the best and all the 
most marked characteristics of the race. Christianity seems 
sometimes to supersede him with regret, and willingly escapes 
from an appearance of disrespect for him by ascribing to 
him larger views than speak in his institutions; the more 
questionable of these, it indulgently assumes, were concessions 
to the weaknesses and obstinacies of his people, and at least, 
it is suggested, he so construed them as to be symbolical and 
preparatory for better things. The speech of Stephen, in 
Acts, declares Jesus to be the follower from the Jewish blood, 
whom Moses predicted as to arise and to effect that spiritua- 
lization of worship that he — born in a premature, inhospitable 
age — had failed to gain acceptance for. 

The sum of his original revelation, — " the lively oracles," 
rejected by the calf-worshipping Hebrews, who required a ritual 
at least, if not an idol, — ^was the Decalogue. Even this enun- 
ciation is not free from ceremonialism, — of limited extent com- 
paratively, though, as far as it went, disastrous enough. Mono- 
theism is emphatically proclaimed, — there is one God, — he is 
maker of heaven and earth, and all that in them is, — God, the 
general Creator, to whom is due all gratitude and service; 
who is slighted and disallowed by admission of a claim on 
the part of other Gods, by the making of images or symbols 
of creatures, for objects of adoration. Reverence is due to 
the great God in word; and the greatest profanation of all is 
to falsify reverence for his name, by making the profession of 
it an instrument of deceit and lying. Reverence is due to 
the great God in act ; in the acknowledgment, — in devoting 
and allowing time for the acknowledgment, of human de- 
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pendence ; by moderating our own striving, and that which 
we exact from others under our control. 

If the Commandments vitiate their perfection of simplicity 
by limitations, — if the One God who is to be worshipped is 
unnecessarily defined as a God of a certain name, Jehovah ; — 
if reverence in word is expressed in too niggardly a spirit, as 
but for the protection of this sacred name ; — if the large appli- 
cability of the duty of moderation and mercy in business, be 
infringed by specifying a single form and even a single in- 
stance of its application, the keeping of Sabbaths, — much as 
the world has rued this precedent for consecration of names, 
of formulas, and of days, the expansive spirit has on the whole 
gained an advantage despite the restricting letter. 

The great personal objects of reverence, after God, are 
the parents from whom we receive our being; the natural 
affections stand next immediately after the divine, and the 
exercise of these is encouraged by promises of enhanced hap- 
piness, as neglect of the duties towards God is denounced 
with threats. 

The five commands are followed by denouncements of 
five crimes in order of heinousness or irreparability : — murder, 
adultery, theft, false witness, and, in conclusion, grasping dis- 
position independent of the overt act. 

Such was the essence of the Law said to have been deli- 
vered by Moses " in the beginning," before the hardness of 
the people's hearts cast their ruler upon the invention of cere- 
monial law as a severer curb. Such a sequence is quite in 
the order of nature, — we have it before us at present, when 
reform of superstitious codes and rites and histories is being 
resisted on the ground that the ignorant people must be amused, 
— they will have some religious ceremonies, they cannot be 
trusted to choose the most reasonable if put upon the task of 
re-election, — it is safer to let them go on with what they are 
used to, and no longer are much excited about, and, in fact, 
to repair and revivify these old conveniences when by lapse 
of time they threaten ruin and to leave governing powers in 
the lurch. 
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But there were other reasons why the world, when weary of 
ceremonial worn out, did not feel moved to go back to the 
simplicity of Mosaic monotheism. Grand as it was relatively 
to the idolatries, nature-worships, or mere metaphorical cele- 
brations that it first made opposition to, it was indeed one de- 
gree too commonplace. It proffered a simple, but only too 
simple a solution of the religious position and duties of man, 
and did not recognize all the difficulties that really occupy him» 
In this respect the God of Abraham, supreme but mysterious, 
is nearer to our wants. A god within the range of comprehen- 
sion, whether the creating and reigning God of Moses, or the 
manufacturer and engineer God of Paley, presents himself for 
judgment to the critical faculty of man, and there is cast in- 
fallibly ; and the judge himself, in dismay at his own inevitable 
and conscientious conclusion, appeals for further argument and 
another case. 

On first comparison of Moses and his institutions as va- 
riously ascribed, with the Christian system embodied in the 
picture, his naive monotheism contrasts favourably with a 
sophisticated monotheism, that professes to be consistent with 
a trinal nature ; his denunciation of idolatry might seem to 
have been wasted on the world, when we see it confronted 
with the triumphant adoration of the host ; and the recon- 
stituted altar, with its symbolical sacrifice, appears a mere suc- 
cessor of that makeshift ritualism that he was driven to in 
despair, and was said to have only given in to in the hope that 
it would work out its own dissolution. The world appears to 
have got back again to polytheism, idolatry, and ceremonial 
sacrifices, in forms as universally adopted and more obstinate 
than ever. 

The last, however, remains to be seen ; — it is possible that 
we may find the vitality of these abuses to be due to the fact 
that they are presumptive solutions of the difficulties that do 
necessarily beset religious thought, — that they are thus only 
being driven, Proteus-like, from one transformation to take 
refuge in another; but that these interchanges tend ever to 
exhaustion, till at last all will become concentrated in the last 
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stronghold of misconception, and there may long hold their 
own, but must surrender all together when not only their 
fallaciousness as solutions is exposed, but the nature of the 
difficulties, and the necessity for dispensing with more than a 
qualified solution, — the conclusion as to how much can never 
be concluded, is properly understood. 

Moses in the picture sits with the tablets of the Decalogue 
displayed on his lap, as being still fully in force like the dis- 
played Gospels in front. I am not quite able to trust the 
engraving I have before me, for his expression, but it seems 
to be of marvel, at least of marvelling recognition. The wide 
and starting horns of light and the straightened neck assist 
this effect. He is here a witness of his prophecy of a Saviour 
indeed, fulfilled, — of his typical multitudinous sacrifices super- 
seded by the great reality. Taking perspective into account, 
he will be found, I think, to be looking down at the host, 
— the transubstantiated host on the altar, — and here, perhaps, 
if anywhere in the picture, the painter placed the expression 
of distinct wonder. There might well be something to asto- 
nish Moses in the enunciation of the scene ; — Christ is God, 
— Christ is man, — the wafer which is Christ and which is God, 
is both spiritual and material, is both eaten and worshipped ; 
and so it is that the sin of man is wiped away! 

According to the order of Hebrew writing, the inscription 
on the tablets begins on the right-hand page, below the 
covering left hand of Moses ; it seems to me as if his hand 
involuntarily started forward, as he sees the astounding mi- 
racle, to indicate the commandments of non-idolatrous mo- 
notheism, that it seems to controvert. Looking, at any rate, 
at the transubstantiated wafer, and touching the first com- 
mandment, he intimates the imputed divine presence in the 
Eucharist. 

On the opposite side, — the side of Peter, — John, the Apo- 
stolical Evangelist, is opposite to James, with David, warrior, 
king, and psalmist, beside him ; as Moses, warrior, prophet, 
and legislator, is beside James. 

John is engaged in writing — doubtless the Book of Reve- 
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lation, the book written in heaven, — "And the angel said. 
Write." His Gospel is displayed with the others by the seraph 
below. 

David, crowned at once and helmeted, overlooks the writer 
with concentrated attention, to the interruption of his harp- 
ing, for which his hand and thumb are conspicuously prompt. 
He is here as the most important earthly ancestor of Christ ; 
his kingdom is the type of the heavenly kingdom, his Jeru- 
salem of that heavenly Jerusalem of which he now sees the 
promise and the description written down by John, — the 
kingdom of Christ, " the root of the offspring of David and 
the bright and morning star" (Rev. xxii. 16). 

In the next two figures we have again a pair, each with 
the circular halo of a Christian saint, and wearing the ap- 
pointed ecclesiastical vesture of deaconship ; the neighbour of 
David, with a lively movement, is pointing downwards in the 
direction of one of the earthly groups that his attention seems 
suddenly attracted to, while his opposite, with head averted 
not only from the terrene groups, but even from the occu- 
pants of the celestial hemicycle, gazes upward over his left 
shoulder into space, with steadfast, with rapt expression. His 
right hand, resting on a book, holds the palm of martyrdom. 

Passavant names this figure St. Lawrence, and the opposite 
St. Stephen ; but I reverse the appropriation of names, rely- 
ing on the martyr branch and the heavenward gaze, which 
are equally characteristic of Stephen. The painters constantly 
give Stephen a book, and are justified by the evidence in his 
speech, of study and Scripture learning ; they also frequently 
add stones, the instruments of his martyrdom, which may be 
wanting here without disturbing our conclusion. It is well, 
too, that he should be associated in heaven, " the house not 
made with hands," with Moses, whom he was charged with 
having spoken against, and whom in fact he perished for ex- 
pounding worthily. 

It was during his trial, that " looking up into heaven he 
beheld the glorj'' of God, and Jesus standing at the right 
hand of God, and he said, Behold, I see the heavens opened." 
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Dante, like Rafael in the tapestry, transfers this action to the 
actual martyrdom, and in the picture we study, it seems to he 
re-distributed again : — 

" Poi vidi genti accese in fiioco d' ira. 

Con pietre un giovinetto ancider, forte 

Gridando a s^ pur : Martira, martira : 
E lui vedea chinarsi per la morte, 

Che r aggravava gii, inver la terra 3 

Ma degli occhi facea sempre al Ciel porte^ 
Orando all* alto Sire in tanta guerra, 

Che perdonasse a* suoi persecutori. 

Con quell* aspetto che pieti disserra.'* (Purg. xv. 107.) 

True, he does not here look up to the throne of Christ, 
being, in fact, on a level with it, and indeed somewhat behind 
it, but I have no mistrust of the characteristic intention. 

St. Stephen, as protomartyr, has full claim to his place in 
the ranks of the archegetae of the divine history of man. 

" After the Apostles come the Martyrs, and we find that 
in all works of art that may be cited as authorities, a certain 
order is maintained; the first place is usually given to St. 
Stephen, the second to St. Lawrence." 

" He is generally represented young, of a mild and beau- 
tiful aspect, habited in the rich dress of a deacon, the dal- 
matica, usually crimson, covered with embroidery ; it is square 
and straight at the bottom, with loose sleeves and heavy gold 
tassels hanging down from the shoulders before and behind. 
He bears the palm almost invariably as the protomartyr ; the 
stones, which are his peculiar attributes, are either in his hand 
or in his drapery, or on his head and shoulders, or lying at 
his feet, or sometimes on the Scriptures which he holds in his 
hand, showing the manner of death that he suffered for the 
Gospel, and in allusion also to his preaching before death." 

So the graceful Anna Jameson, in her * Sacred and Le- 
gendary Art.' 

St. Lawrence owes his preferment here to local interests 
and connections. He is a sort of Roman parallel of St. 
Stephen ; he was a deacon, — archdeacon, says the legend of 
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Pope Sixtus II., twenty-fourth from St. Peter; under Valerian 
and Galienus he desired to precede Sixtus in martyrdom, as 
Stephen preceded St. Peter, but was put off by the Pope with 
notice that he was to follow him. He was entitled II Cortese 
Spagnolo, on the ground that when St. Stephen's body trans- 
ferred to Rome was deposited in his tomb, his own moved 
aside to concede the place of honour on the right hand to the 
new arrival. 

The tale seems not ill to represent the unceremonious mo- 
dification of his original basilica without the walls, in honour 
of the guest. The eastern entrance was closed, the apse broken 
through, and the church virtually turned round has become 
the mere choir of a new basilica added on to it westward. I 
recognize something characteristic in the air of concerned 
sympathy, with which in the picture he seems to be looking 
down at the group of crowding neophytes. 

In due course of alternation the next figures on either side 
should be Old Testament worthies, unless some new principle 
interferes. Christian saints they cannot be, from the absence of 
the nimbus ; and we must therefore wave aside the Christian 
warriors, — St. Maurice of the Theban legion, and St. George. 
They each of them are half-obscured by the clouds. The 
next to Stephen appears a warrior, by helmet, armour, and 
ocreated legs ; Joshua is the probable title offered by Passavant. 

The other figure is more concealed, and more equivocal so 
far as seen. One leg with its accoutrements is as nearly similar 
to that of Joshua as may be ; but he seems unhelmeted, and 
the garb of his upper person to be altogether peaceable. If 
warrior he be, we may best fall back upon Judas Maccabaeus, 
whom Dante pairs with Joshua in the ' Paradiso.' He looks 
back, and rather downwards, over his right shoulder into 
outer space, and aids not unimportantly the same sense of 
unity of scene that is promoted by the so variously distri- 
buted attention of his majestic compeers. 
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VIII. 



Thus we have completed the circuit of the supramundane 
portion of the picture, the collective expression of the Ca 
tholic creed respecting the existence and operations of the God- 
head in the Universe and in all the antecedents of mundane 
development. The central figure is Christ, with the proceeding 
Holy Spirit at the point of sympathetic union between the 
human and the divine ; but the supreme figure is God the 
Father, crowned with the symbol of triune nature, — God who 
holds the universe in one hand and blesses with the other; 
the Almighty, the Author of all good. Creator of earth and 
heaven, of men and of all orders of angels ; from whom diverge 
the influences that spread beyond human ken through time 
and space unfathomable. 

The human relations and sympathies of Christ are exhibited 
together with the divine. He is shown as the offspring by 
supernatural conception of a mortal mother, God manifest in 
the flesh, the rescuer of man by the great symbolical example 
of all self-sacrifice, the encouraging type of the ultimate exal- 
tation of all that is humble, devoted, loving. 

The series of patriarchs, apostles, martyrs sets forth the 
divine order that has ruled the history of the race, from its 
original creation to the latest epoch, — no age without its heroes, 
no heroes without their special function to receive and trans- 
mit with enhancement the gathering interest of the great epic 
of time and eternity. 

At last, in the Gospels the full mystery of God's purposes 
and the benignity of Christ is declared ; and from Jesus trans- 
ported to the skies descends the comfort of the Holy Spirit, 
the promised Paraclete that is to be with man to the end, — to 
represent, to be, the continued presence of Christ himself in 
his assembled Church upon earth, the object of adoration, the 
means of grace, the assurance of presiding power and love, 
the guarantee of pardon and immortality. 

It is at this point, then, at the dove hovering and descending 
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upon the consecrated wafer of the eucharist, that the two halves 
of the picture, of the subject, unite ; this is the great link of 
the communion of temporal and eternal, the finite and the 
infinite, things visible with things invisible. 

So, in fact, the doctrine of transubstantiation, which is here 
expressed, is the very focal point in which all lines of Catholic 
doctrine intersect, whether proceeding from the natural or the 
so-called supernatural world. This is the doctrine which was 
made to assert most absolutely the authority of the Church, at 
the same time that it postulated implicitly all the premises of 
its theological confession. Whether it be pleasant to us or 
not, therefore, we find the painter committed to a co-ordina- 
tion of more than sacerdotalism, of ecclesiasticism, with re- 
ligion. Nothing less was claimed oris set forth. The recep- 
tion of the sacrament, the eucharist, was essential to salvation ; 
and the administration of this rested with the Church, as by 
the act of churchmen was eflfected its consecration. When so 
duly consecrated, the bread and wine became the veritable 
body and blood of Christ, the same that was born of Mary, 
hung on the cross, was raised from the grave of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, the same that is now reigning in heaven, the same that 
ever had been and that was still being reproduced all the world 
over by Christian priests, all testimony of the senses or re- 
pugnancy of reason notwithstanding. Such was the constant 
miracle being wrought by the agency of the Church, — ^wrought 
so absolutely, in virtue of its authority as a corporate Church, 
that no unworthiness on the part of the ofiiciating priest, 
not even his unbelief, vitiated the consecration or rendered 
the transmutation of the elements less certain or less effica- 
cious. 

If the world was not shocked, and is not, at such preten- 
sions, and others of like impudence, it is to a great extent 
due to the most valiant oppugners of them being with equal 
confidence oppugnant of other dogmas and doctrines which 
the common experience of mankind finds cannot be shaken 
off so unceremoniously. The truly mysterious is aflTected to 
be pooh-poohed along with the imposture ; and imposture 
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escapes neither alarmed nor injured, nay safe and self-com- 
placent, under the mysterious skirt. 

The miracle is here expressed pictorially with the fullest suc- 
cess : on either side of the altar our eyes are caught by a pair 
of figures, equal in dignified expression and even similar, but 
in contrasted garb as ecclesiastical and lay. Of these the figure 
on the gospel side of the altar appears, both by his episcopal 
cope and the praying acolyte below, to be the ofiiciating priest; 
and the hands which he extends towards the monstrance are a 
visible declaration of his agency and appeal to the opus operatum. 
His sage-like compeer on the other side of the altar, completes 
the significance of his gesture, by pointing upwards to heaven, 
to Christ enthroned above the altar, while appealing to St. 
Ambrose, whose amazement blends away into adoring admira- 
tion. Here, again, the double reference is reinforced by the 
fixed gaze of the serious face behind, being directed to the 
wafer. Thus Jerome is poring over the sacred page, which the 
hierophant looks down upon, as if to verify the asserted and 
exhibited miracle, as being in accordance with Scripture, while 
Pope Gregory the Great gazes upward like Ambrose with faith, 
but with the more self-possessed, though equally devout expres- 
sion, becoming his vicegerency; and Augustine, the fourth of 
the great fathers of the Latin Church, transmits a record of 
the sanctifying influence produced by the witnessed, approved, 
and accepted dogma to his scribe, the intermediate authority of 
tradition. 

Other assenting, admiring, and adoring witnesses must have 
attention hereafter ; their numbers and dignity make more ob- 
servable the contrast, distinct though limited, of a questioning 
and inquiring group on the left foreground not unreflected on 
the right, and a knot of disputants at the back, who, remote as 
they are, are discernible as of a meaner type. 

The traditionary title of the picture therefore, the Discus- 
sion, Controversy of the Eucharist, — Disputa del Sacramento, — 
is as happily vindicated as that of the School of Athens. 
True, that the chief centre and main area of the picture are 
occupied by the Church in attitude triumphant, as ignoring the 
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very possibility of a controversy on a matter avouched by 
authority of Scripture and by its own. Still controversy is in- 
dicated as by no means out of mind; it is 'owned as tardily 
dying out among what were thought to be its ruins, — they 
proved to harbour the ineradicable germ of rebellion, although 
aside, although in the background, and despite the crushing 
majority that now checks and counter\^ails it. 

Rafael painted the Church complacent in the domination 
of the doctrine through which it was to be in a few years 
most vehemendy and all but fatally assailed. O miserable race 
of man I we not unnaturally cry, as we glance over the long 
centuries, and see such a subject for ever a matter of dis- 
pute, exhausting lives of study, of argument ; engrossing all 
the labour of the most able intellect that unhelpful humanity 
can furnish for care of its chief interests ; and after all, as it 
would seem, nothing is settled. Can it be that the outcome of 
each age is simply that the years have been got through ? — 
are we then, like convicts, at the wicked wheel, but " doing 
time," and only ceasing when life or punishment is exhausted, 
or strength fails ? Does the reasoning, the religious world only 
rest from strife when it is tired, to renew it when rested ? The 
review is too long to be entered upon here ; for others be it to 
vindicate, if they may, the honour of our race, by showing 
that each age has done somewhat for enlightenment in such 
matters, however little, and that in all the flux and reflux of 
argument, the later high-water marks ever show a receding 
line of the barren obstreperousness of dispute, — a gain of terri- 
tory, peaceful at least now, and in due time to be productive. 

A glance at the eucharistic theories of a single epoch, — 
the age of St. Paul, — will show us how all the germs of later 
controversies were present, nay, were germinant at the very 
commencement of the Christian story ; and indications will 
arise of themselves that even these, at this primitive epoch, 
had still primaeval antecedents in earlier formations of social 
being, and will satisfy us perhaps in resting upon a reference 
to principles of human errors, and aspirations, and vagaries 
common to all ages. 
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IX. 



The one personally authenticated account that we have of 
the usages and associations connected, during the lives of the 
Apostles, with the Lord's Supper, is in Paul's first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and cited as received by him intermediately, 
— aTTo, not irapa — " from the Lord." Paul writes to his Greek 
converts, that he repeats the version of the origin of the cele- 
bration that he had already given them. This repetition, 
however, being given in more detail than was requisite for re- 
minding, and with some feeling in view of certain miscon- 
ceptions or abuses, most probably adjusted emphasis and even 
elaborated particulars, to help application. 

" But this I have to declare to you not in the way of praise, 
that your assembling together is not for improvement, but the 
reverse ; for in the first place, when you assemble in meeting I 
hear that there are separations among you, and to a certain 
extent I believe it, for parties there must be among you that 
the approved may become known among you. So then, 
when you assemble in the same place, this is no eating of 
the Lord's Supper ; for each begins to eat his private supper, 
and one is hungry while another is drunk. Have you not, 
then, your houses for feeding and drinking, that ye show con- 
tempt for the meeting {eKKXrjaia) of God, and shame those 
who are poor? What shall I say to you? Shall I praise 
you? In this matter praise I do not. For I received from 
the Lord what I have also delivered to you, that the Lord 
Jesus, the night that he was betrayed, took bread, and having 
given thanks, broke it, and said, *This is my body, which 
is broken for your advantage ; do this in memory of me ;' so 
also the cup after the supper, saying, * This cup is the new co- 
venant in my blood; do this, so often as ye drink, in my 
memory.' For as often as ye eat this bread and drink the 
cup, ye proclaim the Lord's death until he come; so that 
whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the cup of the Lord 
unworthily will be guilty of (be responsible for) the body and 
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blood of the Lord. But let a man examine himself as to wor- 
thiness, and thus let him eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup ; for he who eats and drinks, eats and drinks judgment 
upon himself as not discerning the body of the Lord. On 
this account it is that many among you are weakly and ailing, 
and a considerable number have fallen asleep. The rest I will 
set in order when I come." 

Here, in the Corinthian application of Paul's original in- 
structions, we find the traces of a substantial meal taken in 
common, upon the principle of the Greek epavosy connected 
with a commemorative adjunct in the blessing or giving thanks 
to God for the loaf that was to be partaken of by all, and 
the cup of wine which was apparently to be passed round, — 
the loving cup, — to the whole company. This commemo- 
rative element gave a sacred character to the meal, — it intro- 
duces the principle of a celebration ; in the Apostolic epoch 
(Acts ii. 46) it seems to have been the usage of the daily 
meal ; then we have hint of special meeting for this purpose 
on the first day of the week (Acts xx. 7). Already at Corinth 
the assembling is expressed by a formal phrase denoting some- 
thing more than the daily muster for dinner. Dinner was 
being so earnesdy improved as an occasion of religion, that 
the occasion became religious with dinner as the adjunct. We 
are at the crisis when the retention of any of the unceremo- 
niousness of a meal was becoming repugnant to the deepening 
solemnity. The abuses described by Xenophon, of the Greek 
custom of individual contributions to a common meal, are 
curiously repeated ; the sociability of the arrangement, and 
interchange of variety of viands, had many advantages, and 
there was the charm, perhaps, on occasion, of emulative libe- 
rality ; but the contingencies of friendliness in this form are 
serious, — ostentation, greed, parasitism, discontent, and an 
unseemly scramble. So the sociability has to be sacrificed. 
" Feed at hom?," said Paul, and come to the assembly to eat 
the Lord's Supper in a frame of mind that would be as little 
compatible as a previous full meal, with eager appetite. The 
dignity of the celebration is saved by such a change, but it is 
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evidently on the high road to become, — it has already be- 
come, — a ceremony. 

There is a natural symbolism in a common meal that 
shapes out in the matter a course for ceremony. The acts 
of eating and drinking, by their physical, sentimental, and 
intellectual accompaniments, — by muscular refreshment, soci- 
able sympathy, revived mental energy, — give the devout a 
natural occasion of reverting to the idea of a Creator and 
preserver ; the thankfulness for restoration and support min- 
gles with the mystery of nourishment and growth, and of the 
dependence of life, and mental vigour, and sensibility on vul- 
gar and material substance. Transubstantiation, as matter of 
fact, we witness several times every day; hence bread and 
wine, the most ordinary representatives of the two great 
classes of sustenance, — the solid and fluid, — might well be, as 
they were, taken by men in an age when symbolical expres- 
sion was much more easy and natural than literal or scientific 
definition, for sacred symbols in the mysteries, — of the relation 
of the material to the human on the one hand, and, on the 
other, of the human to the divine. Jewish and Heathen pre- 
cedents for connecting religious mysticism and sacerdotalism 
with a ritual meal were so rife, — every mind was so imbued 
with the associations, that the result was inevitable. The 
Lord's Supper took up symbolical and magical significances 
ready formed from j the Paschal Supper, the sacrificial feasts, 
and the mythological homophagia, with alacrity, for the very 
reason that it was in its nature to have formed them for itself. 
Participation in the same food is a symbol of brotherhood, 
of membership of one body, which the sympathetic excite- 
ment may well seem to bear witness to. In this very sense 
Paul appeals to participation in the same cup of blessing as 
constituting the participants, — the communicants, a single 
being. If this were true of fellow-disciples, how not of dis- 
ciples and their master, and how not especially of disciples at 
the table of the revived sect, where the place of the Crucified 
was held to be only temporarily vacant ? 

The most religious of the Roman forms of marriage was 
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called confarreatioj from the participation of the newly-mar- 
ried in the same consecrated wheaten cake, — expressive of 
that completest union represented in the form of self-assertion 
— Ubi tu Cat us f ibi ego Caia. 

To the same effect, with still more of solemnity, was the 
participation of sacrificers in an offering, the great festive 
and social meal of antiquity; — they were not merely so 
brought into most intimate communication with each other, 
but they were at a common table with the Gods. "They 
who partake of the sacrifice," says St. Paul, " are they not 
also sharers in the altar ?" 

The Jew read in his history how his ancestors were cere- 
moniously sprinkled by Moses at the great promulgation of 
the Law, with the same blood that was also poured out upon 
the altar of Jehova ; and it was so that Jehova and the nation 
became parties to a covenant. 

With Paul the idea of the Lord's Supper has already 
reached such a point of development that the bread and wine 
are equivalents of flesh and blood, — of the flesh and blood of ' 
a sacrifice, — a sacrifice which is the sanction of a new cove- 
nant to take the place of the old. These transitions were the 
easiest and most natural possible, and it may have been by 
mere unconscious inference that he ascribed the connection of 
the ideas to Jesus himself. The institution of the Last Supper 
having been fixed as in the three first Gospels, at the last 
common meal with Jesus, which may easily have occurred at 
the celebration of the Passover, there is little to surprise us 
when these elements had taken the place already of the victim 
eaten by partakers of a sacrifice, that by Paul himself and the 
fourth Gospel Jesus should be recognized as the paschal lamb. 
"Christ our passover is slain" (i Cor. v. 7). 

Thus sociable participation prepares for commemorative, 
and that for mystical rite, by natural development that is 
only hastened, it may be, when examples are familiar, — ^when 
the tendency for mysticism is hovering in the air ; — the bodily 
communion becomes sacrificial communion, becomes a sym- 
bol illustrating the beauty and the fact, or the duty and aspi- 
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ration of mental and moral union, sympathy, communion of 
man with man, — of man with God, — all " are one in Christ," 
and Christ, by Uke sympathy, is one with God; it then 
comes to be held the means of such communion, only when 
celebrated solemnly and worthily,^— with a sense or with the 
merit of duty fulfilled ; but, if otherwise, as bringing down a 
judgment. At this point all is prepared for the appearance 
of the priest, who transforms it for besotted superstition into 
a magical formula ; who claims, and gets his claim accepted, 
to be the privileged possessor of the secret, the custodian of 
the salutary mystery, — its sole authorized dispenser and mi- 
nister, — the lord of consciences and commander of the world. 
It is grievous to see Paul, — Paul, of all others, — ^too unthink- 
ingly pointing him the way in one of the most unwelcome 
sentences he ever penned, — the threat of illness, of megrims 
and death, — nay, the ascription of them to disregard of a 
mystical rite that was only respectable when recognized as 
deliberately symbolical. 

My own impression as to the development of theae ideas 
and usages, then, is, that the blessing of the bread and the 
cup, customary generally among the Jews, may have been 
especially emphasized in the narrow society living in common 
that clustered about Jesus, and that either kept together or 
speedily reunited after his death ; — that it was when Jesus 
began to acquire the characteristics of a sacrifice of a new 
covenant, — of the Paschal lamb of another dispensation, and 
while the memory of his death was kept in view at every 
assemblage of the brotherhood, that the elements of bread 
and wine, which were the usual concomitants of sacrifices, 
became substitutes for the animal and superseded symbol. 
Paul, no less than the Gospel accounts, ascribes to Jesus at 
the Last Supper a foreknowledge of his fate ; but this can 
scarcely be accepted, unless in the sense of general depression 
and foreboding. 

Here the sacrificial symbolism of the ethnics came in to 
reinforce the special associations from Judaea ; and when bread 
and wine became symbols of the body and blood of a suffer- 
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ing God, — of a triumphant deliverer, — the bond of union 
among a sect of religionists, — they claimed to supersede the 
ceremonialism and initiations of the Bacchic and Demetriac 
religions, as distinctly as Jesus, the Paschal lamb, superseded 
the Levitical institution. 

Hence the new symbol combines the contrasted systems of 
the bloody sacrifices and the bloodless offering from hill and 
vineyard, — the double services of Cain and Abel. The per- 
tinence of all these offerings is similar, — as evidence of sub- 
mission and subjection by voluntary tribute and self-negation, 
or price and ransom payable for restoration to favour, — as ex- 
pressions of gratitude, of hope, — as aspirations for intercourse 
with the unknown. Moreover, both forms alike, Gentile and 
Jewish, and the Christian form with their united force, give 
poetical or mystical expression to the faith that the Infinite — 
the Inscrutable Providence — is as present in the inanimate as 
in the animate, in the simply vital no less than in the intelli- 
gent and the moral — permeates, unites, comprises all we can 
know and all we are, as well as spreads into the unknown that 
at once circumscribes and is contained in all. 

Poetical figures, commemorative symbols, have been re- 
sorted to, to supply expression for thoughts and feelings ur- 
gent for outcome, and yet abashed at their own appearance 
when attempting to come forth in naked, self-confounding 
paradox ; misreports of events, corrupted and imagined his- 
tory, and deliberate fable, have been taken up into the com- 
bination from time to time; and so at last we have the sophisti- 
cated and supercomplex doctrine of Transubstantiation. Strip 
it of its lendings, and we find below them, — perhaps, we may 
agree to say, this, — The world of matter seems distinct from 
the world of mind ; but, strange as it appears, they are mutu- 
ally reagent ; — if mind is served by an organism, organism as 
evidently governs mind. God is as operative in one as in the 
other ; the substance of the world then is holy, like the collec- 
tive soul of it. We touch God when we touch the material 
world, for through the material world God touches us. 

So near to the historical origin of the rite of the Lord's 
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Supper, lie the readily flourishing germs of the full doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, of the real presence in the Eucharist, 
and such is the principle of its power. Like all other primi- 
tive and persistently developed dogmas, it is an attempt of per- 
plexed and rather alarmed mankind to embody in symbolism, 
to express in the language of signs, which always admits of 
equivoque, a mystery of Ufe and the world that defies or 
would shock in logical statement. The paradoxes of creeds, 
let it be repeated again, are equivalents in language, after this 
shock has been got over, of the equivoque of symbolism; they 
are the expression of the equilibrium of evidence brought 
home to the convictions after, but only after, ages of contro- 
versy and inquiry, of foiled dogmatism and equally foiled scep- 
ticism. Between affirmations and negations upon points that 
most concern him, and of which, as no intermediate proposi- 
tion is possible, one must be true, man stands, after all his 
efforts, exhausted and bewildered, and knows no better escape 
than to verbally assent to both, and live — for this it comes 
to— in a state of alternating attention to the two. 

The frank admission of the logical difficulty of the theo- 
logical, and hence implicitly of the religious problem, as of 
necessity by logic insurmountable, is the last lesson of the 
nations with whom intellect has been most conspicuous ; the 
latest services of intellect, after boldly and jealously asserting 
its prerogatives to the full where able, are to render a frank 
exposition of its own inabilities without reluctance as without 
reservation; — to volunteer with zeal a not mean help in 
indicating, as the seat of last appeal, the experiences of the 
heart; and at last shrewdly to post guards about the heart, 
against deceptions from within and from without, that may 
be as disastrous and humiliating as any by which intellect 
itself was kept in play and baffled on its way to its great home. 
So " thought is tired of wandering o'er the world, and home- 
bound fancy — or say the instinct of faith — runs her back 
ashore," and opens the eyes closed in expectation of wrecking 
shock, to find herself in port. 

The same problems of mind and heart have presented 
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themselves in all ages, but have been selected and seized on 
for attention with varying interest by different nations. The 
gradual confluence of the nations, and transmission and con- 
flict of their conclusions upon difl^culties, or their stratagems 
for evading them, resulted in the complicated doctrines and 
systems of doctrines intermingled with most uncertain his- 
torical postulates, that we see in the picture, which we began, 
and must continue and conclude, by considering. The Greeks 
have been the great investigators of religious problems from 
the side of intellect, as well as the most successful embellishers 
of them in ideal art and illustration. To the Hebrews we may 
be said to owe the greatest example of the properly religious 
spirit, — the abiding recognition of dependence on infinite be- 
nevolence and power, on God ; and the unshaken, unshakeable 
faith and action in accordance with such faith in such a God, 
all difliculties and perplexities and sufferings notwithstanding. 
Hebrew and Greek alike were adopted and subjugated by 
Rome ; and a new history arose, in the course of mental and 
social reactions, through which Roman organization brought 
out the Catholic church ; the picture of Theology which sets 
this forth becomes an embodiment of the testimony concur- 
rent to this effect, of philosophy and revelation, schoolmen and 
churchmen, — of all history, profane and sacred, — all literature, 
loftily speculative or enthusiastically inspired. 

Antiquarians and archaeologists have very fully illustrated 
the historical relations of the Christian mystery of the Eucha- 
rist to the great initiations of antiquity, and shown how, as 
the Church advanced, it borrowed from them form and de- 
tails. The Eleusinian mysteries were the most renowned and 
sacred of all; and, by the time the celebration was most 
developed in the flourishing times -of Athens, had already ab- 
sorbed, and more or less assimilated, numerous other im- 
portant systems, as they were themselves to be ultimately 
absorbed into the Christian system. The religion of Demeter 
and Persephone, the goddesses of wheaten harvest, had com- 
bined with that of Dionysus, the god of wine; and their 
symbols were easily associated, while the double passion and 
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descent to Hades and return, of Persephone on the one hand, 
and of Dionysus on the other, invited a combination of the 
mythologies. Each presented an image of human Ufe and 
death, sorrow and joyful resurrection, in the contingencies of 
harvest and seedtime ; and the agricultural type readily har- 
monized with still another mythical scheme which represented 
the accidents and aspirations of man, as typified by vicissi- 
tudes of the sun. At the temple at Delphi, on the plains of 
Thessaly, and in the great hall of Eleusis, solar symbolism 
was blended with that of the harvests o corn or wine ; and 
by one devious route or other, joined alliance with eastern 
astral worships, and with the Isis and Osiris of the rising and 
the falling Nile. In all man was shown a parallel to the con- 
tingencies of his own being in the general order of nature, 
and was assured of a high destiny by correspondence with such 
high antecedents. " Blessed is he," sang Pindar, " who having 
seen these descends into the caverned earth, — it has been for 
him to know the end of life, — for him to know its God-con- 
ferred commencement." " The scope of the mysteries," says 
Plato in the Phaedo, " is to lead up the soul to that condition 
from whence, as from its origin, it primarily descended ;" — 
echoes both, of the purport of the primaeval Homeric hymn. 

Some of the mysterious symbolism was more than suflfi- 
ciently coarse, and some grotesque ; and the fathers of the 
Church freely overlook symbolical purport in their jealous 
denunciations, though the naturalness of such types is vindi- 
cated by transformations of the Christian Eucharist itself to 
forms still more repulsive. (Epiphan. de Haer.) 

Denouncement went hand in hand or alternated with adop- 
tion, and in result we find the great Easter festival, the de- 
pression of Lent, the joyous revulsion of Carnival, falling in 
with antecedents from solar celebrations ; or in reversed order 
repeating precedents as decided; the same chief mystic sym- 
bols of bread and wine adopted, and all the technology of 
Eleusis transferred to the Church with no inconsiderable por- 
tions of its ritual. TertuUian (adv. Haer. 40) has no other 
explanation of such close agreements to propose than that "the 
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Mysteries have the Devil to thank for their existence, who de- 
lights in perverting truth, and mimics divine sanctities in the 
mysteries of idols." But it was not long before the sacraments 
of the Church generally adopted the names fivan^puLj reXcra/, 
hroTrrela, ejroyff^ta, etc., and the Eucharist especially was reXer^ 
TcXertDVj — participation in it was fivelaOcu. 

Hear the summing up of Baur : — " As the ancient mys- 
teries had reference to a suffering nature-God, so the Chris- 
tain sacrament to a suffering God-man ; and the fundamental 
ideas of all religion, life and death, sin and expiation, apostasy 
and recovery, compose in both the contents of both doctrines 
and symbols, with the distinction only that in Christianity all 
has assumed a decidedly ethical significance, and the image is 
infinitely subordinated to the idea. Still it is firom this side, 
more than from any other, that Christianity attached itself 
to the spirit and essence of ancient religion. Even in Chris- 
tianity the necessity was recognized for a certain symbolical 
embodiment of the ideal, and, remarkably enough, her sym- 
bols are the very same that were already in the service of na- 
ture-religion. As in these water was the specially purifying 
element, so by water was given in Christianity the dedication 
to a higher life ; and as aforetime in ancient religions, every 
higher instruction respecting the divinity and the destiny of 
man had proceeded from the good gifts of nature, which man 
respected as gifts of Bacchus and of Ceres, so did the Church 
also hold to wine and bread as the sacred symbols by which 
the spiritual being should be nourished and advanced. * Christ 
is the vine and the bread of life, he who believes in him will 
neither hunger nor thirst.' This combination is even justified 
by the historical observation that in the early Church in the 
very time of Constantine, a disciplina arcani took form, which 
treated the Lord's Supper precisely as a mystery." (Baur, ap. 
Nork., art. Mysterien, sub Jin,) 

These combinations can scarcely in any respect be called 
accidental; they are the falling together of several versions of 
a story that nature tells to all mankind in terms of natural 
symbolism, ever \try much alike. The new religion coalesced 
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with the old at its most sacred side, — the most sacred side of 
both, because there the general agreement had most special 
value. Natural suggestion would quite account for the sacred 
symbols being the same, though the whole world, at the date 
of the origin of Christianity, had not been so pervaded by the 
association of the Egyptian and Greek mysteries, — the very 
structure of ordinary phraseology not so universally affected by 
them, — that the retention of them was all but inevitable. 



The main theme of the picture, — for to this we have ever 
to return, — is declared by the inscribed medallion above it as 
Theology, the exhibition of man as religious ; and an illustra- 
tion of this could not be given otherwise by a painter of the 
Vatican, however comprehensive he might hope to make the 
scope of his work, than as the exhibition of religious man as 
Christian, and as Christian in a narrower, a restricted Roman 
and not a truly Catholic sense of the world. Man is dis- 
played here as religious, as the counterpart picture exhibits 
him studiously intellectual, and, by the conditions of the time 
and place, the ideal is defaced in part by the mingled sectarian- 
ism of Hebrew and Christian, Jew and Gentile. 

Religion, — Roman Catholic religion, assumed as truly 
Catholic, — is fitly symbolized by the chief religious mystery it 
recognized and proclaimed as at once actual and symbolical, 
of the Trinity in unity, — the real presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, — one with God, one with man and with the world. 

Every religion professes to give some account of the na- 
ture of the Godhead and his relations with man and with all 
nature, his operations in nature, and the means and value of 
human intercourse with the Divine. These are matters that 
the law of our natural constitution shrouds in mystery, — ^we 
vainly geek for definite satisfaction, — they who are most con- 
fident prove at last to say little more than that knowing as 
much on these matters as any other the most ordinary and 
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simple, we are reduced to admit our seeming simple know- 
ledge as nothing worth. And so, if well advised, we shall think 
it much if we can even attain to accurate limitation of our 
ignorance concerning them, and resolve to work as heartily 
as ever, but work in faith. 

These however are the points respecting which the Church, 
the ape of nature, takes upon itself to enunciate conundrums, 
that only obscure the real mystery with a pretence to be ex- 
planatory — lucid ; and so assent is claimed not to the admis- 
sion of a difficulty, but to the averment of knowledge that 
does not, cannot exist. 

In this way the theological troubles of man take, illicitly, 
the form of his theological triumphs ; and his allegiance to the 
Eternal is appropriated by a confederacy of impostors, or im- 
postor-managed dupes. 

Transubstantiation was the standing, daily, constant miracle, 
which the Church asserted ; and had the Church contented 
itself with enunciating as the fact of transubstantiation, the 
mysterious interchangeable nature of the material, the in- 
tellectual, the moral, the spiritual world, — with inviting con- 
templation of this mysterj'^, and enjoining and helping to give 
intensity and expression to our awe, there would have been 
nothing to say. But it was imposture and usurpation to pre- 
tend to limit the instances of the miracle, and to be the sole 
and the indispensable agents and witnesses and communicators 
of the fact, and to present it as a solution, instead of describing 
it as an after all inadequate symbol of our ignorance. 

The mysteries of the Church are, in fact, in their origin and 
in their most, or only pardonable form, dogmatical or mythical 
expressions of the antinomies of philosophy. Abstract science, 
physical science, moral philosophy, when pursued as far as 
mortal analysis can prosecute them, bring us quite as inevitably 
as when only probed most moderately below the surface, into 
contact with paradoxes which no study can reconcile or can 
escape from, which seem first to parody and then to parallel the 
paradoxes of theology, and ultimately are found to be the same. 

We are face to face with assertions which are contradictory 
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and inconsistent, yet each of which we are perforce held to 
accept, assent to, and act upon as true. The eternity and 
omnipresence of Deity are as incomprehensible — and they 
are no whit more so, than the possibility of motion and the 
divisibility of matter. 

*' Two things I ever tremble as I scan, 
The starry heaven and the mind of man :** 

so Kant (rendered by Lord Houghton). 

The impossibility of conceiving the commencement of 
what has never existed, or the end of what has, involves the 
inference that whatever exists now existed virtually in time an- 
tecedent, — is an effect, that is, or condition in time subsequent 
equivalent to a cause — a condition, in time antecedent. The 
eternity and universality of causation in space, is an impression 
that is constantly hovering around us, and influencing and sub- 
lying all our inferences, whether we ever bring ourselves to 
confront the proposition in definite terms or not. But the 
essence of sequence, as of extension, is a series of differences ; 
and if an effect is the equivalent exponent of cause, it is not 
the cause purely, but the cause with a difference ; and if we say 
the difference is a portion of the cause, we are still confronted 
with the paradox of an eternal and universal identity being 
compatible with an equally eternal and universal interference, 
or force of difference, — an inconsistent idea. There is no 
escape by the resort to a theory of duality, for duality implies 
independence, of which there can be no question here ; the de- 
struction or the disallowance of one of the seemingly conflict- 
ing pair obliterates the other also. Existence, power, without 
difference involved or defining, is negation, — is a blank, non- 
entity. But power limited is power checked, and mutually limit- 
ing powers are powers subjected to still superior power ; and so 
the controversy and contradiction defies elimination. 

Power eternal, omnipresent, ever the same, ever changing, 
as eternal in a moment as in an aeon, as limitless in an atom 
as in a sidereal system, to which a thousand years is by infinite 
divisibility as one day, one second as ten thousand years, the 

H 
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same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; — all these contradictory 
and unintelligible paradoxes are as ine\ntably axiomatic for the 
student of nature, without reference to any moral considera- 
tions whatever, as are the postulates of Euclid. 

There is no difficulty in theology which does not also 
exist in philosophy, for the best of reasons, — philosophy and 
theology, as bodies of sanctioned conclusions, imposture and 
ignorance apart, are in effect the same. 

The same infinite divisibiUty of time and space that at- 
taches to the ideas is really inseparable from the material inci- 
dents of which they are predicable ; and the hand is as unable 
to effect an ultimate division of a solid object, — its comminu- 
tion to such an extent that the half of any morsel shall not 
be less than the whole, that it shall not still have a surface 
and an interior, — as the mind is unable to conceive of such a 
subdivision in the abstract. 

God as a primary cause, existing independently of nature, 
involves as essential a contradiction as God the equivalent of 
nature. If nature, or the sum of existence, is the act of God, 
it is God acting, it is God ; God acting on nature is an idea 
not distinguishable from God acting upon God. In either 
case we have power active and power passive, the originative 
and receptive, with still a lacuna only to be filled up by as- 
sumptions that multiply lacunae, or of powers instrumental, — 
intermediate between the agent and the recipient, which ex- 
plain nothing, because a middle term is again postulated be- 
tween agent and instrument and instrument and recipient. 

And in like manner it is that the Divine unity is supple- 
mented ; and Elohim are only superseded by Jehovah, for Je- 
hovah to be associated with the Logos, the Son, the Holy Spirit. 

From the abstract mysteries of power, existence, causation, 
and eternity and universality in time and space outwards and 
inwards, increasing or retiring, the course of paradox irrefra- 
gable moves on to the relations of dead matter with living and 
sentient ; the transmutation of elements effected in the growth 
of plants, is one of the most expressive exponents of the unity 
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of nature. Vegetation is the intermediate term between dead 
matter and animal life, for the brute as well as for man. 

The solar and sidereal periods, which are the grandest mea- 
surers of time and space, give a typical cycle of birth, culmina- 
tion, and decay ; and this is repeated in the sympathetic lives 
of the growing, blowing, ripening flowers and fruits of the 
earth. The interdependence as well as sympathy of both is 
thus evinced; but how the gross earth, which is essential to 
vegetable life, should originate it, is beyond ken and observation, 
and as much so how vegetable should develope animal. Every 
intermediate link of which we can gain cognizance is increased 
knowledge, and therefore increased power, but brings us no 
nearer to the solution of the mystery of mutual influence, than 
a primary analysis solves the mystery of infinite divisibility. 
A growing organism seizes upon dead elements about ; selects, 
appropriates, rejects ; it may be by agency of the physical and 
chemical and electric forces, but always in subordination to a 
certain typical tendency of development, reproduction, and 
death, which seems too superior not to have been the antece- 
dent, and which yet periodically declares itself as subject of its 
own subordinate elements. And still it is only when sentient life 
comes upon the scene that the full sense of mystery arises. 
True, that the changes from soil to flower, from fruit to 
flesh, are veritable transubstantiation, yet even to not uncul- 
tured ages they have seemed easily accounted for by the value 
of compositions and resolutions and rearrangements. But for 
sentient life the case is diflferent : this strikes the mind as abso- 
lutely distinct from the material elements on which it depends 
for development and vigour ; or if not so, then the theorist on 
such a view must regard it as transferred from the sentient 
herb, and only removes the difliculty to the point of time 
between growth of herb and feeding soil ; and if the soil be 
supposed sentient, it presents in itself the same mystery of 
compatible and interdependent opposites, the body and the 
soul, which we are conscious of in our own bodies and trans- 
fer to the herb and to the field. 

The food of man, as I have said, is daily instance of a 
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mystery of transubstantiation : his body and his blood are the 
corn and wine that are gathered from the furrow and the 
branch, and that, by some inconceivable alchemy, become not 
only muscular vigour but sensation, consciousness, repudiative 
instinctively of identity with the feeding elements. 

But these so-called gross elements are, as we have seen, re- 
cognizable as the acts, as the exponents of the being, as the 
very body of God ; and man, by partaking of them, by be- 
coming one in common with them, might seem to himself 
to vindicate his association with the grandest universality, to 
evince his unity with the Deity, as much as with forms of vege- 
table life. The same significance was felt in the dependence 
of his life upon animal life; and man, material, vegetative, 
animal, has ceremonially recognized his participation in the 
great totality of nature, and his life and being, as part of a 
general life and being, coextensive with all space and all time. 

Thus the Eucharist of the Christian, like the Mystery of 
the Greek, became, by whatever process, a symbol of the 
community of human nature, — first in the lower sense of the 
natural man, — and the divine. The body and blood of man 
were part and portion of universal nature, the very body and 
blood of God, as creator, preserver, administrator of all being, 
and thus indistinguishable from universal nature. 

Something of this kind of participation of God and man 
at a common table, in demonstration of common nature, was 
arrived at in the sacrifices, when the Gods shared by what was 
burnt, and man by what was eaten by him, — ^when the blood of 
the victim was divided between the altar and the sacrifice, be- 
smearing both. The notions of redemption and renunciation 
were founded at least on the same idea, that man took what 
God had equal interest in, and made amends. 

Such is the natural symbolism that underlies Transubstan- 
tiation ; and it is due to this that the dogma has so often and 
so easily seemed reasonable to minds very promptly repelled 
from an opposite expression more blank but equally unreason- 
able. Whatever superstition clings to it, is qualified by the 
naturalness of the expressive poetical imagery. 
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How the matter developed into tlieurgic ceremony, strug- 
gled to get back again to poetry, — at least into recognized 
symbolical ceremony, — was overlaid and overborne, and forced 
back into ridiculous ceremony on the one hand, enigmas and 
rebuses on the other, need not be traced further here. 

There is still another and a nobler process by which man 
becomes impressed with the intercourse, not to say commu- 
nity of his nature with the Divine, and awe-struck at the 
mysteriousness of such an identity, which he can neither 
explain nor reconcile, and finds it all but equally hard to 
believe or disbelieve. This springs out of the development 
of his intellectual and moral nature, and the inevitable refer- 
ence of these to the same author and guide as the veriest 
organic and mechanical operation. 

The dust we tread on is our brother, — ^the very geolo- 
gical and meteorological environments of our being, we are 
bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh ; we receive and 
we restore, — our bodily structure, solid and fluid, stable and 
effluent, is bone of their bone, flesh of their flesh. Man 
hangs to the physical world he walks on by as material a 
nexus as the pear to the tree by its stalk. The air amidst 
which he walks, — his gaseous envelope, — is as indispensable 
to him as the fluids that are enclosed within the vessels of his 
circulation. It begins, and then it ceases, to be part of him ; 
and only while this alternation continues does his organism 
resist dispersion among the vagrant physical materials of the 
world. His life is also dependent upon other life, — ^vegetable 
and animal, of grade inferior. His life is part of theirs, and 
theirs of his ; the interdependence and relationship, mediately 
or immediately, is as absolutely brought home to him as the 
derivation and reunion of his corporeal frame from and with 
the dust of the earth. The moral is pointed to him, little 
as such enforcement is needed, by obtrusive analogies in struc- 
ture and function. His relationship to tree and worm are 
thrust before his eyes, whether he would see it or not. He 
may repudiate, and even disprove, actual development from 
the ape ; but the ape remains joint possessor of no mean pro- 
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portion of his happiest organization. Not merely the physical 
structure, but the life and the affections of men, are reflected 
before his eyes from every bird's-nest of the fields, — from lair 
of savage brute, and hiding-places of his prey. Down so 
low must we stoop, and still be unable to escape from com- 
munity of nature. 

Rising upward from this level, man finds all his capacities 
of thought and passion, feeling and purpose, repeated in effect 
in every individual of his race he comes in contact with, — of 
whatever age, whichever sex. Perception and reason, — feel- 
ing and passion, — design and purpose, — are shared in com- 
mon with him by the rest of his race, as much as his vertebrate 
organization, or capacity of growth and reproduction. More- 
over, he is conscious of capacities of feeling, for which reci- 
procity is a condition, — ^which are irritated by the lack, and 
exercised and satisfied in the experience of it. Sympathy 
and intercommunication with his like are as natural, as essen- 
tial, as the supply of the bodily system with strengthening 
and sustaining food. 

The sense of community of nature is most abundantly 
developed in the sympathies of domestic life, but manifests 
itself in all forms of social reaction, up to national, to univer- 
sal, and moral forms. 

The most isolated beings are not in reality the most in- 
dependent of these influences; the faculties, though bereft 
of appropriate stimulus, do not fail to assert their existence, 
though it be in defiance or discontent. 

Opinion, enthusiasm, virtue and vice, are entities as positive 
as health and disease, — as limbs, whether healthy or unhealthy, 
living or dead. All these experiences are so manifestly inter- 
twined with conditions of the physical world, that the inference 
of physical, mental, and moral phenomena pertaining to one 
single kingdom is irresistible. All nature is linked by a nexus 
of mutual reaction, — is permeable by causation in every direc- 
tion, and across any chasm of natural contrast and diversity ; 
and if we have conceived the notion that God is nature, or 
that nature at least can be nowhere where God is not, then is 
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God in our thoughts ; and that he knows all our most inner 
thoughts, and before they are developed, is but another 
expression for the resulting of these or their dependence on 
the physical conditions that proceed without our privity, de- 
sign, or consciousness. That we are conscious of one set of 
changes and not of the other, does not take our conscious- 
ness out of the same category ; and we have, too, abundant 
experience of mental processes, of which the laws and deve- 
lopments are operative with as little complicity on our part 
as is involved in a chemical reaction. 

Communion of natiure between man and man leads up to 
inference of possible communion between man, as intellectual, 
emotional, moral, with the Divinity. Whatever we expe- 
rience as beginning to exist in time, we cannot but accept as 
having existed implicitly from eternity ; and moral qualities, 
which appear to us the prime blossom of the universe, — the 
highest expression of power, — present themselves as the most 
expressive exponents, revelations of the great inscrutable 
cause, — the awful and the Divine. God, — so we think, — is 
in our mind, then most present when mind is most mani- 
fested. These may be phrases ; the reality is, that when man 
most approves himself he has most sense of sympathy, and 
in the absence of a particular individual, he presents to him- 
self an ideal as universal as the world, in sympathy with him. 

Nature, then, becomes to us a grand, simple, universal 
totality, — every subdivision of nature connected with every 
other. Mind and matter, the dead material, the living organ- 
ism, the inert and the active, the apathetic and the sentient, 
the instinctive and the moral, are all in sympathy, in inter- 
course and interchange, and interchangeable. Existence is 
one, power is one, and one universally in space and in time, 
and as absolutely and effectually in the moment and in the 
minutest individual, as for any period and through any space. 
Do we, then, by this conception solve the mystery of the 
Divine ? or what distinction remains still to be allowed for in 
confronting our conceptions of God with God's works ? We see 
God in all things, and all things in God ; all agency is Divine 
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agency, and the agency is the actor ; and shall we say that 
there is an end ? 

Assuredly not, for this is but the beginning ; it is as much 
the beginning as when we commenced by feeling our way to 
the intercommunications of the imponderable and the pon- 
derable, of the mineral and vegetative worlds. As we may 
conceive of a position in space, where all the luminaries of our 
system are " sharpened to a needle's point," and still be but 
at a beginning ; so, when we have embraced all the con- 
ceivably existing in one general idea, we are in possession, 
after all, but of a finite totality, and are responsible still for a 
further inevitable assumption of infinity. 

We call our universal system Pantheism, and have to aby 
the imputation that our imposing title, that claims to be All, 
is, by the necessary limitations of the case, not even half, — 
not measurable indeed, by any ratio. Our whole is still 
finite, and lost in an enveloping and permeating ether of the 
infinite. We have adopted and appropriated All; but our 
All is but an aggregate of items, which, quite as much aggre- 
gated as singly, throw us back upon the sense that it affords 
no measure for infinity, though we cannot but recognize it 
as included in infinity. We count up billions till we stop 
somewhere — anywhere, — and our total then is still a unit. 

We are inevitably impressed with the finiteness of all that we 
can experience or know, and as inevitably with the essential de- 
pendence of whatever is finite, — its existence conditionally to 
an unknown independence. The consciousness rebels against 
the possible non-dependence of cognizable nature upon the 
superior ; but even so it assumes the superior, though imable 
to explain it. Experience and reason therefore investigate the 
connections of causes and effects in ever-widening range ; but, 
as regards the infinite, we can only rest where we began, — in 
admission of ignorance, of subordination, of submission, — in 
the experience of the sentiments which are inspired by such 
an attitude before whatever can be imagined of grand and 
perfect, — sentiments destined to develop into actions that are 
the bloom of finite being, and at least a progressive approxi- 
mation to whatever is best. 
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We need not strain our thoughts to pass beyond the stars, 
or to cover a train of centuries, if we would confront the 
mysteries of space and time ; they are before us in every atom, 
in every moment, — an infinity as inevitable, as extensive, as 
the widest and the longest. In the marvel of motion both 
are brought home to us, if we think of it. Let a coloured 
wheel whirl as rapidly as the planets, the electric spark will 
photograph it as at a standstill. Subdivide time as we please, 
at any given point of time, however small, the wheel will be 
motionless, — ^will be in one position, and not in the next, — 
and where is it when it is neither in one nor the other ? 

So there are anomalies of physical nature, that reduce phy- 
sical nature to the most conditional and subordinate position, 
and we learn to look beyond. 

In glancing over the accidents of the world, the subordi- 
nation of mineral to organized, of vegetable to animal life, 
of animal to intellectual, imaginative, moral, — all this im- 
presses us with a sense of Design, analogous, though not simi- 
lar, to our own ; of intellectual energy, of purpose, of moral 
intention and benevolence. Man finds himself thus the cul- 
minating point of the world, but is conscious of his own 
weakness and shortcomings. He feels himself in the grasp of 
an unknown superior, who guides him for other ends and 
purposes than his own ; and conscious of the nobleness of in- 
telligence and moral purpose, from unconquerable conviction 
of free-will, of option, he looks to this as the ripening of the 
world. Can it be that he himself is the maturing fruit of 
an unconscious nature, never conscious before? His senses 
rebel against the inference ; his thought of the infinite even of 
nature, quenches his pride, — of his transitory life, his presump- 
tion. He is but the intelligent and sensitive manifestation of 
eternal conditions immanent in the world. To this primeval 
source he refers the marks of intelligent design that he sees in 
the world, — in so much that he can trace, and in more that he 
recognizes and admires, without being able to follow ; and then 
in apparent failures, which reduce the very conduct of the 
world to the same position of conditional and dependent that 
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he feels to be his own. So, again, as regards moral govern- 
ment of the world, — the rewards of virtue and punishments 
of vice : he sees enough to encourage his reliance where he 
cannot see, except secondarily from results; but again he is 
stopped, and shocked and alarmed by anomalies, that forbid 
him again to pretend that he has fathomed nature, or nature's 
origin. 

We can no more prove the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of God from our examination and exposition of the natural 
and moral world, than we can pretend to have explored, and so 
proved, his eternity and omnipresence. We must be content to 
recognize these qualities as the highest in existence, — to refine 
our ideal of them, to enhance our affection, exercise our 
habits in them, and then to allow their imperfection at best, 
and their condition of dependence on an unknown infinite. 

The better Hebrew ideal of God, superior to all Gods, so 
superior that he was not in fact of the same nature, neither 
parnoT primus inter paresj but in truth supreme, — God superior 
to all nature, all time, all space, all human judgment and in- 
telligence, whose ways are not as our ways, whose paths are 
past finding out, in whom caprice is not caprice, nor cruelty 
cruelty, nor contradiction contradiction — such claim has he 
upon faith in the face of all appearances, — this was an approach 
at least to recognition of true mysteriousness. Paradoxes! 
contradictions ! — very true, but still the ultimate theses of re- 
flection as well as experiment. The Hebrew expressed in this 
way the grand recognition that when we have generalized our 
idea of existence and of power in all finite relations to the 
highest possible degree, we are still only in the presence of the 
limited and the finite. We may repudiate the worship of 
idols, of the elements, of the host of heaven; we, may, with the 
Greeks, rise to the recognition of intellectual and moral Gods; 
we may enhance the perfection of ideas of power and charac- 
ter to the very highest; we may see God in all things, and all 
things in God, and God chiefly in the most truly noble and 
very best ; but still we are ranging within the limits of the 
cognizable, while we arc conscious perforce of an incognizable 
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which circumscribes and permeates all our being — the inacces- 
sible residence of ultimate mastery, the holding-place of all de- 
pendence. 

The fullest expression of the nature of God is thus not 
obtainable by any aggregation of superlatives of characteris- 
tics within human comprehension ; and when one step nearer 
appears to be on the point of being gained by combinations of 
impossibles, by contradictory paradox, we are made to feel that 
we are once for all at an end of our resources, and stand in 
clouds and thick darkness on the verge of ground unattainable. 

Philosophically the infinite cannot be apprehended, ac- 
counted for, proved or disproved ; it is not an object of the 
scientific sense, but the conviction is a power in our nature as 
non-scientific, as religious beings, susceptible of faith as real 
as, and of equal prerogative at least with, knowledge. 

The religious sentiment in man is a great fact ; his need 
for its satisfaction is as true as his existence, for it is part of it ; 
it often manifests itself too exclusively as superstition, as some 
organs of the body only attract our attention when the requi- 
site functions are disturbed ; but their existence is still essential, 
their health is happiness. When wild or chimerical imagina- 
tions are subjugated, the passionate energy remains, and will 
be employed, and its natural and legitimate occupation must 
be inquired after. 

And so the course of inference goes on ; the position of 
the Dependent relatively to the Independent appears to im- 
ply the appropriateness of service ; service, shall we say, not 
in the sense of rendering a service, nor in the theurgic sense 
of compelling or persuading ; not to establish a right of re- 
payment or meritorious claim ; but service, if any, of a nature 
Intellectual, — in the study of man's position relatively to 
the Infinite, which is beyond, and to the Finite, which is 
within his scope of action ; Sentimental, — to heighten suscepti- 
bility of devotional sentiment and noblest motive ; and Moral 
or practical, — to complete the harmony by giving to either 
an effect in act. 

Such, then, is the end of our digression ; at the root of every 
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theological difficulty and controversy there is a natural diffi- 
culty, at least, if not an insoluble mystery, which dogma re- 
plies to authoritatively if power is at hand, or argumentatively 
if opponents may thus be bewildered or are not otherwise to 
be checked. The answers are either the best that knowledge 
under happiest culture can supply, or they are the mixed and 
multifarious misconceptions of fraud and error, — ^trial-shots, re- 
plies forged out of casual analogies, or more elaborate solutions 
complicated by compromise of incompatibles, by traditions, 
myths, and customs ; or, finally, the simple but solemn non- 
sense that shrouds itself in impenetrable involutions, a hash of 
impracticable verbiage. 

The history of theological controversy relates these struggles 
of rival solutions, settled sometimes by verbal compromise, 
when each party had lost interest in doing more than saving 
the point of honour, and sometimes by victories administered 
smartly enough. What are such victories, as the world has 
witnessed them, at best ? What is to be said for the subjec- 
tion of Christendom to Athanasius rather than to Arius? 
Perhaps Arius gave the more plausible solution ; and perhaps 
Athanasius, inasmuch as he was not even plausible, had one 
fault the less : in the case of error plausibility is aggravation, 
and so the difficulty was better left in its untouched, uncon- 
querably paradoxical position. 

So it was that men were in reality struggling about a real 
philosophical mystery, under cover of a Dispute of the Sacra- 
ment, the question of the Eucharist. They tore away at the 
flying rags of allegory, and figurative celebration, and sophis- 
ticated history, and secular pretensions ; and nominalism and 
realism mingled in the fray, amidst dusty clouds of collated 
texts, various readings of MSS., versions of the fathers and 
decrees of councils, and all their trumpery. 

Historic Christianity, as a tentative form of philosophical 
theology, stands before us, in our picture, at the cross-road, and 
pauses to behold itself in command of all the open ways, and 
feels its force for a moment of undisturbed sense of domina- 
tion. For a moment the ambitions and intrigues of its ad- 
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vancement are forgotten, and the repose, while it lasts, recalls 
it in contemplative enthusiasm to nobler dreams, — to a pure 
effusion of adoration, of self-neglecting recognition of the su- 
perior mystery, of the union of all nations and all times on 
earth, of earth with heaven, time with eternity, under the large 
regulation of an all-wise and bountiful and ruling and over- 
ruling Providence. 
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Descending then once more to earth, we must advert first 
to the four fathers of the Church, — the four Latin doctors, as 
they are usually called, in antithesis to four Greek doctors, — 
who are seated, — the only seated figures in the sublunary 
portion of the picture, on the platform of the altar. 

They are St. Jerome (Hieronymus), St. Ambrose, Bishop 
of Milan, and St. Augustine, contemporaries at the eventful 
epoch of the fourth century, and the canonized Pope, St. 
Gregory the Great, who dates some two centuries later. 

Their titles to distinction will be noticed presently : they 
are acknowledged in numberless compositions of Italian art 
through every period, from its archaic to its finished style. 
Illustrations will be found in considerable variety in Mrs. 
Jameson's work. They are frequently combined or grouped 
with the four Evangelists or other symbols. " In the spandrils 
of the dome of San Giovanni at Parma, Correggio painted 
the four Evangelists, each with a doctor of the Church seated 
by him as interpreter. St. Matthew is attended by St. Jerome ; 
St. Mark, by St. Gregory ; St. Luke, by St. Augustine ; and 
St. John, by St. Ambrose." (A. Jameson, p. 167.) 

Jerome (n. circa 342) is known by his attendant lion, of 
which the legend may be left aside, and the equally legendary 
Cardinal's hat lying upon the inscribed volumes of his epistles, 
which he never acquired, though for many years secretary 
to the Bishop of Rome, and not indifferent to the chances of 
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successorship. His long beard is as constant an attribute, and 
he wears a habit appropriate to the monk, and becoming him 
as the founder of western monachism. 

The book he pores upon is no doubt the Vulgate, his own 
translation of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. He is not 
searching the Scriptures, but intent in thought upon a single 
passage as he holds the book firmly open at the place with 
both hands compressing the leaves unopened, and at arm's 
length, as suitable for an old sight. His air is not that of 
doubt, but of engrossment in winning to a sense of the required 
testimony being actually in the text. The energy with which 
he grasps the book is expressive from contrast with the hands 
of Gregory, who also holds an open book upon his knees in 
much the same position, but simply as keeping it in position 
for reference when required ; his left hand covering the pages 
already turned, his right at liberty to turn another as the pro- 
gress of ritual or recitation may require in order. On his other 
side, again, we have the free and open hands of the hierophant 
extended towards the patent miracle with no regard to the still 
unrelaxed engagement of the student. He looks down on the 
book, indeed, as if to assure himself of what particular text is 
dwelt upon, but he anticipates neither difference nor delay in 
the decision, to make him reserve his demonstrative gesture. 
The monk below, with subser\nence to his superior, looks 
towards him, as waiting for decision before he joins his ador- 
ing hands ; but his hands are all but touching already, and 
thrilling with the horror of the confirmation of the miracle. 

St. Ambrose is seated in his appropriate episcopal costume, 
and gazes up to heaven with an awed, but at the same time 
adoring expression, appropriate to the improver of church 
ritual and the reputed author of the Ambrosian chant and the 
hymn Te Deum. The adoration of Christ is also appropriate 
to the enemy of the Arians, a character sometimes less agree- 
ably intimated by assigning to him a scourge, knotted, triple- 
thonged. His works are indicated by the volume just apparent 
under his right hand. 

Beside him sits, appropriately younger, though still digni- 
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fied, his great convert Augustine, reputed founder of one of 
the four great religious communities, the Augustines, but 
better recommended by his important and in many respects 
most admirable works. At his feet lies his greatest production, 
the ' City of God,' and to a scribe he is dictating another. I 
cannot doubt that this is his autobiography, his * Confessions ;' 
there is a certain air of concern on the brow of the writer, and 
the Bishop of Hippo himself directs with a calmness that is 
mixed with melancholy. 

The principle of confession, that great instrument of 
priestly power, is aptly intimated by the Saint dictating his con- 
fessions for a delegated pen, — his admission of specified trans- 
gressions by word of mouth, and to an inferior in degree. The 
contrast between his expression and that of the enrapt Am- 
brose, seems to reflect the contrast between penitence and ab- 
solution. So, on the opposite side, the intellectually absorbed 
Jerome receives and communicates enhancement of expression 
by juxtaposition with the face of Gregory, brightening in the 
full contemplative fruition of ascertained and recognized truth. 
Thus one pair of the Fathers, as representatives of the intel- 
lectual and administrative or declaratory Church, contrast with 
the others as impassioned and emotional. 

Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, the earliest in date of the four 
Latin doctors, or as they are styled by the painters, fathers in 
theology, had already as early as a.d. 374 raised the sacerdotal 
power to more than independence of the civil ; had opposed, 
rebuked, pardoned, and protected Emperors, — the greatest like 
Theodosius as well as others the feeblest of the age. Already 
in the time of Ambrose the process of absorption of property 
by the Church, the basis of permanent power, was in full pro- 
gress, — so full, indeed, that even Ambrose and Jerome approve 
the limitation to it, imposed by authority of no persecutors, but 
by Christian Emperors most docile. " Priests of idols, mimes, 
charioteers, harlots may receive bequests ; it is interdicted, and 
wisely interdicted, only to ecclesiastics and monks." (Milman, 
Lat. Christ, i. 68; Ambrose, Epist. 21, p. 200 ; Hieron. Epist. 2, 
p. 13 et ad Nepot.) Jerome himself, who concurred in denounc- 
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ing the abuse at this stage, was the great originator and promoter 
in the West of another great influence, destined to foster its 
most extravagant developments — monasticism ; and zealously- 
pressed on the concurrent movements for enforcing the celibacy 
not only of the regulars, or observants of monastic rule, but of 
the secular clergy, and the sedulous subjugation of the minds of 
females, especially the wealthy and the young, to the clerical 
and ultimately confessorial authority, without regard to what- 
ever consequences, personal or material. 

A nobler service to the new order of the world was ren- 
dered by his translation of the Bible, the Vulgate. 

" Whatever it may owe," says Milman, " to the older and 
fragmentary versions of the sacred writings, Jerome's Bible is 
a wonderful work ; still more as achieved by one man, and that 
a western Christian, even with all the advantage of study and 
residence in the East. It almost created a new language. The 
inflexible Latin became pliant and expansive, naturalizing 
foreign Eastern imagery. Eastern modes of expression and of 
thought, and Eastern religious notions most imcongenial to its 
own genius and character, and yet retaining much of its own 
peculiar strength, solidity, and majesty.'' 

This is either a high or an ingenious characterization, — 
how far deserved, I cannot on personal responsibility say, but 
venture to accept on this and some other details the guid- 
ance of the Dean, under usual diaconal reservation. 

Disappointed in his hope of the bishopric of Rome, he re- 
tired — St. Jerome — a monk to Bethlehem, and there completed 
this great work, — mild occupation for one who is described 
as remarkable for " his violent passion, his utter want of self- 
command, his insolent treatment of his enemies, his almost 
unrivalled faculty of awakening hatred ;" but even as a recluse 
he still found vent for his nature in blackening denuncia- 
tions of the ungrateful and unappreciative people and clergy 
of Rome. 

It was during the lives, and at the height of the activity of 
Jerome and Augustine, a convert of Ambrose, that the great 
catastrophe occurred which, scantily recorded by history, has 
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moulded history ever since. Rome was captured and sacked 
by Alaric, on the 24th of August, a.d. 410. His Gothic army 
was Christian, — Arian, it is true, for the most part, though com- 
prising Pagan Huns. Jerome indicates another element in the 
forces of the invader, refugee slaves and the sympathy of the 
slaves within the city, " Gothorum manum et colluviem per- 
fugarum et servorum." (Op. v. p. 29.) 

No wonder, then, that a gate of the city was opened from 
within. Jerome however, much as his friends suffered in the 
sack, admits consolation easily ; sad were the outrages by the 
barbarous — and worse, the heretic despoilers, who retaliated 
on Rome at its fall, after the manner of the Sabine outrage 
that was fabled to have given it a beginning. But Demetrias 
had escaped, and had professed virginity ; and the mischances 
of the less fortunate, not to speak of the ruin of august Rome, 
were, — so said, and we may do him the justice to believe so 
thought, the enthusiastic father, — not only qualified, but more 
than compensated. 

The catastrophe of the political seat of a world-wide em- 
pire made an end of the ancient religion in respect of its 
establishments, authorities, and apparatus; its place was not 
long vacant ; in the meantime the heathen remnant ascribed 
the disaster to the desuetude of ancient rites and festivals, and 
the impiety of the new superstition. Augustine wrote his 
^ City of God' to controvert the inference, and contributed in 
no slight degree to the revival of the devastated city, as again 
the metropolis of a world, and of a larger world. 

In Augustine meet the political, social, and literary scope 
of Ambrose and Jerome, to be at once extended, refined, and 
harmonized. He came to Christianity direct from the school 
of Plato and the later Platonists, and seems to have been des- 
tined to render possible at last the general reception of a 
theory of the universe largely based upon the Timaeus, and a 
social organization as remote from allegiance to the previous 
habits and ancient associations of men, as is figured in the 
Republic or the Laws. 

" It was Augustine, Bishop of African Hippo, who organ- 

I 
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ized Latin theology ; wrought Christianity into the minds of 
men by his impassioned autobiography; and finally, under 
the name of the ^ City of God,' established that new and un- 
defined kingdom, at the head of which the Bishop of Rome 
was hereafter to place himself as sovereign ; that vast polity 
that was to rise out of the ruins of ancient and pagan Rome ; 
if not to succeed at once to the temporal supremacy, to super- 
induce a higher government, that of God himself. This 
Divine government was sure eventually to fall to those who 
were already aspiring to be the earthly representatives of God. 
The theocracy of Augustine, comprehending both worlds, 
heaven as well as earth, was far more sublime, as more inde- 
finite, than the spiritual monarchy of the later Popes. It 
established, it contemplated no such external or visible auto- 
cracy, but it prepared the way for it in the minds of men ; the 
spiritual city of God became a secular monarchy, ruling by 
spiritual means." (Milman, Lat. Christ., i. pp. 75-6.) 

The Pope thus prepared for did not arrive till two centu- 
ries later (590-604) ; he is before us in the picture, in Gregory 
the Great, seated conspicuously and ceremoniously on a throne, 
symbolizing his power, and gazing up with reverential but col- 
lected countenance, to the God incarnate, whom he asserted 
and claimed to represent on earth. 

Italy, after being a Gothic kingdom of Theodoric, had 
become by re-conquest a province of the Eastern Empire, 
weakly dependent, harassed by invasion of Lombards. Against 
these there was no aid from Ravenna and Constantinople ; and 
Gregory, called upon to exert what power he had for the pro- 
tection of the city and the population of Italy, became the 
virtual sovereign of Rome. The feeling of sovereignty was 
not sparingly asserted on the spiritual side, over the churches 
not only in Italy, but beyond the Alps ; and the heresy of 
Spain and the heathenism of Britain, and the rivalry, to say 
the least, of the Patriarch of Constantinople, were so many 
occasions for the successful exertion of his energies. He 
drew the large outline of Papal supremacy, and he gave ex- 
amples of how easily it might all be finished and filled in. 
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To Gregory is due the form and magnificence of the 
ritual of the Church in its last elaboration. " The Roman or- 
dinal, though it may have received additions from later pontiffs, 
in its groundwork and distribution belongs to Gregory. 

" The music, the animating soul of the whole ritual, was 
under the especial care of Gregory. He introduced a new 
mode of chanting which still bears his name, and somewhat 
richer than that of Ambrose at Milan, but still not departing 
from solemn simplicity. He formed schools of singers, which 
he condescended himself to instruct, and from Rome the sci- 
ence was propagated to the West." 

At the feet of the Saint lies his Commentary on Job, his 
Magna Moralia. This exposition, it appears, extracts from 
the apologue of the Arabian, by a process of amazing allego- 
rizing, the whole theory of the Christian church and Chris- 
tian sacraments, and a moral philosophy applicable to all man- 
kind. It is characterized as "ascetic, but devout, humane, 
and generous, excepting " — oh large exception! — "when here- 
tics are concerned." 

A controversy which he was engaged in with the Bishop 
of Constantinople, had a certain bearing on that of the Eu- 
charist. It related to the nature of the body after the resur- 
rection, of which he asserted the grossest identity with the 
living body, against the theory of one refined and impalpable. 
Not without analogy, probably not without allusion to this 
thesis, church tradition gave subjects to painters for illustra- 
tion of the dignity and privileges of Gregory the Great ; the 
Mass of St. Gregory is a frequent subject in miniatures, wood- 
cuts, and engravings of the fifteenth century ; it is the appear- 
ance of Christ himself in the flesh on the altar, to St. Gregory 
as he is in the act of sacrificing, — a legend manifestly sym- 
bolical of the real presence, and not without its influence in 
deciding the characteristic attitude of the Pontifif as enthroned 
before us. 

Gregory the Great moreover speaks with distinctness (Lib. 

Moral. 22—26) of the Mass as quotidianum immolationis sacri^ 

Jicmm. This is the more significant, as while he is considered 

I 2 
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as fairly called the inventor of the doctrine of Purgatory, he 
was the first writer who clearly propounded the doctrine of 
intercessory masses for souls in Purgatory, — sacra delatio has-- 
tice salutaris. Hence at last the theory of indulgence, the weak 
part of the wall when reason eflfected a breach at last, through 
which came raging in the Reformation. 

On the third step stand two Popes in pontifical robes and 
tiaras. Erect in front, Innocent III. (1198-1216), with his 
book on the Mass ; on left hand, and further back, Anacletus, 
an early successor of St. Peter, with the palm of martyrdom, 
and also a book, the latter not specially explained. He was 
said to have been ordained by Peter himself, and to have built 
the original church of the Apostle, — a motive, perhaps, for in- 
troducing him at the time when so magnificent a re-construc- 
tion of it was commencing. 

Alternating with these dignitaries are two of the great 
schoolmen contemporaries, — St. Bonaventura in cardinal's hat, 
and beyond Anacletus, St. Thomas Aquinas, in the costume 
of his order as Dominican. He seems to look for satisfaction 
of his intellectual difficulties to the Pope Anacletus, who in 
his turn attends to the announcement at the altar. 

The name of St. Thomas is inscribed in his nimbus, but 
we have no such aid for identifying the personage \nsible be- 
yond, and bearing a certain general resemblance to him in 
costume of a regular, as well as in the character of his head. 
He is, in white frock and cowl, no doubt the Franciscan 
schoolman Duns Scotus. Duns was Doctor Subtilis, as Aquinas 
was Doctor Angelicus, and Bonaventura Doctor Seraphicus. 
That his face is turned in a direction that contrasts him with 
St. Thomas, may be held to intimate the division between the 
adherents who were named after them respectively, — the 
Thomists and the Scotists. 

Athough the head of Duns is visible between Ambrose and 
the protagonist by the altar, it will be observed that by per- 
spective scale he is considerably remote from both, and with 
neither one nor the other, therefore, is he to be unduly con- 
nected in interpretation. Yet still he appears to be grouped 
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more directly and significantly with St. Thomas Aquinas than 
with his conspicuous neighbour. 

But who, then, is this important figure % This opens a sub- 
ject which affects most of the other cases of difficult iden- 
tification. His costume is neither episcopal nor monastic, 
nor is it, in its amplitude, suggestive of the asceticism of the 
hermit. It is more lay than clerical, and certainly rather 
antique than modern. His gesture is that of the highest 
authority, and yet though by parallelism the monk behind 
might be taken to be dependent upon him, like the acolyte 
on the bishop opposite, he is clearly not officiating. Neither 
— and this is in some respects more perplexing — has he the 
nimbus of a saint. Venerable, authoritative, conspicuous, he 
dominates the entire congregation, and seems the most marked 
and immediate demonstrator of the crisis of communion 
between earth and heaven, — a venerable figure rising out of 
remote and undefined antiquity, to prescribe doctrine to the 
very earliest and the very highest authorities of the modern 
— the Christian Church. 

It is most remarkable and suggestive that another very 
conspicuous figure presents equal and parallel difficulties : 
this is the tall figure who stands with back to spectator and 
face in shade, well forward on the left of the picture. He too 
is in distinctly ancient costume, with tunic and robe, and leg 
not only unclothed but unconcealed. Books lie at his feet 
on the second step, and he points to the ^ Magna Moralia' of 
Gregory with an expressive gesture, which manifestly imports 
that he submits his own judgment to the authoritative decla- 
ration of the Church, or the head of the Church. His ge- 
neral position and appearance are fitted to give the greatest 
force to the composed and judicial attitude of Gregory, and 
to receive from these the most marked definition of self- 
subordination, — not to say of recanting. 

This submissive, though still dignified, figure, moreover 
declares itself in most direct antithesis to the sage by the 
altar ; and here we have a clue to the general intention of the 
painter, and to numerous details of his conception. We must 
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recollect that this picture is on the opposite wall, and was 
designed as antithetical in subject to the School of Athens. In 
one picture was exhibited the striving of man rerum cognoscere 
causasy — to attain to a satisfactory philosophy; in this, the 
source and nature of his assurance concerning things divine, — 
theology and religion. The Philosophy, it is thought, — but 
evidence falters, — ^was painted last, but in subject and sequence 
it is anterior to the Theology, as exhibiting the moral of clas- 
sical and profane history, which was absorbed into and cul- 
minate in modern and sacred. On the evidence of the pre- 
sent combinations, I do not doubt that it was already planned. 
A sequel, to be rightly understood, must be confronted with 
its antecedent ; and when, accordingly, I transfer my regard 
from one to the other, I observe that the Philosophy repre- 
sents a suspended crisis, which the Theology resolves. Plato 
and Aristotle, in the profane composition, are confronted and 
counterpoised ; the theological philosopher holds the treatise, 
the Timaeus, in which he approached the problem of the 
divine, and points expostulatingly to heaven ; but he is con- 
fined, reduced to expostulation ; the younger Aristotle, more 
fairly relieved against the open sky, and standing with fixed 
resoluteness in advance, asserts a claim to the rule of the world 
in its day, and to give a code of ethics for guidance of the 
life of man — the work of active energy, independent of theo- 
ries as to his origin and even his destiny. Vindicated as the 
dignity of Plato may be to our feelings, we cannot but see 
that he is, if not silenced, overborne and that the way of the 
world goes on in spite of him through speculative indiffer- 
ence, routine or scepticism, till intellectual activity merges in 
applied science. 

We turn to the Theology, and what a marked, what a 
specific contrast ! Here the culminating interest of the com- 
position is not arrived at by descent to a lower plane, but by 
an ascent to heaven ; and here I confidently recognise Plato 
and Aristotle again in presence, but the wheel of the ages has 
made full circle for correction and compensation, and the 
rivals re-appear under reversed apportionment of influence. 
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The sage by the altar — Plato has not only the venerable 
head and beard, and costume, even to bared right arm, of the 
Plato of the Philosophy, but his very gesture also ; only that 
he now has renounced dignified expostulation for authority un- 
questioned, and his index-finger rises unrestrained above the 
level of the head, and points to heaven, relieved against the 
free and open sky. Interest in divine things, in the harmony 
of the moral and natural cosmos, which was put aside in the 
Philosophy and reduced to remonstrance, re-asserts itself here, 
and is allowed. 

The antithetical figure — ^the Aristotle of theology and 
metaphysics — is, as before, a younger, but matured and able 
man, with hair yet unthinned, untouched by whitening time, 
and erect, with the shadowed outline of his right side in sheer 
relief upon an illuminated background. Reverential, not ab- 
ject submission, is the impressed character, and the Christian 
code of ^ Magna Moralia' which he by sign adopts, completes 
the allusion to the adhesion, not to say conversion, of the pro- 
mulgator of the philosophical Ethics. 

Christian writers, like Abelard, for instance, and others 
far more orthodox, and Catholic-Christian painters, as we shall 
see, could assert the virtual Christianity of Aristotle and Plato 
with the fullest sanction of the Church ; the Church, indeed, 
ever clung to the dignity and support derivable from either 
one or the other, or more boldly from both as reconcileable, 
in order to vindicate its most startling doctrines, as directly 
or implicitly asserted by the greatest authorities and interpre- 
ters of the light of nature. 

Thus it is that we find not only that these figures consist- 
ently embody the relations of the Platonists and Peripatetics 
to dogmatic Christianity, but that the painter has not scru- 
pled to introduce into the very heart of the Christian congre- 
gation the pre-Christian philosophers Aristotle and Plato 
themselves ; and, indeed, in accordance with the spirit of his 
epoch, while suggesting the reduced authority of Aristotle, to 
assign to Plato the very primacy among the expositors of 
mysterious Christianity. 
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Between the Stagirite and the bishops attendant on Gre- 
gory, are two youths, who, with the excitability of their age, 
are pressing in, half kneeling as they press, to witness with 
admiration and awe the miracle of the Sacrament, the mystery 
of Transubstantiation. Still a third is visible, crouching, but 
his gaze is directed, not to the altar, but to the face of the 
submitting sage, who is thus connected with group of alumni 
as a master with scholars, who rush with eagerness in the same 
direction, as he proceeds deliberately, and have their awe en- 
hanced by such an event as his submission, though they 
would scarcely have been restrained much longer even by his 
authority. 



XII. 

While I yet experienced some difficulty in finally sanc- 
tioning my impression that the theologic sage was Plato him- 
self, it was but to be driven upon the alternative that Rafael 
might have chosen to introduce him in type, in unavowed in- 
cognito. In this view I was thrown upon the difficulties of 
which absence of saintly nimbus was the most important, that 
would attend the recognition of him as the Platonizing Chris- 
tian worthy, St. Dionysius the Areopagite. To any such un- 
satisfactory alternative we are no longer compelled ; but the 
relation of Plato to the Church will still be illustrated by some 
notices of Dionysius. 

To him, the convert of St. Paul at Athens, was ascribed, 
however absurdly, the authorship of treatises ' On the Celestial 
Hierarchy ' and ^ On the Divine Names,' that contributed in 
an extraordinary manner to solidify the fabric of Catholic 
dogma as received in the middle ages, and to furnish forth the 
subject-matter of the lucubrations of the Schoolmen, and the 
decretals of Popes, of whom Plato is here the coryphaeus or 
protagonist. 

Between Dionysius, the Pseudo-Dionysius we must call 
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him, and the Plato of the writings that we possess in all their 
integrity, the gap is wide enough in doctrine as in time ; and 
yet is it bridged over by the stepping-stones of many an inter- 
mediate system of fable and speculation. 

The original Platonic writings are replete with most inspir- 
ing enunciations on the true dignity of human life, — on the 
harmony of truth and beauty and virtue, — on the identity of 
knowledge at its perfection with all that is honourable and all 
that is happy. On such points, in general terms, and even 
particular applications, the philosopher feels warmly and argues 
closely, and with full faith and conviction. Here he sees the 
true communion of the human and the divine, and towards 
this consummation he sets his face, and directs the energies 
and hopes of all who hear his teachings. 

When he casts about to vindicate his principles, and to 
show that they are of knowledge, he is often on the brink, 
and often over it, of vitiating the principle by transferring faith 
which is possible, into a knowledge that is only an uncertainty 
and worse. Certainly he saves himself often by professedly 
exploring, not expounding, — by the blank avowal that he is 
feeling about after knowledge ; and so he endeavours to fix an 
analogy that seems pregnant with truth to be revealed some 
day, in a mythus ; and sometimes he plays with an attempt to 
follow out the consequences of an assumption, at least logi- 
cally, in the confidence that even in going wrong he will be 
travelling over ground with this result, that he will be on his 
guard against wasting future time in barren places. 

The elevation of the conception of God only aggravates 
the difficulty of connecting the phenomena of a finite and 
particular world of phenomena with an ideal cause, so remote 
as it appears in its nature, so incongruous with any limitation 
in its attributes ; on the other hand, the recognition of the 
transitoriness of phenomena, and of the delusiveness of ex- 
perience, introduces a discord as harsh amongst our aspirations 
for truth, true beauty, true excellence, and a consciousness of 
breach between the basis of knowledge in our senses, and the 
conclusions we tend towards. 
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To exhibit perhaps rather than with any definite hope to 
solve these difficulties, Plato, with fluctuating confidence and 
even seriousness, sets forth the theories around which Plato- 
nism has ever since revolved, as it has been traversing the ages, 
— the system of real ideas, archetypes of phenomena, cogni- 
zable if we can only attain to them, and the theory of beings 
intermediate between the world and its artificer, between man 
and God. So he reconciled, mythically, hypothetically, some- 
times dogmatically, the frail and the limited with the perfect 
and infinite. 

The intermediate powers postulated in the Timaeus, the 
subordinate Gods who conduct or control the secondary stages 
of creation as delegates of the reposing Demiurgus, are half 
astronomical or physical, and half allegorical or intellectual. 
Plato culled them freely from earlier systems ; and they 
found their way home again, no doubt, and then brought back 
into his system in other hands their earlier friends and asso- 
ciates. Among the Platonizing Jews and Greeks of Alexan- 
dria, these agencies took a more consolidated phase than we 
can identify in Plato himself; they are nearly absorbed by the 
Logos or the Sophia, the personification or abstract expression 
of the Divine wisdom, the word or reason of God. This 
phase is revealed to us in scattered hints or more settled allu- 
sions in the book of the Wisdom of Solomon and in the works 
of Philo Judaeus, and ultimately in the proem of the fourth 
Gospel, where the emanation reunites with its source ; the de- 
legate, the personified agency of Gi3d, has become so great, 
he can be but God himself. Syrian, Oriental, Egyptian in- 
fluences modified the transitions, under a governing bias that 
favoured whatever phrase would most readily screen the natural 
expressions and uncovered theophanies of the Old Testament, 
or had already taken position in scattered texts of Psalms or 
Prophets. 

So this tendency towards a single intermediate power, by 
"whom all things were made," and who at last could only be 
distinguished dialectically from the Creator, was in a certain 
sense opposed, — but only to be ultimately combined, like a 
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democracy tending to a despotism, — by the elaboration of a 
system of angelic beings, that took up readily associations from 
every other mythology, and owed to the imagination of Plato 
that they got standing-room among philosophers. 

Some hint of jealousy we have in such allusions as "Unto 
which of the angels said he at any time?" etc.; but mutual 
interest easily assuaged such rivalry, and, for the advantage of 
a common cause to be furthered in advantage and conquered 
by co-operation, all the array of contemporary demonology 
took service and fell into rank and order. 

It was at the commencement of the sixth century, the 
century of Gregory the Great (Pont. 590-604), that the 
works of the pseudo-Dionysius emerge in history (an. 533), 
first as subjects of question and contention, but soon to ac- 
quire an authority of most important results. The treatises on 
Divine Names and on Mystical Theology were by no means 
without a share in these, but the chief was due to that on the 
Celestial and the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. Gregory the Great, 
who had carried on a controversy personally at Constanti- 
nople, quoted this, with a variation to which Dante alludes. 
" He laughed in heaven," says the poet, " when he found him- 
self corrected by the present fact." But it was not till a By- 
zantine emperor presented them to the Emperor Louis the 
Pious as the works of the titular patron of Paris, that we find 
their traces in the West. They were at once translated, and 
commented upon by a man who would have been remarkable 
in any age, — most remarkable for that in which he flourished. 
This was Johannes Scotus Erigena, who was living in 877, and 
went far to anticipate the scholastic philosophy by four hun- 
dred years. The theory of the book soon became a part of 
the accepted, and almost of the authorized theology, and had 
quite as much to answer for in giving futile employment to 
the mighty intellects of Schoolmen, as in colouring popular 
superstition. 

Its influence in another way, as a system of which the 
leading idea was the divinely ordered parallel between the 
organization of dignities of earth and of heaven, went even 
wider and deeper. 
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For the elements of celestial hierarchy the Areopagite 
takes not only cherubim and seraphim, angels and archangels, 
named and unnamed, that lay to his hand in Scripture, but 
he had travelled eastward to the mother-deposits from which 
these erratic phenomena were derived, and Magian and Egyp- 
tian and Talmudic, and, above all, Neo-Platonic notions and 
reconstructions of systems were again reconstructed for his 
cosmical edifice, destined to be as large and expansive as 
Christianity. 

With the organization of this army, that of the terrestrial 
Church is compared ; but we are open to divine that the 
earthly model as it existed, or as it was desired to be, was the 
true original. 

The primal Godhead, the trinity in unity, absolute, in- 
effable, inconceivable, the essence of purity, light, knowledge, 
truth, beauty, goodness, is at the head of all, — of the joint 
hierarchy, earthly and heavenly. To this, withdrawn as it is 
into infinity and incomprehensibility, succeed the angelic de- 
grees, in the order that Dante describes them, derived through 
his master, St. Thomas Aquinas. . Around a vivid centre — a 
point to which the smallest visible star is a moon yet too 
piercingly bright to be beheld, — the centre of heaven and all 
nature, — nine concentric circles of the celestial hierarchy re- 
volved with a velocity inversely proportioned to their distance 
from it, the nearer circles moving more rapidly, the remoter 
less. Thus the poet, when advanced so near to the culmination 
of beauty in his vision, as the 28th canto of the Paradiso. 

These nine angelic classes are divided by the Saint into 
triads, i. Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones. 2. Domina- 
tions, Virtues, Powers. 3. Principalities, Archangels, Angels. 
All these orders and beings are furnished forth with distinc- 
tions and attributes gathered and invented, and all allegorized 
and interpreted with composed assurance as well as poetical 
liveliness, — be it said, with as lofty a feeling for gradations 
of the excellent, as disregard of allegiance to any restraining 
matter of fact. 

" The scope of hierarchy is assimilation and communion 
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with God to the utmost degree possible, as held to be the guide 
of all holy knowledge and function, and to look unswervingly 
towards his most sacred excellence, and to form its followers 
to its utmost power, as images of the divine, as clear and 
speckless mirrors, recipient of the ray of primal and thearchic 
light, and disposed, being replete with the sacredly imparted 
beam, to reflect it outwards again unsparingly, in accordance 
with thearchic institution." (Cap. 3.) 

" In accordance with institution," for as strict discipline is 
of the essence of hierarchy, each higher order arrogates all 
functions and privileges of those below, but the lower cannot 
infringe on those above. All co-operate to the great end : 
the lowest function is purification of the soul; the next is 
instruction ; the last is perfecting, — the ministration of com- 
pleted communion with God. 

This is a process that goes on in heaven, but the earthly 
antitype concerns us now ; here also the great end is approxi- 
mation, assimilation, union with God, to be effected through 
like processes of purification from all repugnant to it, instruc- 
tion, and final communion. But our material adjuncts in a 
material world involve conditions unknown to the spiritual 
angelic essences. The functions of the mortal orders must 
needs be symbolical, and deal with images of supersensual 
things ; and hence the primary sacraments of baptism by water, 
the eucharist, and the consecrating chrism. 

Through these stages are men purified by the deacon, ad- 
mitted to communion by the priest, while consecration is the 
function of the bishop ; and so the Church is divided into the 
baptized, the communicants, and — alas the bathos — monks. 
I could almost believe that the text had been tampered with 
here, and that for monks specially was originally written the 
priestly order. 

Thus does the earth reflect the heavens, and so is the 
Divine influence transmitted and reflected from order to order : 
such are the lines of limitation drawn, but so is all intelligent 
nature attracted towards the central beneficence and purity 
and light. 
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The autonomous tendencies of ancient Greece have 
seemed continued in a system which less fails to leave a place 
for Pope or metropolitan, than does not fill it up. Was the 
work written by a Bishop who did not care to forge that 
link of the chain that was to bind himself very strictly or 
conspicuously? However this may be, when the scheme 
came westward it was appropriated eagerly, and gave a wel- 
come completion to the theological theory of the universe. 

It was taken up into such art as existed, and furnished 
forth the types of those apsidal compositions, of which our 
picture is an elaboration, as it reflects also in a general way the 
conceptions which Aquinas wrought into systematic theology 
along with illustrations of the nature of the Godhead, and 
which Dante set forth for ever in the most refined and ele- 
vated poetry. 

Already, before the vogue of the system of the Areopagite 
in the West, all the great dogmas that gave consistency to 
the Catholic creed had become established, and in the main 
accepted ; the great synods of the fourth and fifth centuries 
had brought out, in the proper symbolical form, all the mate- 
rial articles of the Christian belief; that is to say, one im- 
portant section of the human race, after abundant talk and dis- 
putation, professed to have determined and declared what were 
the truths they held most important, and were most fully as- 
sured of; in any case they had recorded what questions pressed 
most hardly upon curiosity, interest, apprehension, and what 
formulas of expression most completely expressed or shrouded 
ignorance, abdicated knowledge, or gave a semblance of posi- 
tive knowledge on the great mysteries of our life and condition, 
on the nature of God, in his relation to man and to the world 
in the abstract, and then as manifesting his agency historically 
in the past, and potentially in the present. Meanwhile en- 
tangled, angry, personal rivalries and class interests were ever 
the great subject-matter underlying all these primaeval con- 
tests and compromises. 

Upon these dry intellectual abstractions, supervened, like 
verdure clothing the emerging mountains, the mystical pic- 
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turesqueness of the work which bears the same relation to the 
creeds that the Book of Revelation does to the Epistles of 
Paul ; and so it was that the system which reason and rebellion 
had to confront when years came round, but which meanwhile 
the world tranquilly reposed on, was made up of a Catholic 
creed, and a scheme of the Cosmos which owned even greater 
obligations to the celestial hierarchy of the Areopagite than to 
Genesis or Prophecy. 

Hierarchical presumption, giving the word to the sub- 
jected intellects of the schools, fondly asserted possession of 
not only the keys of heaven and hell, but of the records of 
the system of nature ; and when men could be brought to ac- 
cept as infallibly true, such a multifarious and comprehensive 
mass of premises, it is not to be wondered at if they thought 
that only study was necessary to elicit from a treasury of prin- 
ciples so rich, the power of controlling all nature in its sub- 
ordinate manifestations, — of reading ftiturity in the stars, — 
transmuting substances through every interchange of elemen- 
tary quality, — obtaining not only the art of making gold, but 
of assuring health, and prolonging, renewing, perpetuating 
individual life. 

The system of the Schoolmen, which made a theory of 
the world as much a matter of orthodoxy as the Trinity, did 
but take up the dicta of previously authorized systems of 
theology. When Galileo demonstrated the falsity of their 
physical system in a conspicuous and essential detail, the pin 
was taken out that held the two sides of the arrangement 
together ; and ever since it has been a difficulty, how much 
must be given up — ^how much may still be fought for. 

But speculation, even in these earlier centuries between 
Charlemagne and Innocent III., — speculation, the unfaiUng 
mother of controversy, was nothing less than inert. It went on, 
indeed, with freer activity for some time, from the absence of 
suspicion that it could possibly lead anywhither but to the 
livelier appreciation of what was already accepted as dogma- 
tically true. Dogmatic truth, so esteemed, was pressed into 
comparison with natural truth, not for the purpose of testing 
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the truth or falsehood of the dogma by a more reliable stand- 
ard, but either for the purpose of gaining, by the steady light 
of dogma, more exact guidance to the truth of nature assumed 
to be in harmony with it, or for the end of elucidating their 
relations, and extending knowledge of both ; and ev- en when 
the prosecution of the study threatened to declare a hopeless 
antinomy, the student started with a zeal of obedience that 
would make him quite prepared to renounce confidence in 
his processes and set them aside for revisal, or, failing this, to 
find his awe at dogmatic mystery enhanced by the reduction 
to absurdity. 

Unshaken confidence in premises encouraged busy and 
untiring curiosity, and the elements of the dogmatic structure 
were handled without hesitation and even without delicacy, 
till familiarity with contradiction developed passion for para- 
dox in some students, and reaction from paradox in studious 
minds otherwise constituted. To such minds a paradox is a 
more irritating insult than an imposed dogma ; honest surprise 
and indignant surprise evoked startling enunciations, protests ; 
the most bigoted adherents of the faith, who by a frequent 
contradiction were most sensitive as to the dangers of in- 
quiry, took the alarm, and one age of comparatively free dis- 
cussion came to an end. 

During this earlier period, then, which we may broadly 
mark as including 1050-1150, William the Conqueror's 
bishops and archbishops, Lanfranc and Anselm, Italians by 
birth, while strictly ecclesiastical in their intentions and pre- 
dilections, had yet, with varying self-reliance, set or followed 
the example of expounding the reasonableness of their faith, 
in feeling for and professing to find the agreement of what 
was accepted as the revealed with what could be shown to be 
reasonable. On the other hand, Berengarius of Tours, an 
exact contemporary of Lanfranc (both died in the first years 
of William Rufus), did not flinch from a pretension to correct 
the authorized enunciation of the revealed, — to impugn cur- 
rent interpretation, by pressing its incompatibility with the 
results of rational comparison. From this position, which 
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Berengarius rued in lifelong vexations, Abelard, in the second 
half of the period, — ^he was a boy of ten when Berengarius 
died, — so far withdrew, though with scarcely more comfort- 
able fortune, that he was content to hold by the dogmas but 
asserted that, being true, they must be susceptible of rational 
proof; and to the enucleation of this principle which involved 
a co-ordination of reason and authority, he with much renown 
and enthusiastic following addressed himself. 

In these sporadic speculations, sometimes the Sacraments 
— the Eucharist especially, and sometimes the Trinity, were 
subjected to somewhat unceremonious treatment; and now 
the Church took alarm, and Bernard of Clairvaux, — so earned 
he canonization, — opposed himself to the qualified but dan- 
gerous principle and personal influence of Abelard, with a 
vehemence not disproportioned to the perception how nearly 
the interests of irresponsible authority were compromised. 

Abelard and Bernard both died within the reign of King 
Stephen ; and it was within a very few years afterwards (a.d. 
1 159), — as if to preclude the revival of such commotions, in 
which reason made itself equally oflfensive, whether as pro- 
moter or impugner of authority, — that the great code of sys- 
tematic and comprehensive orthodoxy, the epoch-making work 
of Peter the Lombard, Bishop of Paris, was given to the world. 

The distribution of this most influential manual, which 
procured for the author the title of Master of the Sentences, 
is into four books. — i. Concerning the Mystery of the Tri- 
nity. 2. Concerning the Creation and Formation of Being, 
Corporal and Spiritual, etc. 3. Concerning the Incarnation of 
the Word, etc. 4. Concerning the Sacraipents, and the End 
of the World. Every dogma enunciated was supported by 
authority of Scripture, and co-ordinately of the doctors and 
fathers of the Church, — tradition, creeds, decretals. Nothing 
is set forth by the Master of the Sentences on his own autho- 
rity, but he is curt and positive in his claim for the conclu- 
siveness of the authorities of the Church in his citations. 

The contents of this code, and especially the portions 
which committed the Church to a theory of the universe and 
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its distribution, more dangerously definite than could be sus- 
pected at the time, were largely rounded off by drafts on the 
Areopagite ; and thus the orthodox Schoolmen who were to 
come, had laid out for them fruitful subjects of speculation 
in a very picturesque but questionable cosmogony and in the 
nature of angelic beings, to supplement their investigations 
respecting man and God. It closed one epoch, and may be 
considered as having commenced another. Erigena was far 
back in the centuries, but the hundred years preceding its 
publication had been rife with scholastic and hierarchical dis- 
putations ; to these it seems to have been designed, and it 
had in some sense the effect of imposing a limit, not in re- 
spect of prolixity, and still less of idleness, but certainly of in- 
dependence, and in some degree, though the benefit was dearly 
bought, of acrimony. 

One period of thought ceases when the Lombard's code 
seems to cut off some functions of the schools, and intro- 
duces an age of Church supremacy and mental repression, only 
to be relaxed when the subjugated scholastic mind resumes ac- 
tivity on terms of absolute submission. 

I am inclined to recognize the pair of bishops behind the 
chair of St. Gregory, to whose expression their contrasted re- 
pose and anxiety gives so much force, as Lanfranc and An- 
selm. At least I have no more plausible suggestion to pro- 
pound. 

I have little hesitation in recognising as Peter Lombard, 
the strenuous and renowned, the ecclesiastic who in the pic- 
ture refers Jerome so energetically to the exhibited fact of 
Transubstantiation on the altar. The vestments befit him as 
a bishop, and as he was not canonized, we have no difficulty 
from the absence of nimbus. 

The dictum of the Lombard on the subject of the Eu- 
charist, which may be taken as summarizing the ideas under 
question in the period he closes, is at least perspicuous : 
*' From these authorities and numerous others, it is clear that 
the true body and blood of Christ are on the altar, nay, that 
Christ entire is there under either kind, and that the sub- 
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stance of the bread is turned into body, the substance of 
wine into blood." (Sent., lib. 4, 10 d.) Again, elsewhere-. 
" Therefore the priests are said to form the body and blood 
of Christ, because by their office the substance of the bread 
becomes flesh, and the substance of the wine become the blood 
of Christ, and still nothing is added to body or blood, nor is 
the body or blood of Christ augmented. But if it be asked 
in what manner this can possibly come to pass, I shortly 
reply, The mystery of faith is capable of being wholesomely 
{salubriter — qy. compatibly with salvation) believed, but not 
of being wholesomely inquired into." (" Mysterium fidei 
credi salubriter potest, investigari salubriter non potest." 
Sent. Dist. 11 a. (quoted by Hagenbach, ii. p. 225). Here the 
dogma is asserted on the authority of the Church, or the 
Church's interpretation of Scriptural authority, and it is de- 
clared to be incumbent to believe, and possible to believe it ; 
but useless, if not sinful, to investigate. 

As regards the claim of miraculous priestly function and 
the warning off of reasonable inquiry, these may be elimi- 
nated as introduced for sinister class purposes of priests; as 
to the dogma in a more general sense, it must be borne in 
mind, I repeat, that it was born by no haphazard or out of 
pure invention, but that it would never have obtained its 
place in creeds and influence in beliefs, but for a haunting 
interest beating in men's minds, however indistinctly, for 
which it furnished some sort of expression. There was and 
is an awe and apprehension of the material mystery as to the 
communion of mind and body, — of the divine, the human, 
the material, for which religious nature desiderates a symbo- 
lical expression, and for the sake of which it is liable to accept 
whatever absurdities and fraudulent claims priests find and 
make the opportunity to force or foist upon credulity, self- 
reproach, self-mistrust, or abject fear. 
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XIII. 

In the hundred years that elapsed between the death of 
Abelard and the acme of the quasi-scientific expositors of 
the Master of the Sentences, — the age of great Schoolmen, 
Aquinas, Albertus, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus — or, say 1150- 
1250, — the world assuredly was not standing still. Even the 
exhaustions from one abortive Crusade after another did not 
throw back Europe in its progress along many remarkable 
ways, but rather the reverse. During this century architec- 
ture was advancing, and along with it went on the deve- 
lopment of all ancillary arts, and of the embellishments of a 
life that was becoming susceptible of refinement. Moreover, 
mind was active in the East as well as in the West ; and Ara- 
bian and Saracenic civilization, brought as closely into con- 
nection as into collision with European, had a most momentous 
reaction. Still, if there is any century upon which we may 
feel inclined to place the derogatory label of the Dark Age, 
this it is apt to be. It is an age in which thought, where at 
least it had been free and active, was trodden out brutally by 
persecution, along with a germ of grace and elegance that the 
Western world could ill spare ; and it is closed appropriately 
by the Papacy of Innocent III., the great and successful as- 
sertor of spiritual supremacy of the Holy See over all tempo- 
ralities and temporal powers. 

Innocent, in the picture, stands on the lowest step of the 
altar, and is the Pontiff nearer to the spectator than any other ; 
at his feet lies his book on the Mass. Erect and full in view, 
he stands, it seems, not merely in admiration of the miracle, 
but as if struck with awful joy in the contemplation of the com- 
pleted system, — the general scheme. His Papacy extended 
from 1 1 98 to 1216, or eighteen years, corresponding very 
closely with the reign of our King John, his relations with 
whom are typical of the extent and success of his assertion of 
his office. He was elected at the age of thirty-seven, in con- 
sideration, we read, of his excellence in conduct and doctrine. 
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— all his resistance, his tears, and outcries notwithstanding; 
such was his humility churchwards. The day after his conse- 
cration he marked the tone of his spirit in other directions, by 
investing the Prefect of Rome with his robe of office, and 
taking his oath of fidelity and homage, theretofore rendered 
to the Emperor. 

"Innocent the Third," says Dollinger (Church and 
Churches), " was not so much the restorer, as he was practi- 
cally the first actual founder of the Papal States ; for, previous 
to him, no Pope can be named who actually reigned over a 
large territory. Previously the Popes had possessions, from 
which they received taxes and feudal services, but not a single 
state that they governed. When he, in the year 1198, entered 
into his pontificate, all belonging to the Church was in the 
hands of strangers. Even in his first year. Innocent had 
brought under submission the important cities of the Mar- 
quisate of Camerino and Fermo, and of the Duchy of Spo- 
leto; and the then Perugia, Montefiascone, Radicofani, and 
Acquependente, along with the Countship of Benevento, and 
the cities of the Romagna, speedily recognized the supreme 
authority of the Church." 

What predecessor could be more readily accepted by Ju- 
lius the Second as a representative and a model ? 

How he could wield the weapon of interdict let general 
history tell; never, before or since, has priest exercised so 
wide and so absolute u power. The mixed barrier of lan- 
guage and genius that had caused and sustained the separa- 
tion of the Eastern and Western Empires was still powerful 
to limit the authority of the Western Church ; but even this 
geographical confinement seemed relaxed, as the West was 
precipitating itself, in the fury of religious enthusiasm of the 
Crusades, upon the East. There was another Crusade still 
more closely in Papal interest on foot at home, preached and 
prosecuted against the Albigenses or Kathari of the south of 
France, as fiercely as ever St. Bernard preached the expedition 
to Palestine. From Clairvaux again came a leading agent ot 
this persecution ; and the persecutors of Abelard in a former 
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generation miglit recognize in the heresies of the Kathari a 
certain analogy with his doctrines. 

The heretics of Toulouse and its neighbourhood were 
stigmatized as Manichaeans, — as holding the doctrine of two 
principles, one good, one bad ; a good, who had made only 
things invisible, immutable, incorruptible; a bad, who had 
made heaven and earth, man, and all visible things; with 
denying also that bread and wine were really changed into the 
body and blood of Christ, or that consecration of the Eu- 
charist was independent of worthiness in the officiating priest. 

Much, also, is told of their manners, chiefly on authority 
of their enemies. What more need we know, to account for 
their fate, than that in their opinions, whether right or wrong, 
they exhibited a disposition to independence of the dominant 
authority ? As to their doctrines, there is much appearance 
that they did really afliliate on the Gnosticisms and Mani- 
chaeisms and Docetisms of the East, with notions as to the 
unholiness of matter, and various deduced eccentricities of 
ritual and asceticism. Take such doctrines as I have quoted, 
and we seem, on the one hand, to see a republication of Plato's 
theories of distinction between things generated or created, 
and the eternal archetypal ideas, — on the other, the trans- 
formed Aristotelianism of the independent eternity of matter 
and of mind; Platonic, Aristotelian, and orthodox philoso- 
phies were all biting at the same file, and other distinctions 
than intellectual were required to prove them otherwise than 
interchangeable. It is a work to be done, — how difficult and 
laborious, and yet not unadvanced, — to disentangle the threads 
of such a woof of independent imaginations, transmitted and 
transferred speculations ; to demonstrate how notions branched 
from the East to Athens and to Alexandria, how they mar- 
ried and had children at either place by native intermarriage, 
and then met again in their descendants, threw out their in- 
tellectual colonies through every sect of Christianity, to en- 
counter their likeness in lands where such notions might 
sometimes be as absolutely autochthonous as in the East itself. 

* Manichaean !' is the general outcrj' against the heretics 
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of these times, whether in the south of France, in Italy, or 
in Spain; and the charge may easily have had considerable 
foundation. Something of the kind, we shall see, was the 
very substance of the doctrines of the Arabian Averroes, who 
died just before the accession of Innocent, and whose Com- 
mentary on Aristode — his Metaphysics especially — ^was now 
growing in reputation in the universities and schools. To 
the study of the Metaphysics of Aristode and his commen- 
tator Averroes, who here appears for the first time in the 
heart of Scholasticism, was traced a heresy, in 12 10, at Paris, 
which embraced such doctrines as that the body of Jesus 
Christ was no more in the consecrated bread than in any 
other, or, indeed, in any other matter whatever ; that heaven 
and hell are within us, without need of resurrection ; that God 
had spoken by Ovid no less than by St. Augustine ; that in- 
vocations and relics of saints were ridiculous, the Pope Anti- 
christ, and Rome Babylon. The heretics were burnt without 
the walls of Paris ; the Metaphysics of the Greek shared the 
same fate, and were condemned for all time, — his Physics sus- 
pended for three years. 

Below the discussions as to the nature of the Sacrament, 
as deducible from revealed authorities, lay ever a diversity of 
feeling as to the natural fact that under one view or the other 
would be most aptly and expressively symbolized, — as to the 
conception of the symbol that would most lucidly or most 
impressively embody an accepted fact. The varying bias of 
genius towards the literal or the poetical, towards the defined 
or the inexplicit, towards physical or moral solution, would 
suffice to account for differences here, and even antipathies, — 
animosities ; and still the studious would not be excluded from 
ingeniously proving that all authorities could be reconciled. 
But, again, below all, and emergent through every envelop- 
ing sophistication, was the difference as to the claims of the 
administrators of the Sacrament, — claims too artfully inter- 
mixed with the 'theory of their purport to be combated apart. 
Clerical, papal power was attacked on the one hand by the 
interpretation given to the Eucharist, and, on the other, the 
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priest stood strongly on his defence, by transferring the recla- 
mation for insult and injury from himself to the holy rite. 

Innocent, in the very first year of his pontificate, took 
measures to direct the fury of persecution on the so-called 
Manichaeans or Katharists of Languedoc, holding out pro- 
mises of pardon and indulgences to the Crusaders, and threats, 
too well fulfilled, of exile, confiscation, slaughter, and the 
stake to their victims. The work was sorely delayed by the 
limited military service of the times, and vows with term of 
sixty days ; but still it went on steadily from year to year ; 
towns were taken, sacked, and burnt in hot haste, or invested 
with more provident deliberateness, and the assault delivered 
while bishops, abbes, and clergy, who flocked to the camp, 
and sometimes contributed their skill as engineers, sent up the 
psalm with great devotion, " Veni, SancteSpiritus ;" it was under 
such circumstances that, on the fete of the Assumption, 1209, 
the citizens of Carcassone were admitted to surrender, under 
condition of abandoning all and quitting the city, stripped to 
their shirts. 

It was some years later that the Crusade made its great 
commencement of the work of destruction in the territory 
of Albi. St. Bernard himself had never preached the Cru- 
sade against the infidels more zealously than did Arnold, abbot 
of Citeaux, his fellow in order, urge on the work against these 
heretics. The war went on beyond the limits of the life of 
Innocent, but his spirit was with it to the end in 1229, by 
which time there still remained work over for the inquisitors ; 
and martyrs in hundreds, in thousands, came to a fiery end. 
Tantum re/igio potuit suadere malorum. The end was recorded 
as a success for sacerdotalism ; Katharism was destroyed ; and 
the Manichsean in the South might seem as certainly extirpated 
as Aristotelian theories of cosmogony at Paris. 

Such is the title of Innocent to his place in the picture as 
completer of the Papal system practically, regarded as an inte- 
gral part of the proper Christian, the cosmical system. As re- 
gards the doctrine more particularly in question in the picture, 
we have this enunciation at his hands. In a decretal under 
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date 1202 A.D., he thus replies to. the question, whether the 
water mixed with wine in the Eucharist is changed into the 
blood of Christ. " The opinions of the scholastics vary ; 
three may be entertained as probable, one can only be rejected. 
The most probable is that which maintains that the water is 
changed into blood with the wine, in order that the special 
nature of the sacrament shall appear more clearly. For the 
water is mixed with the wine to represent man united to 
Jesus Christ, to the effect that, as he assumed our nature, we 
receive him himself in this sacrament ; and we are so united to 
him that by him we become one with the Father." 

What can be more trifling and superstitious than the in- 
quiry ? What sober reply can be given to the question, whether 
transubstantiation applies to both water and wine, than that no 
such incident has place with either ; that a crass interpretation 
of a metaphor, as a literal fact, is at the root of the historical 
celebration ; that the authority for even the historical incident 
it derives from will not bear investigation ; that the accepted 
obligation to abide by precepts therein delivered is a mistake ; 
and that the entire rite and all its accompaniments has been 
brought up into its present complexity and elaboration, under 
the management of priests, interested chiefly in acquiring 
power for their class, and an instrument of tyranny over the 
reason, and the better inspirations of mankind ? 

All this may be said, but the inquiry is still open — Is this 
all? Is the marvellous vogue of the doctrine and the rite 
connected with it thus entirely explained ? When all the abuses 
of class intrigue and honest perplexity are eliminated, is there 
no feeling after a living truth within, that has kept the mass 
of accreted errors in a semblance of vitality? Is there no 
buoyant reality below, which has borne up, visible above the 
surface of the waters, this conglobation of platitudes, of which 
the true place, by every obligation of specific quality, is at the 
bottom ? 

The principle which Innocent assumes, — admits, — without 
consciousness of a vital admission, is remarkable. That view 
of the rite, he indicates, is correct which approves itself so by 
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corresponding most aptly with a foregone spiritual theory. 
The spiritual fact is so and so, and therefore the symbol, or 
rather the bodily instrument of the spiritual fact, must be so 
and so likewise. 

In the fourth Council of the Lateran, a.d. 121 5, Inno- 
cent III. defined as the true opinion on the Eucharist, the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. " There is one true universal 
Church of the faithful, without which no man can anywise be 
saved ; in which the same Jesus Christ is himself both priest 
and sacrifice, whose body and blood are verily contained in the 
sacrament of the altar under the species {speciebus) of bread 
and wine, being transubstantiate^ the bread into his body, the 
wine into his blood, by the Divine power; that,yor the comple- 
tion of the mystery of unity ^ we ourselves may receive of his what 
he received of ours. And moreover, no one can complete this 
sacrament but a priest who shall have been duly ordained ac- 
cording to the keys of the Church, which Jesus Christ him- 
self committed to the Apostles and their successors." 

Here also we see, in the underlined passage, that with the 
grossest statement of the miracle is associated a principle of 
symbolical propriety that might justify the emblem, though 
not the transmutation of it into a blank matter of fact. 

Innocent in the picture stands contemplating the general 
scene, well pleased, and with hands raised as if about to give 
the Papal blessing urbi et orbi ; but the fingers are yet without 
the formulary flexure, which would be too imprudent an in- 
terference with the benedictory gesture of God the Father, to 
whom, and whom alone, he defers. Like Pope Gregory, he 
exposes the cross-inscribed toe of his shoe, the symbol of the 
world's subjection through superstition to the lowest indignities 
of human imposture. Such is the one shepherd under whom 
the whole human race is exhorted to gather as one flock in a 
single fold, or incur the odium of unsocial treason, — of heresy 
and schism. 
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XIV. 

The inculcation of unity in the writings accepted as in- 
spired, was interpreted by the head of the Church in his own 
peculiar way. Unity, the unity among themselves of men 
religiously disposed, of laity with clerics, of man with God, 
of God in his proper essence, the revelation of unity in love, 
the very life of Christianity as derivable from the fourth 
Gospel, was thought to be appropriately enforced by all the 
terrors of the civil power, prompted by ecclesiastical enmity 
and fear, — by torture and prison and confiscation and exile, 
by fire, famine, and slaughter in hot blood and cold. 

At this time arose the two great orders of Dominicans and 
Franciscans, devoted to the conversion of the heretical by 
teaching and preaching ; — the first order, at least, too ready to 
subserve the processes of persecution. Both orders, however, 
contributed to the exercise of intellect on the subject-matter 
of the faith ; and a new age of scholastic philosophy was due 
to the great contemporary names of Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas his pupil, and Bonaventura, Dominicans, and the 
Franciscan Duns Scotus, with whom may be associated Roger 
Bacon, ominous of a contrasted movement. 

In the picture, Bonaventura, in hat of a Cardinal and intent 
on a book, is on one side of the martyr Anacletus, as Thomas 
Aquinas is on the other. The names of these are inscribed. 
The heads and expression of the Schoolmen are but ineffec- 
tively rendered in the engraving of Volpato. Intense study, 
and exceeding acuteness in power of study, are brought into 
stronger contrast by the repose of the placid Pope between 
them, and the composed confidence of Innocent. Brow, face, 
and every feature is puckered with application. Learning and 
intellectual power are here in the semce as in the very livery of 
the Church. Bonaventura, it appears to me, is labouring to 
the solution of the mystery from the book ; Aquinas defers 
to the dictum of a Pope, and finds there full exercise for his 
unrivalled apprehension, for he is not, as might be thought 
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from the engravings, looking across him, to compare in- 
ferences with the concentratedly studious Bonaventura. Duns 
Scotus gazes on, scrutinizes sq to speak, the veritable exhibi- 
tion of the miracle. I am half inclined to read in his face 
that he sees a solution of the mystery with full faith, but not 
quite as he expected it, and is occupied with thoughts in rapid 
interchange of comparison, as all his past impressions are 
hastening into new combinations, under the arranging influ- 
ence of a novel truth. 

There seems to me a remarkable agreement in the depic- 
ture of the tracks of thought in these wonderful heads with 
the physiognomy of the statue of Aristotle in the Spada Pa- 
lace at Rome ; the more exact resemblance is to Duns Sco- 
tus, — of his compeers Rafael had well-authenticated portraits 
to his hand, — though feature alone is small help to expression 
such as we have here. 

The four great Schoolmen, Albert, Aquinas, Duns, Bona- 
ventura, were in effect and in intention strictly orthodox, and 
only diverged on ground where it appeared open to opinion, 
on which side orthodoxy asserted itself most effectually. The 
Church had supplied a scheme of the universe in Scripture and 
tradition. The works of the Fathers, as authentic as those of 
Augustine, as chimerical as the figment of the Areopagite, and 
summaries such as that of Peter Lombard, and decretals, had 
gradually wrought it into a certain self-consistency, and sup- 
plied an enunciation of every possible contingency of being, in 
heaven and on earth, from the natures of God and man and 
the distribution of the cosmos, to the details of ritual. The 
spirit of institution had fairly grappled with the confused mass 
of prejudice and opinion, and forced it into order that was 
sealed as conclusive and infallible. The dogmatical system had 
its counterpart in the administration of life ; and man, as he 
lived in the world, found himself taken up consistently at every 
epoch of his being by a system of arrangements that extended 
by lines losing themselves in infinity in every direction beyond 
his ken. Such was the art that was based upon nature some- 
times, — so often with such certainty that at others it ventured 
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to merely ape, at others to obliterate it ; a grand idea of moral 
and material unity dominated in men's minds the impressions 
of moral and material complexity, and raised their habitual 
associations to such dignity, factitious though it were, as to 
make them equal to such conceptions as the great ecclesiastical 
structures, the cathedrals above all. 

With such structures the works of these Schoolmen may 
be not unfairly put in comparison, at least for magnificence 
of scope ; and the analogies are not superficial between the 
* Summa Theologiae' of Thomas Aquinas and the cathedral of 
Salisbury, which was begun about the year of his birth, and 
that of Amiens, of which the completion coincides with his 
death year. 

It is not without reason that Plato is placed here at the 
head of the double and alternating ranks of devotional and 
speculative religionists, Christian though they were, — Church- 
men and Schoolmen. 

The same treatise, almost the same paragraph of Plato, 
that was the charter of a world of intermediate beings that 
passed ultimately into the angelic scheme of Christianity, pro- 
pounded the momentous doctrine of the reality of universals, 
or general ideas. 

How completely this was brought over into Christianity, 
a single sentence of Augustine, representative of wide ranges 
of Augustinian thought, may show. 

" Sunt enim Ideae principales formae quaedam vel rationes 
rerum stabiles atque incommutabiles, quae ipsae formatae non 
sunt : ac per hoc aeternae ac semper eodem modo se habentes, 
quae in divina intelligentid continentur." (August, in ist book 
of LXXX. Questions.) 

Modifications of this theory are largely mixed up with 
Christian controversy and speculation, from the time of Au- 
gustine down to the latest Schoolmen. They emerge very 
positively in the earlier development of Scholasticism; thus 
Anselm is an ultra-adherent of Absolute Realism, which Abe- 
lard, as I read, only admitted, under serious qualifications. 

With what arms controversial theologians could provide 
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themselves from this arsenal, of what efficiency for mutual be- 
labourment, we shall see as we go on. 

Let us look into the conditions of the case rather more 
closely. 

A most important distinction is perceptible at the very 
commencement of reflection ujJon the certainty of our con- 
clusions, establishes two classes of them. Of one class we 
have a conviction which we cannot escape from, or believe it 
possible that we should escape from, that they are absolutely 
certain, at least capable of absolute certainty, — that they are 
and must be the same to-day, yesterday, and for ever, and 
must be the same everywhere, in this world or in any other. 
To this class, which appears to reflect in the world the image 
of truth, absolute and divine, belong the conclusions respect- 
ing subjects of pure mathematics, the subjects that are classed 
under this one head from agreement in this all-important 
point. The relations of quantity and of qualities of space, 
or relations in space, are of this class. Truth without any 
mixture of error is obtainable here, — so men have long been 
convinced, and will long continue to be; — a property of a 
triangle is true of the idea of a triangle absolutely. 

Here, then, the mind of man appears to be in immediate 
contact with the essence of all truth, and by comparison and 
combination makes endless advances to new. Logicians have 
argued that this might not be so, but will not eradicate the 
conviction that so it is and so it must be. 

But these abstract ideas have a certain connection with 
actual objects and phenomena. Our conclusions as to addi- 
tions of numbers are true of additions of numbers of apples. 
Our conclusion as to the proportion of the two acute to one 
obtuse angle of a triangle applies to, gives us information 
about a triangular table, — information more positive than that 
of any other kind that we can attain to respecting it. 

These concrete objects of knowledge or observation, how- 
ever, comprise other particulars that we have no such power 
of forming conclusions upon. There are circumstances about 
them which, for anything we might see, might have been 
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different, have no inherent and absolute consistency, which 
it would involve no contradiction to our thoughts to imagine 
should be different. 

But they must emanate from one Being : how not, then, 
be of one nature, — obey one law ? Nay, unless they do so, 
they constitute another power. And if so, must they not 
have as inherent and necessary a truth, as their rivals ? 

Can we not, then, penetrate to, acquire the general idea 
which would be an adequate type of a particular object? 
So that as we infer the relations of its sides, we can account, 
a prioriy for its having these sides, for its existence at all, and 
for its existence under all its circumstances. This would be to 
have true knowledge ; otherwise we have only opinion, sensa- 
tions. Who shall say, in the first instance, that the concrete 
forms of experience must not come out as results if we do but 
develop the abstract ? 

So, on the one hand, rises the inquiry, Are there not ge- 
neral ideas of particular objects, and how are we to acquire 
them? 

On the other hand, Must not our general ideas have ob- 
jects answering to them ? and if so, where are they ? 

Can we deduce the particular from what generals we have, 
or how shall we construct and combine generals that will lead 
us into the arcana of all knowledge 1 

The complex, — ^what can it be but an evolution of the 
more simple ? If we possess, or can possess ourselves of the 
elementary, cannot we go on by straight road to the complex ? 
Why should not the abstract ideas of heat and cold, dryness 
and moisture, be as fruitful in conclusions by reasoning that 
shall be applicable to realities, as the ideas of length, 
breadth, and thickness, unity and plurality, equality and ine- 
quality, agreement and difference ? Why may not the enigma 
of creation of the natural world be thus as clearly solved, as 
the properties of triangles and conic sections ? 

Strange was the cosmogonical theory which attached itself 
to theology, — Strange was the system of physics which thus 
grew up. God made the world, it seemed, in accordance with 
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certain archetypal ideas ; hence the world had pre-existence 
in the mind of God ; and then, are not all ideas and forms of 
things inherent, however latent, in the mind of man ? may he 
not thus compass communion with Gk)d ? 

Over these notions, as they came down through Plato 
from still earlier speculators, and then through the Platonizing 
Alexandrians, the battle was fought of Nominalism and Real- 
ism. " Universalia ante rem," said the Realists, who are more 
properly the Platonizers. Universals are realities. A general 
term expresses an object which has an independent and eter- 
nal existence, as much as a particular term denotes an object of 
which it is the name, and which only has a temporary exist- 
ence, begun, continuing, destined to end. 

" Universalia in re,' retorted the Nominalist ; universals 
are terms, figments of the mind, Jlatus vocis, the type of each 
exists in every particular object to which the general term is 
applicable, and nowhere else. 

The battle-field of the discussion was chiefly theological ; 
it ultimately involved questions not only as to how the mass 
of absolute truth which the Church was supposed to provide 
in its systematized creed and organization, was to be studied, 
and illustrated, and developed; its connection displayed, its 
obscure parts made clear, and its guidance made full use of 
through the general dark parts of our knowledge ; but the 
assumptions of Realism flattered the mind with a seeming 
explanation of the mysteries of the double natures of the 
Eucharist and those of Christ, — Transubstantiation and In- 
carnation. The puzzle, of course, was only shifted one stage 
back into obscurity. Upon the issue seemed also to hang 
some questions as to the absolute certainty of the truth ; true 
opinions as to the distinction of substance and accidents affected 
those as to the bread and the body and the spirit ; and heresy 
was upon the cards, and damnable or fatal error. 

However, in the great age of the Schoolmen, the thirteenth 
century, both sides seem to have agreed that, whether for de- 
veloping the conclusions from Church verities, or for settling 
the very dispute between Nominalism and Realism themselves, 
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the one great instrument was Aristotelian logic. Thus Aris- 
totle, who once held equal ground at Alexandria against Plato, 
having lost the battle there, — ^while Plat onism, .engrafted upon 
Christianity, took new life, — reappears at last in authority, but 
only as authoritative expounder of his rival, or as assumed to 
be^ in agreement with him ; and that portion of his system 
was seized upon most eagerly which was applicable to cor- 
recting deductions from sanctioned propositions, — from pre- 
mises unquestioned as of most comprehensive truth. 

It was on this account, though most unfairly, that Aris 
totie afterwards got so bad a name with the better advocates 
of inquiry. His Organon — his instrument of eliciting truth 
— ^had its discipline for application to nature and natural 
particulars direct, as well as for regulating deduction from 
generals; but the Church and its schools ran upon one 
employment of it, and had little interest in the other. 

Less out of jealousy of physical science in the first in- 
stance, than from ignorance as to its value, and indifference 
in any case, it received the very slightest and most secondary 
attention. The Christian community took for granted that 
it possessed in Biblical and Patristic writings a vast body of 
truth, containing the germs of all that could be known, and 
did not doubt that through study of these it would reach to 
all it concerned man to know. It had no fear or suspicion 
that physical truth, however obtained, could do otherwise than 
fall into agreement with Church dogma, but subordinated the 
value of such knowledge, careless or unaware of the treasures 
it had in store, and then had a way of its own — a bad and 
illusive way — for getting at it. God, the soul of man, the 
nature of angels, — these were subjects all-sufl[icient for Thomas 
Aquinas, the Doctor AngeUcus, and postulating the Celestial 
Hierarchy bodily, he had no misgivings as to the power of 
logic to elicit from his premises complete knowledge — Summa 
Theologiae. 

A universal a priori system of speculative truth, — this was 
the program ; the premises were the written authorities, and 
the ideal abstractions, generalizations at first hand ; the instru- 

L 
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ment was Aristotelian logic. Every detail and principle of 
physical science was thus enmeshed in the same web, — was 
a link in the knitted system that made up Theology, and if 
meddled with and altered independently, the whole system 
threatened to rove and run. 

Ecclesiastical authority as rule of thought and action was 
supreme over the spirit of the time, and the pretensions to 
prescribe, to guide, were met halfway by readiness to defer 
to domination. Hence, even when zeal was invited or vo- 
lunteered, it readily took service under vows of obedience. 
With such a spirit the theory of knowledge by deduction, — 
by interpretation as of authorities, so of abstractions, that there 
need and could and must be no question about, and no op- 
tion in selecting, — ^was thoroughly in harmony. 

Nominalism and Realism less settled their dispute than 
wore themselves out ; the study and pains were dreadful, and 
the world began to tire, and the students too, of finding no 
tangible results, nor even any satisfactory metaphysical con- 
clusions. In the reflux of feeling the world would sometimes 
become less uneasy about angels, not to say about the future 
life, and more restless under present inconveniences ; and uni- 
versal knowledge in very remote prospect palled before the 
earnest of some little help against the misery at hand. 

Bold or eccentric spirits saw that nature was to be attacked 
from another side; the insignificance of scholastic outcome 
discredited both premises and method ; and universals, whether 
real or nominal, were abandoned, or likely to be so, for parti- 
culars. The mind of man had to reconcile itself to descending 
from its attention to eternal ideas and archetypal forms, and 
stoop to ask questions of events and circumstances, and do 
what it could to elicit value from only qualified replies, 

Roger Bacon, Doctor Mirabilis, exact contemporary of 
Aquinas and Albertus, began this, which was in fact not a 
dethronement but a rehabilitation of Aristotle ; — hard fate for 
philosopher, that he should have earned his ill name by being 
forcibly enslaved to ser\'ice of a rival ! Then came Coper- 
nicus, ten years younger than Rafael but unknown till long 
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afterwards, and at last Galileo. Thereafter a better Organon, 
with many a magnificent success, has laboured to appropriate 
and apply to each branch of truth its fitting process ; till the 
worse misgrowth of ages seems about to detach itself and die 
before us. Naaman condescends to the Jordan, and his flesh 
comes again as the .flesh of a litde child. 

But here began the subject of a fresco which Rafael 
arrived too early to paint, — the sounder harmony of Natural 
Science, Moral Science, Biblical and Historical Criticism. 
The heroes of this scene await their painter, — but should he 
arrive to-day, I fear me he would even now still come many 
days too early. 



XV. 



Prominent, pre-eminent position is assigned to Inno- 
cent III., but it is still so far qualified by various pictorial 
adjustments that he is far indeed from usurping the chief 
honours of even the lower division of the picture ; he is seen 
but in profile, and moreover, erect as he stands, his impor- 
tance as an engrossing power is interfered with by the arm 
of the antique instructor, and by the look of the peering 
alumnus being directed, not upon him, but past him, in front 
of and beyond him. 

On the other hand, while the pointing Plato is half con- 
cealed by groups in front of him, Aristotle, salient to the eye 
as he is, and thus marked as a primary term in the great 
enunciation, is, by his very attitude, as well as by his turned 
back, declared as subordinated. 

The interest and expression culminate finally in the beau- 
tiftil youth on the left, in prime of age and emulative of the 
expression and beauty of a St. John ; he directs the attention 
of the elder still appealing to his book, to the surrendering 
philosopher, who is perhaps renouncing his own proofs and 
processes, and certainly deferring to the Church. Conspi- 
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cuous for expression of intelligence as well as of tenderness 
and refinement, this charming figure, with full face to the 
spectator, is displayed from head to foot, and addresses more 
directly than any other in the lower picture our attention and 
our sympathies. 

I am satisfied to regard him, not the ever-ready Duke 
either of Urbino or Mantua, but the mar\'ellous youth, the 
phoenix of Italy, Giovanni Pico, Prince of Mirandola, — Picus 
Mirandula. Born in 1463, he died in 1494 at Florence, thus 
only thirty-one years old, and comparable in some degree to 
Rafael in the scope and precocity of his powers as in his 
premature death. He was made much of by his contempo- 
raries, living and after death, and the leading incidents and 
epochs of his life may explain the propriety of his appear- 
ance as a type at the conjunction of Theology, Philosophy, 
and Art. 

In i486, at the age of twenty-three, after his faculties of 
rapid reading, retentive memory, and ready composition, had 
been developed by assiduous study at home and abroad, he 
proceeded to Rome to propound ninety theses and challenge 
disputants from all countries. His challenge was not accepted, 
but his orthodoxy was vehemently impugned, and this called 
forth later his ^ Apologia,' a work replete with the learning 
that the Church loved and relied on, and certainly mar\'el- 
lous for its free display of well-digested stores from all the ac- 
cepted authorities, saints and doctors, fathers and schoolmen, 
philosophers and commentators. 

A spirit of ostentation, philosophical though it were, was 
not utterly out of keeping with the youthful indulgences to 
which he was invited by feminine predilections for a lover in 
whom wealth and rank and personal beauty, and the accom- 
plishments of a poet and a gentleman, lost nothing by union 
with the brilliant reputation of a scholar, philosopher, and 
theologian. He escaped from the toils of the senses early, 
and if sobered yet unsoured, though some taint of asceticism 
mingled thereafter with his seriousness. He burnt his Italian 
poems and five books of amatory elegiacs in Latin, the ge- 
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neral tone of which is probably not to be inferred from his 
idealizing commentary on the Canzone of Divine Love by 
Benivieni, a conciliation of the love of John's Gospel and 
Epistles with the sacred love of the Phaedrus and Symposium 
of Plato, 

He now devoted himself to Biblical studies, of which the 
firstfruit, in his eight-and-twentieth year, was the ^ Heptaplus,' 
a mystical or cabbalistical exposition of the history of the 
Creation, in which, pursuing the traditional problem of conci- 
liating the authorities of Europe and Asia, he combined the 
Platonic with the Mosaic theory. Two years afterwards he 
published a treatise in ten books ^ De Ente et Uno,' and here 
he sought to show that Aristotle could be reconciled with 
Plato as easily as Moses. This was an extension of a principle 
to which in his ninety theses he had expressed his adhesion : 
" Nullum est quaesitum, naturale aut divinum, in quo Aristo- 
teles et Plato sensu et re non conveniant, quamvis verbis dis- 
sentire videantur." This theme he was pursuing more at 
large when death intervened, and he would, says his nephew 
and biographer, have established, if not peace, extensive 
articles of truce between Avicenna and Averroes also, and 
between Thomas Aquinas and Scotus. Gibbon has left his 
note upon the Alexandrians who laboured " to reconcile Plato 
and Aristotle on matters of which those philosophers were 
necessarily as utterly ignorant as the rest of the world/' There 
would have been no better outcome here. The most hopeful 
hint in the biography is the intense admiration of Picus for 
St. Paul ; but the spirit of the schools was upon him ; he was 
concerned above all things to consult and then to reconcile 
authorities ; he gave no sign beyond sincerity that he could 
rise to question, still less to reject, the dictum of a Gamaliel, a 
saint, a doctor, a father, any more than of a Pope or an Apostle ; 
nay, the magisterial chair, though occupied by Avicenna or 
Averroes, overawed him as many an older man before him. 
Surely the search for the concord of philosophers, fathers, 
and Scripture, and the light of nature, was hopeless enough ; 
nevertheless it stirred the ground ; and if it be sad that such 
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a process should be required to make men reasonable, as the 
reductio ad absurdum of every possible error in detail till no 
option but truth remains, we may render thanks to the ages 
that have got through much of the labour. To break with 
and denounce any leading section of the theological autho- 
rities implied an attempt to dissolve the compact unity of 
the system of the Catholic Church moulded into its form 
by so many ages. This was work for men beyond the Alps ; 
within them the ardour of reform could with difficulty over- 
pass a struggle to give preferential development to a better 
and more progressive germ, but ever under submission at last. 
Thus Picus is an apt type of the accomplished and perfectly 
loyal son of the Church ; and it was the Church, as it existed 
for such, that Rafael, who was of such, painted. 

In the ' Apologia' Picus expounds the orthodoxy of some 
of his impugned propositions ; with regard to others he de- 
precates their being brought into question, as having been 
propounded merely in the spirit of scholastic disputation, and 
all opinions that in any degree savour of Averroes are specially 
renounced. His submission to Papal authority is nothing less 
than abject ; and by all that is sacred he adjures friends and 
enemies to read his averments fairly, — by all the sanctities he 
had been charged with disrespect for, — among the rest "by 
that eternal fire of the damned that is never quenched, and 
is reserved especially for heretics and for the enemies of the 
sacrosanct Roman Church, — by the sacrament of the true 
and mystic body and blood." The latter Catholic mystery 
he rests in as thus recited : — " Breadity does not," — but the 
words defy translation; — " Paneitas non remanet in sacramento 
eucharistiae suppositata a Christo, Deo homine, sed per con- 
versionem transit in essentiam corporis Christi." 

This sentence from his letters summarizes the purport 
and expresses the dependence of the two great compositions 
of the Vatican : — " Tu quod te scribis facturum, accinge ad 
philosophiam ; sed hac lege, ut memineris nullam esse philo- 
sophiam, quae a mysteriorum veritate nos avocet. Philoso- 
phia veritatem quaerit, Theologia invenit, Religio possidet." 
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Written this from Florence in February of the year of grace 
1490. 

Of Picus, Prince of Mirandola, it was said by Paulus Jovius 
that the immortal Gods united in him all the rarest gifts of 
mind and body ; he was — 

" The favoured youth in whom the Gods combined 
All grace of person and all gifts of mind." 

T« 8^ tfcol icaXXos T€ kqI rp^op€qv cpaTCtnyv 

«*Bxuroy. Iliadt vi. 167. 

Medallion portraitures show a handsome face, with long 
hair parted in the middle, but with features more marked 
than in the probably ideahzed form of the picture. The 
figure has often been misnamed and mistaken for St. John, — a 
testimony to the sentiment it seems intended to emphasize, if 
we may not say personify. A peculiar labyrinthine ornament 
is worked upon the shoulder of his dress, which doubdess had 
some special purport and propriety ; in itself it seems to con- 
nect the wearer still more intimately with the subtleties of the 
topic of transubstantiation, as typified by like labyrinthine 
intricacies embroidered on the altar-cloth. His nephew thus 
describes his personal charm : — " Forma autem insigni fuit et 
liberali, procera et celsa statura, molli carne, venusta facie in 
universum, albenti colore^ decentique rubore interspersa, caesiis 
et vigilibus oculis, JIavo et inqffectalo capillitio^ dentibus quo- 
que candidis et aequalibus ; vultu semper hilari erat et placido, 
adeoque miti natura ut nunquam se fuisse turbatum, multis 
audientibus testatus sit ; delicatae temperaturae quippe fuerat," 
(Vita Pic. M.) 

At one time he had been minded, so relates his nephew 
from personal communing, to give up his wealth to the poor, 
and, crucifix in hand, to take his way barefoot over the world, 
preaching Christ. The influence of Savonarola becomes 
apparent here, and to a modern there is somewhat of temper 
in the friar's declaration to the people in Santa Maria after 
the death of Pico, that he was ruing in Purgatory the defer- 
ment of such pious resolution ; " the stroke he had threatened 
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and warned of two years before had fallen, though, to say the 
truth, he had believed he was but prophesying affliction, and 
not premature death." Some thought, but not so the bio- 
grapher, that the friar lied. 

The willing, flowing movement of Pico towards the sym- 
bol of Christian mystery is in highest contrast to the attitude 
of the elder master resting on one leg, the other crossed before 
it, with fore-arm leaning on the barrier, and not turning his 
body, but only deflecting his head for the moment to the di- 
rection of Pico's observation. Of the two figures behind him, 
one is marked as more disposed to abide with him and his 
teaching, by the interest with which he follows with his finger 
the very passage in the book that is referred to, and even rests 
one hand, visible under the left arm of the elder, upon the 
barrier with him. The other figure glances, it is true, at the 
passage, but evidently only glances as he is about to go on with 
the train of Picus. Thus we have an interlacement of group- 
ing and a gradation of expression very parallel to the example 
in the group round the geometer in the School of Athens, or 
around the studying Pythagoras. This is the most artfully 
composed group upon this side of the picture. Various heads 
are introduced in the interv^als in the background which do 
not take immediate part in the particular action, but the 
expression of faith in the youthful face of Pico is heightened 
by the old head that comes in juxtaposition. 

In the full elucidation of this group is completed that of 
the picture in a very satisfactory way ; and I now proceed to 
trace combinations which will prove that the group of which 
the coryphaeus is thus referred by the mildly expostulating 
Pico, to the example of a philosopher who turns his back 
upon them, is a type of the more obstinate, and at the same 
time least intelligent, admirers and professors of the system of 
that philosopher, — the Averroist Peripatetics. 
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XVI. 



Thomas Aquinas was canonized in 1323, just after the 
death of Dante, who is his most distinguished pupil, who had 
repaid him with an immortality, and who had known how to 
extract from his works the materials for the noblest poetry, 
and even, still more wonderful, the elements of much most 
approvable philosophy. 

It appears to have been within the ten years next ensuing 
that brethren of his Order commissioned the best painters of 
the time to execute a glorification of their saint, which, 
together with some repetitions, it now behoves us to study, if 
we would fully appreciate the purpose and the inspiration of 
Rafael. The Order, as was to be expected, gave a supremacy 
to St. Thomas which is far from being assigned to him in 
Rafael's picture ; but in the accompaniments with which they 
surrounded him, we recognise the same sense of ultimate 
fellowship between schoolman, pontiflT, prophet, and Greek 
philosopher, that governs the expression of the Dispute of 
the Sacrament. 

Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, is a Dominican church, 
a monument of the influence exercised by the preaching friars, 
which had its culmination in the careers of Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola and Domenico da Pescia. Here, in the Cappellone 
dei Spagnuoli, is represented on one wall by Simone Martini, 
at least so says Vasari, 1337-40, the theological, or rather 
perhaps the ecclesiastical, triumph of St. Dominic, and on the 
other, by Gaddi, the philosophical, — a contrast thus which is 
quite exemplar for the subjects in the Sala of the Vatican. 

Martini's picture has a general symmetry. At the top, God 
the Father, with key and book, appears in a circular glory, 
and before him on a throne is a lamb, designated by aureole 
to be symbolical of Christ as well as of the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist. Angels are on either side, and on the right the 
Viigin with crown, palm, and book. 

The picture below has a main vertical division, but with a 
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certain intercommunication of subjects. On the left, from 
below upward, we have the Church on earth and in heaven ; 
on the right, the Church preaching, absolving, rescuing, and 
conducting to heaven. 

The Church on earth appears represented by the Pope, 
assessor of the Emperor, and an assemblage of Church digni- 
taries and lay celebrities,, all in front of Santa Maria dei Fiori, 
as designed by Arnolfo. 

The Pope is blessing dogs, black and white, the Domini- 
can colours, — Domini canes^ — who protect the flock at his feet 
by assailing wolves, snatchers of lambs, — a moderate aspect 
of Dominican persecutions. Above these, three saints are 
preaching, and heretics on one side are kneeling, tearing their 
books, etc. 

Here, again, we have proper exemplar types of Rafael's 
side groups, merely reversed ; the moderns of Rafael, Dante 
and Savonarola, are on one side, — the believers ; — ^and on the 
other, the heretics and freethinkers, reprobate, hesitating, or 
in submission. 

Above the converts we see figures typical of worldlings 
dancing to pipe and tabor ; a reluctant child, the type of a 
soul, is led away to a better path though steep and thorny. 
In the leader I recognize the prototype of the graceful expos- 
tulator with the Averroists. 

So, again, the group of the confessing anticipates generally 
the sentiment of the dictation of confession by St. Augustine. 

The picture invites to further observations, which must be 
pretermitted here. 

The opposite picture of Taddeo Gaddi is much more 
formally arranged. Here St. Thomas, the Angelic Doctor, is 
enthroned, supreme and central ; above him, in angel forms 
all radiant, are the emblems of the three theological virtues, 
as below them the four philosophical. As subordinate asses- 
sors, on either side of him sit five New Testament and five 
Old Testament worthies ; on his left, Matthew, Luke, Moses, 
Isaiah, Solomon ; on his right, John, Mark, Paul, David, Job. 

Still below are niched, as in the foliated stalls of a cathe- 
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dral, a line of feminine personifications with various symbols, 
and below each sits some male historical personage, — fourteen 
pairs, of which I pause not here to criticize the identity, as dis- 
tributed among the seven sacred sciences and the seven profane. 

But, — most important of all, depressed at the feet of Aqui- 
nas, are three heresiarchs, Sabellius, Arius, and Averroes, — 
the latter marked by his turban and his Great Commentary, 
AVERROIS. He leans on his arm with grim expression of 
distress. 

The glorification of the Church, of the dogmas and of the 
doctors of the Church, only receives its last heightening effect 
by the exhibition of the confusion of the disbelievers, misbe- 
lievers, and enemies, and such exhibition has seldom been 
wanting in force in pictures the Church has commissioned. 
These Florentine paintings continue the motives of Byzantine 
art as distinctly as they anticipate those of the great pictorial 
culmination of art at Rome. In the Greek triptychon given 
by D'Agincourt (pi. 91) we have the apposition of Christ in 
glory within, and without the condemnation of the great here- 
siarch Arius, by the Council of Nice, a.d. 325. 

Constantine, with crown and sceptre, presides over a synod 
of ecclesiastics, of whom the assessor to his right wears a 
tiara-like mitre ; the saintly aureole is Uberally given to all. 
The assemblage forms a semicircle, and on the ground vacant 
}n the midst grovels a figure with long beard, long robe, and 
head-dress rather like a high turban than a mitre, with every 
expression of humiliation and constraint, and inscribed OPIOC, 
for Arius, or Areius doubtless, though with odd resemblance 
to the name Osius, of the Bishop of Cordova, favourite of the 
Emperor, who is said to have presided at this Council. 

The figure is so exactly similar in dress, position, and ex- 
pression to the condemned Averroes in Italian compositions, 
that it is most certain that the types have common origin. 

At the back of the circle of thrones, and rising up into 
the semicircular head of the picture, is a canopied altar, upon 
which stands a child, — the Saviour, no doubt, and probably 
the Saviour in the Eucharist, — an open book and praying 
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bishop indicate the sacred office. The subject seems the 
same as that of the Mass of St. Gregory. 

The heresy of Arius, to take the short expression of it by 
St. Jerome, consisted in holding God the Father to be the 
one true God, and the Son and the Holy Ghost to have been 
created by him ; — Sabellianism he defines as the recognition 
of the three names, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as the 
threefold titles of one same God ; — he gives as another alter- 
native of heresy, or in fact, idolatry, the belief in three dis- 
tinct Gods indicated by as many names, — ^Tritheism. In the 
terms of the Athanasian Creed, Arius divided the persons and 
Sabellius confounded the substance in the Trinity. Both are 
adverted to and denounced by Aquinas in Dante's ^ Paradiso.' 

Here, under cover of a religious dogma, the world was but 
struggling to acquire a satisfactory expression of a difficulty 
for which there is no satisfaction but the simple recognition 
of it, — ^the conception of the evolution of difference from 
identity, or the converse reconciliation of identity with dif- 
ference. The question whether the Son was created by the 
Father out of nothing was but a parallel investigation, taking 
the Son as symbol of all humanity, to the question whether 
matter was created out of nothing, or whether, as held by 
Averroes, it were not a co-ordinate factor of the universe with 
God himself, — ^with the universal mind, and, like that, eternal 
in all time past and all time to come. 

Some other pictorial representations of the condemnation 
of Averroes demand attention, but it will be well to premise a 
brief notice of his philosophical relations to the doctors of the 
Church, and to the movement of religious and speculative 
thought in Italy. The late interesting work of E. Renan 
has rendered this more easy and satisfactory than it could 
ever have been before. 

Ibn-Roshd was born at Cordova, in Andalusia, — the epi- 
scopal city of the very Osius who, as favourite of Constan- 
tine, was so active in the persecution of Arius ; he was born 
in 1 1 26, and died 11 98, — his life covering thus, in its active 
portion, the latter half of the twelfth century, and precisely 
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the interval between the earlier and later Christian scholasti- 
cisms. 

His great work was a detailed commentary on Aristotle, 
for whom his admiration is superstitious, absolute, and this 
was a leading cause of the influence he gained among the 
scholastic admirers of Aristode ; otherwise, as an illustration 
of the philosopher, it is perfectly useless — and well it might 
be, considering under what disadvantages it was composed. 

Aristotle had been translated into Syriac three centmies 
earlier, and Arabic translations at second-hand from these 
were alone known to Ibn-Roshd, for Greek was certainly 
never read by him, and probably by no other Spanish Arab. 
His own speculations, again, consistentiy reached the School- 
men only in Latin made from an intermediate Hebrew version. 

The commentator, however, impressed his own character 
and intellectual stamp upon his treatise by the topics that he 
urged with preferential detail and emphasis and cogency; and 
the fundamental interest of the work therefore was due to the 
discussion, with a certain degree of independence and origi- 
naUty, of questions that in general outline could not be quite 
obliterated by any process of retranslations. 

Averroism, says Renan, is summed up in two doctrines, — 
the eternity of matter and the theory of the intellect ;— of the 
intellect that is, as eternal and universal, somewhat in parity 
with matter. " Philosophy, he pursues, has never proposed but 
two hypotheses to explain the system of the universe ; on the 
one hand, God, free, personal, having determinate or cha- 
racteristic attributes; Providence, — causality of the universe 
ascribed to God ; the human soul substantial and immortal ; 
on the other hand, matter eternal,— evolution of germs by 
latent power ; God indeterminate ; laws, nature, necessity, rea- 
son, impersonality of intelligence, — emergence, and reabsorp- 
tion of the individual.'' 

The philosophy of Ibn-Roshd pertains most decidedly to 
the latter category ; it is only equivocally Arabian philosophy 
— it is Greek philosophy interpreted by Arabs ; the commen- 
tary had little vogue among Musulmen ; the proper and pe- 
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culiar philosophy of Islamism, so far as it ever had any, is to 
be found in its religious sects. But it was a germ of free in- 
vestigation which indicated an exceptional tendency of the 
Arabian mind to emerge from mere superstition ; arid the last 
chance of a promising development was lost when, soon after 
the death of Averroes, the jealousy of religion succeeded in 
extinguishing the religious movement in Spain. The im- 
pulse was propagated with effect to Jewish and Christian 
minds. Arabic MSS. are rare of Averroes, but Hebrew are 
abundant, more so than any other Hebrew MS., except of 
the Bible. By about the middle of the thirteenth century all 
the most important works of Averroes had been translated 
into Latin. Latin printed editions are absolutely innumer- 
able; almost every year, from 1480 to 1580, produced one. 
Venice alone printed fifty, of which fifteen at least are com- 
plete ; but hear the end : — when the sixteenth century closes, 
editions become rare, and in the seventeenth these numberless 
volumes sink into dust and neglect at once and for ever. 

With the great Schoolmen Albert and Aquinas, Averroes 
appears in a double character, — ^with Aquinas especially. On 
the one hand he is respected as a teacher, as an authoritative 
interpreter of the philosopher, of Aristotle ; on the other, he is 
regarded as the founder of a damnable doctrine, — the repre- 
sentative of materialism and impiety. He suffers for his in- 
termediate position, and an inclination is evinced to save the 
orthodoxy of Aristotle on such points as the immortality of 
the soul, the possibility of the creation of matter, etc., by the 
sacrifice of the Arabic interpreter. It was towards the end of 
the life of Aquinas that at the instance of the Pope he wrote 
his polemical treatise against the Averroists ; otherwise, says 
Renan, p. 216, some hard words apart in the treatise *De 
Unitate Intellectus,' he is far from treating him as impious, or 
expressing the rancour against him that is shown by Ray- 
mond Lulli and Petrarch. " With Aquinas, as with Dante, 
Averroes is a wise pagan, worthy of pity, not a blasphemer to 
be execrated, and he is under too many obligations to him to 
damn him." 
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This equivocal acceptance continued to a very late time 
and the Great Commentary was long the text-book of the 
candidly orthodox as well as of the covertly and the overtly 
sceptical. Much of this persistence seems curiously due to 
the awe of the half-cultured man at a written text as a thing of 
power, and necessarily true in some sense ; an awe that in 
these ages, but for the strength of our own bibliolatry, might 
appear a remainder from the first surprise and fear of the bar- 
barians at the mighty and mysterious art. But Petrarch de- 
nounced the Averroists of his day as absolute disbelievers in 
the value of the authority of Moses or Paul; and by the 
time of the revival of Greek learning, some century later, the 
suspicious repugnance of the Church seconded a strong reac- 
tion, of which Florence was the centre, though at the risk of 
reviving reliance upon true philosophy, juster taste, and the 
plain daylight of unsealed common sense. 

Marsilius Ficinus avows that it was by reaction from the 
Averroist peripateticism of Venice that he undertook the 
translation of Plato ; and among a livelier and more elegant 
society, and in the interests of a brighter culture. Schoolmen 
and commentator were thrust aside as alike repulsive and 
absurd, — branded for barbarism and obscurity, trifling be- 
yond capacity of regeneration. 

So Averroism was hurt to death, and yet it would not 
easily die. The north of Italy, and especially the university 
of Padua, harboured long the Arabic philosophy and the still 
worse scourge of Arabic medicine; and here continued the 
reign of both far down into the seventeenth century; here 
were they stagnant, or only revolving in effectless eddy, while 
the grand current of the world's hopes was hurrying past to 
civilize, and to adorn the civilization it created. 

In the much earlier religious paintings, which we have 
now to advert to, Averroes was trampled underfoot to the ex- 
altation of Aquinas, Aristotle, and Plato ; — in the fervour of 
the new enthusiasm, Aquinas, not to say Aristotle, went near 
to share his fate. 

In the church of St. Catherine, of Pisa, resplendent with 
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the glories of St. Thomas, and by the side of the chair from 
which the angelic doctor is said to have once taught, is a pic- 
ture which appears to have been executed about 1340 by- 
Francesco Traini, a contemporary, therefore, of Martini and 
Gaddi. In the centre of the picture is St, Thomas in glory. 
I follow the description by Renan which accords with the 
engraving of Rossini (Storia della Pitt. ltd. i. p. 86). At the 
top of the picture, God, the source of all light, surrounded by 
seraphim, sheds his rays upon Moses, the Evangelists, and St. 
Paul, in the clouds ; all these rays are reflected to the fore- 
head of St. Thomas, who also receives three others from God 
direct. On either side of the picture, somewhat lower than 
the radiant head of the angelic doctor, appear Plato and Aris- 
totle. Plato has in his hand the Timaeus, Aristotle the book 
of the Ethics ; and from each of these books a line of gold 
rises to the face of St. Thomas and there mingles with the 
divine light that comes from above. The engraving does not 
give the titles of the books inscribed, but we may admit the 
report of the text and of M. Renan as neither are biassed by 
perceiving the analogy to the combination in the School of 
Athens of Rafael. 

St. Thomas, seated, holds in his lap the Holy Scriptures 
open at the words, " Veritatem meditabitur guttur meum, et 
labia mea detestabuntur Impium" (Prov. viii. 7). 

On his knees are spread his various works, and in the same 
way that the head of the saint forms a point of reunion for 
all the luminous rays proceeding from God, Moses, the Evan- 
gelists, St. Paul, Plato, and Aristotle, so from his voluminous 
writings proceed another set of rays which are shed, — says Re- 
nan, — upon all the doctors of the Church grouped on either 
side at his feet. Judging by the engraving, these groups ap- 
pear to me to be simply composed of Dominicans ; two m- 
scriptions also descend to them which I am unable to read. 

One single ray appears to wander towards an isolated per- 
sonage in the foreground of the picture, prostrate at the feet 
of St. Thomas. This is the blasphemer denounced by the 
lips of the doctor, — ^Averrois, — as inscribed. There he lies 
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in contumacious reverie, raising himself painfully on his 
elbow, irritated, uncontent, like one — rebel that he is — out 
of favour with both God and man. His Grand Commentary 
is beside him, open but face downwards, and as if transpierced 
by the ray that reaches it from St. Thomas. 

This is the only picture of Traini but one, that is known, 
and it is perfectly preser\'ed. It seems to have been the mo- 
del for another that has wandered from the cathedral of Pisa 
to the gallery of the Louvre, — the second to the left in the 
grand gallery, engraved by Rossini, pi. 205. It is ascribed to 
Benozzo Gozzoli, who was living in 1485, and thus would 
follow its exemplar after an inter\^al of at least a century. 

The head of the saint in this picture has manifest resem- 
blance to that in Rafael's Disputa ; it is solid, serious, reflec- 
tive, and the eyes, turning a little to the left, and thus not di- 
rectly out of the picture, give him an abstracted air. 

The philosophers on either side are no taller as they stand 
than his seated figure ; on his right is Aristotiles in blue with 
full and flowing grey hair and beard ; in his book, of which 
he seems about to turn a page, is the inscription, as I noted 
down, " Signum scientis est posse doceri," probably miscopied 
for " docere." On the left-hand is Plato in pink, with fine 
hair and sandy beard, and book closed ; he stands, like Aris- 
totle, attentive to the saint, and lifts his hand with expression. 

The grovelling figure here has turban and long yellow 
cloak, full strong grey hair, moustache, and beard. Prone on 
earth he crawls with one knee bent and on his elbows, but 
with no exaggerated misery in his face ; the book he holds 
has the inscription on the open page, " Et faciens causas infi- 
nitas in primum librum Aristotelis." 

The inscription on the open book of St. Thomas runs 
thus : " Multitudinis usum in rebus nominandis sequendum 
philosophi censent communiter." Whether this is a nomi- 
nalistic axiom merely may be doubted, and whether not an 
equivalent negation of the Averroist doctrine, " Quod intel- 
lectus hominum est unus et idem numero." This dogma of 
the essential unity of all intellect Aquinas was never weary of 
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controverting, as inconsistent not only with Christian, — for 
what then becomes of the merits of the saints ? — but with 
every other true philosophy, with the Academic and especially 
with the Peripatetic, — that is, with the very Aristotle from 
whom Averroes professed to derive it. 

The lower part of the picture is occupied by a distinct 
scene, which represents, according to the references of Renan, 
the Council of Anagni, a.d. 1256, under the presidency of 
Pope Alexander IV. (Longperier, Athenae Fran. 1852, p. 121, 
etc.). There seems from comparison of dates to be inaccuracy 
here, but the matter does not touch our argument. 

I found in the Louvre another representation of the con- 
demned Averroes not mentioned by Renan. It is No. 136 
among the early Christian paintings. An enthroned Bishop, 
this time mitred and golden-aureoled, holds a closed book in 
his right, and with his left presents one open to kneeling 
monks, — monks in black with single long broad strap pendent 
from front of girdle ; there is an inscription on the open page 
that would be legible to stronger eyes. 

At the feet of the Bishop — called in the catalogue St. Au- 
gustine — and, like the monks, of much smaller scale, is a pro- 
strate figure with eyes closed and head on bent arm, turbaned 
but beardless and with light hair ; he holds a scroll, on which 
we may read the Averroistic enunciation, " Dicimus mundum 
esse aeternum, non habet principium neque finem. Aristot." 

The agreement of the attitude of Averroes in these pic- 
tures with that of the heretic on the Byzantine triptych — if 
indeed Byzantine, is exact, as the turban of the Arab seems 
copied from the mitre of Arius — if indeed Arius. This was an 
attitude that Rafael would no more reproduce than Phidias 
would have exhibited Cecrops with serpent-tail in his pediment 
of the Parthenon. But he still was willingly beholden to it for 
the suggestion of an expressive attitude. I have not the least 
doubt that the contorted position of the figure that I have 
called the Averroist, with knee bent and leaning on elbow and 
pertinacious reference to his book, is derivable by genuine 
descent from the heretics at disadvantage of Traini, Gaddi, 
aqd Gozzoli. 
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The peculiar invitation to make Averroes the scapegoat of 
perverse philosophizing, in a design of the Dispute of the 
Sacrament, is not far to seek. 

The indulgence and comparative consideration with which 
he is treated by Albertus, Aquinas, and Dante, were qualified 
or replaced by denouncement, misrepresentation, and calum- 
nious legends ; and these guided the pencils of the painters. 
His name became the title for all the most daring and most 
offensive insults to the faith ; and a polemical and blasphe- 
mous intention was transferred to him, not, perhaps, always 
more from the express tendencies of philosophers and theo- 
logians who loved to quote him, than out of the comfort ex- 
perienced by the most orthodox in giving words at the risk of 
another, to their own temptations of mistrust. To Averroes 
was ascribed the blasphemy of referring the three leading 
religions to three impostors, of whom Christ was a far less 
able man than either Mahomet or Moses, inasmuch as he 
only succeeded in getting himself crucified. It seems true 
enough that Averroes was not unused to co-ordinate the three 
religions and their teachers, — loquentes trium legum ; and 
this implied subordination of all of them and of their com- 
mon assumption of dogmatical revelation, to the voice of 
philosophy and revelation of nature, was felt as a more danger- 
ous and insulting stroke than a relative exaltation of any one 
of the three. The mixture of races and religions in Anda- 
lusia in these ages was quite of a nature to generate such a 
philosophy of indifFerentism and even such a popular feel- 
ing; and while Jew, Christian, and Mussulman were living 
in constant, intimate, and useful intercourse, even those who 
clung to the forms of inherited tradition easily came to 
think that their fitness was simply personal, — ^like dialect, or 
physiognomy, or garb, — while the more reflective disregarded 
even to the extent of despising them. Here, says Renan, took 
its rise the Deism of Maimonides and the curious book 
* Khozari,' in which the author sets theologians of the three 
religions, — Jew, Christian, Mussulman, — arguing one against 
another, and a philosopher ; and hence, to all appearance, came 
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forth the charming apologue of the Three Rings, — so piquant 
in Boccaccio, — so imposing in ^ Nathan the Wise.' 

Of the three religions, — so the consciousness of the ortho- 
dox spake by the self-made mask of Averroes, — the Jewish is 
for children, Islamism is for pigs, and Christianity has the 
distinction of being impossible. Averroes became the scape- 
goat charged with all the doubts and difficulties of the creed 
of his denouncers, and thus could not escape without haidng 
to carry away some scandals that ever clustered about the 
doctrine of the Sacrament, — the Eucharist. And so came 
into currency the legend that on one occasion he entered a 
Christian church and seeing there the faithful in the act of " re- 
ceiving their Saviour," — of "eating their God;" — "Hideous I" 
he exclaimed ; "is there in the world a sect more irrational than 
that of the Christians, who eat the God whom they adore ?" 
From that moment the wretch ceased to believe in any religion 
whatever, and, parodying the words of Balaam, adopted as his 
aspiration, " May my soul die the death of the philosophers ! " 

Here, then, in the picture of Rafael, I do not doubt that 
we have Averroes, the grand commentator upon Aristotle, or 
at least the representative of contemporary Averroists, in the 
place of the recusants and heretics of the picture of Martini, 
and present at the authoritative publication of the great doc- 
trine that he was told to have blasphemed, and that his philo- 
sophy was at least considered to tend to contravene. He is 
spared, however, the degradation he was subjected to at the 
hands of the Dominicans, and for grovelling prostration we 
have the somewhat cramped but still not undignified attitude 
of the bald elder at the barrier. 

In the foreground groups at either side of this picture, 
Rafael has exhibited as marked a contrast as in the School of 
Athens, if not quite so symmetrically insisted on. On one 
side the typical Averroist stands as I have described him, 
as if prepared to stand for all time, and bears his weight upon 
the barrier as he turns over and refers to his heavy book. 
The expression of invincible permanence is enhanced by his 
surroundings, and then by the antithetical group to the right 
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of the spectator. On this side a young man leans forward 
over the barrier, which he only touches with a momentarily 
steadying finger-point, and seems no more dependent on 
for support than a bird on the ground, that it just touches 
with its feet as lifted by wings into the air. The sage, — I have 
no name for him more suitable than Boethius, as at once 
classic in aspect and Christian in environments, — stands as 
firmly as the Averroist, but with free dignity, — ^with none of 
that huddled involution of the limbs that the student gives 
in to, when bent upon his book, and forgetful that he may 
ever be called on for facile action. 

The expression of free movement in the very act, is given 
in Pico on the other side, equivalent in this respect of the 
Epicurus of the School of Athens, who is shown ascending 
to the scene of active discussion indeed, but at last of dis- 
cussion ever proceeding and of suspended result. Here faith 
and conviction and correspondent action breathe harmoniously 
from every line ; the crisis of intellectual assent is expressed in 
the figure of Aristotle, and that of enthusiastic in the younger 
disciples near him ; both these elements of perfect conversion 
and conviction are united in the air of confiding candour and 
intelligent appeal, — in pose and movement as distinguished 
from the hurried as from the transfixed, of Picus of Miran- 
dola. " Animadverto te," so wrote Hermolaus to him, " philo- 
sophum prius Aristotelicum nunc et Platonicum esse factum." 

It is with perfect consistency, therefore, that Mirandola, in 
the picture, assumes in face and figure the aspect of the Apostle 
of Love. A finished, full-sized water-colour copy of this sepa- 
rate figure which I possess, by Heloisa Chawner, was sold at 
the Earl of Cadogan's sale as a St. John, and as St. John it 
is still most usually greeted. The extreme figure to the left, 
in monastic dress, is said to be Fra Angelico, — a tribute by 
Rafael to that painter among his predecessors, who had most 
feelingly, if sometimes a little childishly, expressed the divine 
tenderness of the Holy Family, and the supernal glory of the 
beatified life. 
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Plato's imaginations, — so we may rather call them than 
deliberate and inculcated doctrines, — of the creation of the 
world through intermediate beings, and the pre-existence of 
all things in the mind of God, — blended away into articles 
of a paradoxical creed, which only becomes excusable when 
admitted as a categorical confession of man's incapacity to 
solve the mysteries that surround his existence, and even to 
state which with precision, tasks all his powers. Reasoning, 
guided in its processes by its most accomplished master, only 
conducts at last to the definition of its own inexorable hmits 
and those primary assumptions which, be they more or fewer, 
must be taken for granted — as substantial existence, mental 
and material, in time and space, the conjunction of attri- 
butes, and the nexus of causation. All these fundamental facts 
and their insoluble relations found their symbolical expression 
at last in the doctrine of Transubstantiation and its foregone 
implications. A curious heteroclite fabulous germ was de- 
veloped and modified, compounded and elaborated, until it 
comprised a declaration, typical but most positive, of the con- 
nection and dependence in fact, and the incomprehensibility in 
manner, of the mental and the material, the phenomenal and 
the eternal, the limited and the infinite, — the effect as created, 
the cause as creating, — the human and the Divine. 

The problems of the moral order of the universe were not 
so fully represented at this period as those of creation and 
natural reaction. It was reserved for the Reformers and Pro- 
testants to seek and find for the conciliation of necessity with 
freewill, of sin and misery with Divine benevolence and omni- 
potence, of moral responsibility and irreversible decree, of 
guilt and grace, an expression rather in dogma indeed than in 
ceremony, but in eff^ect the same, as truth of necessity to be 
accepted in faith and yet all but avowedly unintelligible. 

The Church, in fact, in the earlier period, took the respon- 
sibility of the salvation of the souls of men willingly upon 
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itself, and cut short all questions as to the relations of human 
wickedness to divine foreknowledge, by presenting itself as the 
authorized and all-sufficient instrument of reconciliation with 
God. When the world gave up its hold of this reliance, it 
had to cast about for assurance as to the extent and nature of 
the responsibility thenceforward undertaken by each individual 
for himself; and there sprang up, accordingly, a second crop 
of Articles and Creeds, which, like their predecessors, inevit- 
ably ended in the self-contradictions which, as I have said, are 
equivalent confessions of the intellect at the end of its resources. 

It is the characteristic of life to aspire, — of feeling, to hope ; 
and when turned back from intellectual research by an in- 
herent and unsurmountable paradox, we can but fly to our 
affections. With these the irrational fare no better, for they 
fly to them for that enlightenment which it is for reason only 
to give, and take the word of prejudice and friendship and 
predilection as to matters of fact, that it is quite within the 
competence of rational inquiry to give account of. 

But if we blunder ridiculously when only pleading the 
satisfaction of vitiated passion against the evidence of facts 
and corrected analysis, — ^when the beauty of a symphony is 
quoted as authorizing the truth of the words it is set to, and 
the chasing of the shrine for the authenticity of the relics of 
the saint, and, still worse, for their miracles, there is still, — 
when our intellectual duty is performed to our best, — a scope 
and function for the inspirations of the heart. 

To the heart and the affections is given at last, in the 
great controversy of our existence and our happiness, the 
casting vote. In each great antithesis of doctrine, in which 
one or other of the mutually excluding propositions must be 
true, while intellect refuses to say which, — ^we may find that 
while we can prove neither, there is only one that we can 
sympathize with and truly believe ; and in that, it will be found, 
'the world will rest at last. 

The essential tendency of all things to the best and the 
most beautiful through the influence of enthusiastic love, was 
an enunciation of Plato that gained for certain phases of his 
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fugitive theories a place in the history of the world, that they 
never would have earned by consistency and logical coherence. 
It was from the beauty of his illustrations, the energy of his 
expositions of these feelings, that his voice is ever heard giving 
the predominant tone through all the confusion and clamour 
of the schools. It was thus that, in the days of the old law, he 
captivated the Alexandrian Jew, and caused the more humane 
and tender-hearted elements that struggle in the Hebrew books 
against textuality and bigotry and ferocity, to mould them- 
selves into a more genial system, and become capable of alli- 
ance with progressive intellect. It was by a difference at this 
point that the conciser and more scientific intellect of Aris- 
totle was doomed to take up the function of an expositor and 
a commentator ; by the perversity of the ages, the commen- 
tator so far encroached as to threaten to give the specific 
character of Platonism to oblivion, but it was only to build 
up the twin scholasticisms of the Arabs and the Christian 
Schoolmen, destined to stand in libraries but as mute masses 
to be wondered at, — the very pyramids of theosophic specu- 
lation, — intellectually to go down utterly into mere forgetful- 
ness; while Platonism again emerged, to vivify the art of 
Michael Angelo and Rafael. 

The picture, then, embodies the commissure of Hellenism 
with Judaism, as well as of the New Testament with the Old, — 
earth with heaven, the material with the rational, mind with 
matter, the human, the angelic, and the divine, — all nature 
with man, and man with God. The emphasis given to sacer- 
dotalism will introduce some sentiments of repugnance that 
derogate from the last dignity of the painter. Still, this is not 
so absolutely predominant as to degrade the composition in 
its ultimate effect. The picture itself still, almost as freshly as 
in its freshest state, — gives such pre-eminence to the figure 
of Christ above, that the greatest dignities below are quite 
subordinated to his expression. Advanced in full relief 
beyond the line of the pointing Baptist and the interceding 
mother, he sits, the impersonation of human susceptibility and 
divine tenderness,— the very focal point in which all rays of all 
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existence meet and mingle, but only to disengage themselves 
again beyond, as absolutely diverse as identical; as surely — albeit 
ideally, reaching to the centre of all power and love, as they de- 
clare themselves positively at every term of sensitive experience. 

In the lower portion of the picture, precedence is given 
even over doctors and fathers and pontiffs, to Plato pointing 
to the skies, — to the seat of all primal exemplars of all being 
— " the empyreal sphere, — to the first Good, first Perfect, 
and first Fair ;" and then to the engaging figure, — the type of 
all spontaneousness, yet all intelligence in discipleship, — of Picus 
Mirandola. 

We lose sight then, at last, of perplexity and controversy, — 
of the troubles of those who, seeing the difficulty on one point 
of view, failed to attend to the equal difficulty of an inevitable 
alternative, — of those who, conscious of the sufficient expres- 
siveness of a symbol, were still incapable of distinguishing the 
symbol from a fact ; — of those who could see nothing more in 
the question than the matter of textual interpretation, to be 
settled by aid of lexicons and the laws of syntax ; — of those who 
could see but too clearly the mode of applying such a doctrine 
or making it applicable, to the purposes of priestcraft ; — and 
of those who thought the power of the doctrine lay only be- 
tween the dexterity of priests and the stupidity of laymen. 

The spiritual fact, — the mysterious principle, which has 
been disguised, distorted, abused, and vulgarized by the rite 
in question, — is solemn, — is, in truth, important enough, as we 
have seen over and over again ; it is the relation of the mate- 
rial to the moral, the human to the divine, the finite to the 
infinite, — the great mystery of the world at the root of all reli- 
gious feeling, as at the term of all scientific knowledge. Had 
it been confessedly in question to accommodate this with an 
apt symbol, the reply of Innocent would have been, with such 
reservation, pertinent enough. In this sense, however, it is per- 
haps rather the poet than the priest who should be consulted, 
— the poet, if even his function be limited to suggestions in 
aid of such public ceremonials as may well occupy the atten- 
tion of the administrator of the state, and of the state as 
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religious. Such an expressive poetical invention is the cul- 
mination of the ^ Divine Comedy ' of Dante. He describes 
himself as enabled at last to gaze upon the beatific vision, 
— the central light of the Divinity. — 

" For now my vision, clearer than before. 
Within that beam of perfect Purity 
And perfect Truth was entering more and more." 

Here he sees all the incidents of creation involved in their 
first principles, — their universal form, — ^the abstract ideal com- 
prising both substance and accidents bonded together by 
Love ; he saw the mystery of the Creator as one with, and 
yet not comprised in, his works in the moral and general 
world, represented as three circles varying in hue but of equal 
contents. So he expresses the Trinity ; the circle of Christ is 
a reflex of that of the Father, as in a double rainbow ; the 
third circle, — the Holy Spirit, — ^was as of fire, proceeding 
equally from the other two. Within the reflex circle, — the 
circle of the Son — he says that he beheld the image of a human 
form of the same colour ; how the form was compatible with 
the circle he studied vainly to understand; — a problem past hu- 
man powers, like the squaring of the circle ; but of a sudden the 
perception was flashed through his mind, — he had his desire, 
and at the same moment his every will and motive became iden- 
tified in every change with the Love that moves the universe. 
In the beautiful poetry thus baldly represented, the poet 
symbolizes, but does not attempt to explain, the difficulty of 
the theory of the universe intellectually ; and he also states, 
without pretending to be able to vindicate argumentatively, the 
practical solution, the only available and the one sufficient 
election of purpose for the best happiness and glory of Hfe, 
reliance upon the revelation of Happiness for the warranty of 
the Truth, — of Love for the confirmation of Duty. — 

" Credo, ch* io vidi, perch^ piil di largo, 
Dicendo questo, mi sento ch'io godo. 



All* alta fantasia qui manco possa -, 

Ma gih volgeva il mio disiro e '1 velle. 
Si come ruota, che igualmente e mossa, 

L' amor, che muovc '1 Sole e V altre stclle." 
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The recognition of the mysteriousness of infinite power in 
relation to finite being, the aspiration of moral imperfection 
to advance towards identity with the ideal of all Truth, Beauty, 
and Virtue, — these are the fairest subjects for symbolical ex- 
pression and adornment, — these are the conceptions that have 
ever inspired the most impassioned devotion and poetry and 
art. Here man is upon holy — on the holiest ground ; but he 
desecrates it and becomes himself but a mountebank or an im- 
postor when he would transform the language of feeling into 
formulas of conjuration, and the symbolical expressions of a 
hope into receipts for working magical effects and getting at 
moral results mechanically. 

This was done in the developmeht of the theory of the 
Mass, partly by design and sinister scheming most certainly, 
but in part also unconsciously. The human mind was strug- 
gling for an expression of its difficulties, and amongst other 
forms, or even before them, found it easier to embody 
feelings in rites and myths and symbols than in dry logical 
formulas. The formulas might address certain classes of 
minds, but did not touch the multitude ; and the multitude 
flocked thither where they found their inarticulate sensibilities 
addressed, — albeit the satisfaction was clogged with deception 
and oppression and even terror. 

The strength of the sacerdotal party in their doctrine of 
the Mass and of Transubstantiation lay herein, that whatever 
falsehoods they averred else, they implicitly averred and em- 
phatically insisted on this truth, — that there is a mystery in 
creation that man cannot fathom, that nevertheless he is forced 
into contact with, and is bound to accept and to deal with ; 
and as of knowledge is impossible, then, by necessity, of faith. 

In so far as opponents of a papacy did not and do not 
address themselves to this condition of the problem, their as- 
saults will be and have been in vain ; they may convict priest- 
craft, expose false Scriptural expositions, develop the history 
of dogmas through ages of prejudices and blunders ; but so 
soon as they commit themselves to the task of accounting for 
the infinite, reconciling freewill with necessity, vindicating by 
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instance and argument from facts the unimpeachable benevo- 
lence of the world, and proving evil compatible with the attri- 
butes of the Divinity, they forfeit confidence and their following 
falls off, — falls off into superstition, or indifference, or sarcasm. 



XVIII. 

The gross declaration of Innocent's decretal of how man 
was to become in communion with, or rather united to, God 
by drinking wine and water, which were by priestly agency 
transubstantiated into the human and divine Christ, is shocking 
to sense and to reason ; but strip the dogma of its superstitious 
accretions, — for in this case we have not to deal with poetic, 
— and what do we find below ? We find, below the clumsy 
and dangerous formula, the aspiration of man to advance as 
closely as he may to his ideal of the Divine by assimilating 
himself to the noblest examples of humanity, heightened by 
enthusiastic interpretation, of which he can lay hold. 

This theory of the great hope and opportunity for the 
development of what is best in human nature has had noble 
expositors long ago, — none nobler, I could think, than the 
author of that fourth Gospel, who might seem to have de- 
liberately omitted the terms of the institution of the Eucha- 
rist from his narrative, — as if in view of the mischiefs accruing 
to its modifications, — to have inserted in its place, and not 
without purpose, a lesson of humility for Apostles and their 
successors in the washing of the feet, — and generally to 
have insisted upon a moral theory that might well stand inde- 
pendently both of symbol and superstition. 

Belief or Faith, and Love, and Life, — these are the pre- 
vailing themes and topics of the author of at least the bulk of 
what we have as the fourth Gospel. These words and their 
derivatives occur here more frequently than in any other book 
in the Bible collection, and the ideas they represent are 
brought, without wearying, into repeated comparison and 
combination. Life everlasting is the promise of Jesus ; but 
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the grosser conception of resurrection and glory in a semi- 
sensuous kingdom, fades into the brighter background of a 
state of being, elevated and intensified, to which time is in- 
different ; — " this is the hfe everlasting, that they may know 
thee and him whom thou hast sent, Jesus Christ." The re- 
ference to a last day and resurrection is by no means sup- 
pressed, but in the forms of its expression time past, present, 
and to come are blended together, as if their differences were 
irrelevant, nugatory, forgotten. " I am the resurrection and the 
life ; he that believeth on me though he were dead yet shall 
he live; and he who is living and believeth on me shall 
never die." " The time cometh and now is." " He that be- 
lieveth on me hath everlasting life." The love of Christ follows 
the belief in him, the faith in his promises, and is bound up 
with obser\^ance of his commandments, of which the summary 
is Love, and the reward communion with the Deity. " If any 
one loves me, he will keep my precept, and my Father will 
love him and come to him and make his abode with him." 
" As my Father loved me, I also have loved you ; abide ye in 
my love." " If ye shall keep my commandments, ye remain in 
my love, as I have kept my Father's commandments and re- 
mained in his love. . . . This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another as I have loved you." Upon such injunc- 
tions such is the blessing : — " Holy Father, . . . not for these 
only do I ask, but for those who believe on me through their 
word, that they may be all one, even as thou. Father, art in 
me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us. ... I in 
them and thou in me, that they may be perfected to unity, 
and that the world may know that thou hast sent me, and 
hast loved them as thou hast loved me.'* 

Waiving for the time a certain egotism on the part of — at 
least imputed to the teacher, such is the union, such are the 
spiritual conditions and terms of moral union of humanity 
with the Divine, enunciated in the fourth Gospel ; no profes- 
sion here of magical process or mystical prerogative ; no limi- 
tations to material processes. I cannot doubt that the book 
was written by a disciple who saw by what per\'^ersions, rites 
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and ceremonies and half-mystical half-pedantic distinctions of 
dogma were clustering round the free development of the 
proper, that is, the most special and the most healthy of the 
influences of Christianity ; that he deliberately revised and re- 
wrote the history of Jesus, and placed such discourses in his 
mouth as would best conduce, so he might think, to check 
the evil, by exhibiting the beauty of pure trust in God and 
love to man in the first place, and then by taking the very 
same material symbols that were becoming subjects of abuse, 
and sanctifying them in a nobler sense as devotional and poe- 
tical imagery, instead of leaving them the apparatus of char- 
latans. The original teachers, the disciples, are represented 
throughout as incapable of understandingthe plainest metaphor, 
— as interpreting with the crassest directness the most obvious 
figure of speech into a monstrous matter of fact. Nicode- 
mus, when told of a divine birth, — a being born from above, 
takes the grosser meaning of dvtodev, and bethinks himself of 
a bodily regeneration for an aged man by some incomprehen- 
sible return to the maternal womb. The living water offered 
by Jesus is, more excusably with a Samaritan woman than a 
teacher of Israel, understood as well-water inaccessible without a 
bucket ; and the disciples themselves, laden with victuals fi^om 
the markets, are unsuspicious of refreshment derivable from 
food for themind and the heart. 

The inference is over and over again thrust as directly be- 
fore the reader as it can be, that these were not men who 
could be trusted implicitly with the delicate handling required 
for safe tradition of a refined doctrine, still less of a symbolical 
rite. How, through such medium, could poetry escape de- 
gradation and vulgar literalness, — be kept from profaning the 
spiritual and the ideal ? The principle that " God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and 
truth," is followed out through many an illustration, but, as it 
is intimated, vainly as regards enlightening the Apostles, for 
whom the hour of enlightenment was to dawn later. In the 
meantime, to confine ourselves to the Sacrament, — how more 
forcibly could the paltriness of a material rite, as compared 
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with the moral majesty of truth, be set forth, — how better, 
than in paragraphs such as these ? — 

" Labour not for the food that perisheth, but for food that 
lasteth unto everlasting life, which the Son of Man will give 
you; for him hath the Father sealed, even God." (Does this 
sealing allude to a stamping of loaves with baker's name or 
official mark ?) " The bread of God is that which cometh down 
from Heaven ; but my Father giveth you bread from Heaven 
which is the true." " I am the bread of life ; he that cometh 
to me will never hunger, and he that believeth in me will 
never thirst." " I am the bread of life. — I am the living bread 
that came down from Heaven ; if any one eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever, and the bread which I shall give is my 
flesh, which I will give for the life of the world." "Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, unless ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath everlasting life, 
and I will raise him up at the last day. For my flesh is food 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood dwelleth in me and I in him. As the 
living Father sent me and I live by the Father, so he that eateth 
me, even he will live by me. This is the bread that came 
down from Heaven, not as your fathers ate (manna in the de- 
sert) and died; he that eateth this bread will live for ever." 

Such are the various appearances of the motives of the 
Eucharist, in philosophical speculation, as moral influences, as 
poetical elements suggestive of imagery and metaphor, in lan- 
guage metrical or rhetorical, — as embodied in ceremony pro- 
fessedly and rigidly symbolical, and therefore poetry in another 
vehicle of expression, — and finally, as sacramentaUsm and 
sacerdotalism in the disparaging sense, — as a process affect- 
ing the magical, and claimed as prerogative, — asserted as all- 
important and indispensable for all mankind, but held in fee 
for arbitrary dispensation by one. 

The advance of the world frustrated the hopeful design of 
Julius to reimpose the control of Innocent III. Nationalities 
rebelled against foreign interference ; the lay repudiated the 
tyranny of the clerical ; the individual resented the dictation 
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of a conclave. The emancipated energies of inquiry broke 
bounds and broke loose ; premises and postulates of the Church 
system were ruthlessly pruned ; and on the strength of admit- 
ting and even exaggerating the authority of Scripture, all 
other authority, as of fathers and doctors, councils and Popes, 
saints and traditions, was implicitly or avowedly renounced, — 
was branded as imposture, or passed by persistent disregard 
into oblivion. Philosophical thought gained freer air to 
breathe, and natural science had liberated arms and wider 
space to work in ; and both were so thankful for the relief, 
that they, not without some forfeiture of dignity and consist- 
ency, acceded to articles of peace with some authority still 
irrationally reserved ; the signs of the times indicate that even 
this qualified truce is fast drawing to an end. 

But still the old demand for the expression of the impe- 
netrable Mysterious as a fact at the beginning and end of every 
incident of our being, existed as it still exists. The Catholic 
said the Sacrament not only signifies but sanctifies ; the Pro- 
testant, who reduced the sanctifying power, was fain to hold on 
to the significance. But the impressiveness of the sign is apt 
to lose force when detached from conviction of dependence 
on a personal hero, — a real event ; it has been so and is, — 
must it be so for ever ? Cannot men ever realize the sense of 
the dignity of their nature, and the relation of their daily act 
to the eternal order, unless, by deception or self-deception, they 
become strongly yet ever precariously assured that once upon 
a time there lived a man, and he was born of a virgin at 
Bethlehem, and he was very man and very God, of a reason- 
able soul and human flesh subsisting ? 

This is the result the world is working forward to, — to know 
all nature hallowed and all being kin, — to see all the truth 
that has ever been signified by " Christ " in all good deeds and 
in every good deed, and " God " in all power and all benefi- 
cence ; so may a bond of union be found, superior to the blind 
instincts of superstition, in sympathetic and reasonable devo- 
tion ; a sanctifying and significant Sacrament in every act of 
life; and in the effectual aspirations to noble character, the hap- 
piness of endlessly intensifying communion with the Divine. 
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THE MOUNT PARNASSUS. 



The distribution of the subjects of the frescoes on ceiling 
and walls, of the Stanza della Segnatura in the Vatican, is 
so simple, numerous as they are, as to be easily understood 
without assistance from a diagram, and easily remembered, 
yet I recount it once more. A square chamber, vaulted and 
groined from the corners, presents for decoration by painting, 
a ceiling in four compartments, and four walls each limited at 
top by a complete semicircle. Two sides of the room are 
pierced by doors opposite to each other, and close to the same 
external wall; but their architraves are not so high as to in- 
vade the chord of the semicircles, of which the full surface is 
occupied on one side by the illustration of the history of 
Philosophy, — the School of Athens ; on the other, by Theo- 
logy, — the Dispute of the Sacrament. 

The semicircular heads of the other walls are encroached 
upon by the square heads of central windows, and their sur- 
faces so reduced are devoted to the secondary subjects of 
Jurisprudence on the left, as we stand facing the Theology, 
and Poetry on the right. On this right side the painter has 
combined the portions of the semicircle left free on either side 
of the window-head with the composition above it, and has 
thus contrived to gain expression for his scene as represent- 
ing a plateau on the summit of Mount Parnassus uniting 
with its declivities. On the opposite side of the room the line 
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of the window-top is carried sheer across, and the fiill wall- 
spaces right and left of the window accommodate distinct 
but parallel subjects, illustrative respectively of Civil and 
Canon Law ; Justinian delivers the Pandects on one side, and 
Gregory XI., with the features of Julius II., publishes the 
Decretals on the other. The segment of the circle above is 
occupied by a noble composition of three of the cardinal 
virtues, — Prudence between Fortitude and Temperance, with 
attendant geniuses ; Justice, the fourth assessor, is not for- 
gotten, but occupies a circular space on the ceiling imme- 
diately above, and is so distinguished, not merely as having 
direct reference to Law and Jurisprudence, but also as being 
constantly recognized by the philosophers for the virtue that 
was at once the basis and the culmination of all the rest. 
Temperance holds a bit and bridle, with the gesture of pre- 
paring to cast it on some subject for control ; her own pecu- 
liar headdress going under her chin suggests the headstall of 
a bitted steed, — a symbolism more graceful than the bit, if it 
be not a gag, across the mouth of the Temperantia of Giotto 
at Padua. Prudence is, by usual symbolism, bifrons ; but the 
rearward profile, aged and bearded, is so treated as to appear 
not monstrous, but a mask. The divine endowment of " look- 
ing before and after" is further expressed by the torch held up 
behind her by one genius, and by the mirror to reflect the 
scene, otherwise out of view, that is presented by another. 
Fortitude also is feminine, — but armed, but attended by a 
lion, and holding a ftiU foliaged and acorned oak-branch. 
This might be fairly taken as reminiscent of the rolmr et 
ces triplex of Horace ; but it is doubtless introduced as an al- 
lusion at once to the spirit of Julius II., and to his armorial 
emblem — the oak-tree, robur — on the arms of the Rovere fa- 
mily, — in Latin, De robore. So oaken wreaths are profiisely 
decorative on the Sistine ceiling and walls. 

On the opposite side of the ceiling, corresponding to the 
place of the Justice, is the circle with the beautiful personi- 
fication of Poetry, — as Theology appears over her proper pic- 
ture, with Philosophy opposite again. 
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The edges of the groins of the vault, which are angular 
where they meet the corners of the room, gradually flatten 
upwards till the ceiling becomes almost a dome, with the ad- 
vantage that the vanishing edges scarcely interfere with the 
plane surface of small square subjects painted across them ; — 
the Judgment of Solomon, next to Jurisprudence, is diago- 
nally opposed to the punishment of Marsyas, in proximity to 
Poetry ; and the Temptation of Man by the apple that pro- 
mised knowledge of good and evil, which is placed as a gloss 
by the Dispute of the inscrutable Sacrament, is in like manner 
opposed by the symbol of Astronomical theory, still ponder- 
ing on the Ptolemaic system of the universe, close above the 
School of Athens. 

The personification of Poetry is wonderfully beautiful, — 
the most beautiful of the set of four, and fully vindicates the 
inscription that affirms of poetic enthusiasm — numine affiatur. 
I am almost inclined to connect this figure as directly with 
the groups of the Parnassus, as the Justitia opposite, with her 
separated sisters ; and to see the reflection of her glory in the 
lifted eyes of the enrapt Apollo. Let what has been said, 
however, suffice for explanation of the dependence of the 
subject on the general scheme and scope of the chamber as a 
pictorial whole; our present interest is to lie in an attempt to 
a better elucidation of the composition of this one picture 
within itself. There is certainly much to be done, and we 
must do what we can; perhaps we may assign some names, 
and interpret some expressions, and combine some actions 
more plausibly, and even more satisfactorily, than critics gone 
before ; and at least, when failing of success, or falling on un- 
certainty, make a course plainer for others, more fortunate to 
succeed, by marking unambiguously both our difficulty and 
doubt. We have but little help from earlier ^nd contempo- 
rary comment. Vasari himself turned the older philosophers 
of the School of Athens into Evangelists, and the younger 
into Angels ; and Paulus Jovius, retaining just enthusiasm for 
the eflfect of the Relief of Peter from Prison, remembered and 
referred to it as a Resurrection of Christ. Passavant has 
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scarcely a remark of any kind upon this picture, whether his 
own or borrowed. 

Several important names, however, are certain enough ; and 
the leading sentiment and enunciation of the design are not 
far to seek, if we will only entertain the possibility that it 
may be necessary for us to seek in some degree, and to study 
at all. 

Thus much we may see at a glance, that Apollo is before 
us, seated, and making music amidst the Muses nine, in a 
grove of his own laurels, on the level summit of Parnassus ; 
the tranquil ether is clear above him, — painted peculiarly 
by light horizontal streaks in infinite number, and the foun- 
tain of the Muses gushes from the rock at his feet. Homer 
and Dante are conspicuous upon this higher level; Sappho 
even inscribed, and Petrarch, of known physiognomy, are in 
a group lower down on the same side ; and on the other, by 
a similar intermingling of chronology, in an imaginative re- 
gion, exempt from limitations both of time and space, Ho- 
race, Pindar, and certainly more than one Italian worthy, of 
late if not contemporary epoch, close in the sacred circle. 

We behold, then, an assemblage of the brightest and best 
poets of antiquity, and among them, associates in theme and 
in genius and brought together from all time, the poets of 
modern Italy at once asserting their position as compeers of 
the great of old, and admitting allegiance to their mighty 
predecessors, — the common derivation of their best inspirations 
from Greece and Greek invention, from the great well-head 
of ApoUo's own hippocrene. 

It is in this just self-assertion that is discovered the import 
and appropriateness of the modern instrument for which 
the God has deserted lyre and plectron. In the fact that a 
sketch remains for this figure which still retains the lyre, we 
have a curious illustration of the growth and development of 
the very central idea of a picture during the process of elabo- 
rating the details. It is a misfortune of the violin, though 
not of that alone of fine instruments, that the act and atti- 
tudes of the player cannot easily be elegant. They are so 
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little and so rarely such, that an association of inelegance in- 
trudes uninvited ; and it requires some time before this effect 
can be obliterated and we can really see what an air of ex- 
quisite and entranced harmony breathes from all the figure of 
the — yes, of the fiddling Apollo. The violin is a triumph of 
later musical invention that justifies any enthusiasm, and never 
has a Cecilia been painted playing on the organ with more ex- 
pressiveness of melodious music in her soul, than the Apollo 
of this group. The intention of the artist is enforced, as usual, 
by adjacent figures ; a pair of Muses sit symmetrically one on 
either side of him, and each holds one of the instrument of an- 
tiquity. The Muse to his left supports a heavy lyre on her 
lap in the position convenient for playing, but neglects it as 
she turns away to look and listen to the newer invention of 
more sustained and extensive powers. On the other side, her 
sister holds at arm's length the pipe, or rather trumpet, resting 
on her knee, and contemplates it with the manifest air — ma- 
nifest to me at least, and in sight of the original, — of recogniz- 
ing that its supremacy has passed away. The standing Muse 
above her, whose eddying white drapery shows the direction 
and interest of her motion, looks down at it also, participant 
in the feelings, while the inclination of her head shows that 
her attentive ear is given to the mingling melodies of the 
Musagetes. Four more of the Muses behind, a pair on either 
side, are equally attentive; the embraced Muse to the left, 
however, looks past the embracing, clear across the scene. 

The two dramatic Muses are indicated by holding masks ; 
otherwise, all are so treated in guise, and are in feature so sis- 
terlike, and with so little mark of designed individuality, that 
I do not care to hazard the responsibility of forcing identities. 
The Muse immediately behind the sister with a lyre holds a 
dark book, closed, and with light-edged leaves, — the Muse of 
history, if we will. 

With the seven Muses, already referred to, two more on 
the right complete the tale of nine ; and to these, who alone 
are not regarding Apollo, we shall find ourselves conducted in 
due time. 
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Immediately behind, and close to the divine group on 
their right, stands Homer, — "the Poet," — erect, conspicuous ; 
his face raised as if the heavenly light were but shut out by 
his sightless orbs, to find directer and more general entrance 
and permeate his very nature. His hand is extended, and he 
seems at the very moment of giving utterance to harmonies 
of image, thought, and passion^ archetypal for all ages ; and a 
youthful scribe, with ready tablet and lifted pen, hangs ex- 
pectant on his lips to fix what may be fixed of the inspiration 
for ever. That the Homeric poems have been presented com- 
plete as they are, goes far to atone for many an ungrateful 
neglect by which our race has forfeited so much of its fairest 
heritage in the works of men of genius, who shunned delights 
and led of old time laborious and unhappy lives for its sake, 
in vain. 

Between Homer and the scribfe we see the staid and col- 
lected figure of Dante. With steadfastly poised head and 
Solemn arms at rest, enveloped in his robe, he gives contrast 
to the vibrating energy of the Greek, and seems to be moving 
on and upward, as seriously engrossed as though the hill of 
Parnassus were the hill he ascended in Purgatory. 

Virgil, who conducted him as far as the limits of Pur- 
gatory and Paradise, is seen in advance behind and to the 
left of Homer, and looking back to his charge ; and so we 
have here in most conspicuous place the grouped representa- 
tives of the Greek, and Roman, and Italian poesy. It is in 
the Limbo of the good, who only failed of Paradise from 
Wanting baptism, that Dante places not only Virgil, his proper 
guide, but a knot of poets — Homer, Horace, Ovid, Lucan ; 
and here he avers that by their own acceptance he himself was 
associated as a sixth : — 

** Cosi vidi adunar la bella scuola 

Di quel signoi- dell' altissimo canto, 
Che sovra gli altri, com' aquila, vola. 
Da ch' ebber ragionato 'nsieme alquanto, 
Volsersi a me con salutevol cenno, 
E *1 mio maestro sorrise di tanto. 
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E piii d'onore ancora assai mi fenno : 

Ch' essi mi fecer della loro schiera ; 

Si ch' i' fui sesto tra cotanto senno. 
Cosi n andammo insino alia lumiera, 

Parlando cose, che *1 tacere e bello, 

Siccom' era *1 parlar col^ dov' era/* — Inf, iv. 94. 

Ovid and Horace we shall meet in another part of the 
picture; and I conclude that the laureated head of a poet to 
the left of Virgil is to be accepted as Lucan, whatever we may- 
think of his claim to so distinguished a place. The alter- 
native would, I presume, be Statins, as thought worthy by 
Dante to be an associated guide with Virgil through Purgatory, 
— or Ennius, in whose favour there is a glimpse of tradition 
in the random enumerations of Vasari. Waiting, however, 
some decisive reason for a change, I leave the name of Lucan, 
the poet of the Pharsalia, unerased. For justification of his 
dignity as an epic poet, we have but to stretch a little further 
the indulgent worship of which Dante is so hberal in favour 
of Virgil, — a modern Italian in favour of an Italian of anti- 
quity; for the Iberian birthplace of Lucan would scarcely 
disentitle him to the privileges of his Latinity. 

In the group which is just below the abrupt summit to 
our left, we have, by an arrangement similar in principle 
to that above, the ancients in front and a modern Italian 
cdrrival grouped with them, but, whether merely as posterior 
in date or modestly, in the background. Sappho in front, 
known if only by the inscribed roll in her hand, and the re- 
cognized head of Petrarca visible beyond the laurel stem, 
assure us that we are in the seat of lyric and erotic poetry — 
the poetry of passionate love, whether of earth or supersensual 
and celestial. Sappho sits somewhat withdrawn from the dis- 
course of the other three ancients, and yet so placed and so 
regarding that we perceive her to constitute the central in- 
terest of the group. Well niay this be ; antiquity re-echoes 
with her enthusiastic praises, and the words of marvel and 
delight are taken up in turn by poets, philosophers, critics, 
and even by the geographer, who has but a few lines to spare 
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for Lesbos and her native Mitylene, as he catalogues the isles 
of Greece. Scanty are the remains of her poems, and those for 
the most part fragments — lines for the most part, and even 
parts of lines — and yet they suffice for her genius to vindicate 
her honours. Through the obscurity of time her personal 
history still pierces, though less definitely than her renown ; 
and, as might be expected of the poetess of passion, it is 
chequered, agitated, and mysterious — at least when not equi- 
vocally aberrant and abnormal. Love, which in Germany and 
in German poetry, from Minna von Barnhelm to Faust, is apt 
to be, when not overmuch matter of fact, rather super-senti- 
mental, has given but little expository aid to the learned pro- 
fessors into whose hands the reputation of Sappho has fallen ; 
and the deathbed repentance of Buttmann for his rude con- 
demnation was, after all, too hasty a palinode ; and Welcker 
in his chivalrous apology had closed his eyes to the inevitable 
inference of the one great word of evidence under the poetess's 
own unmistakeable and ever inimitable hand, with a simplicity 
and as uncritically as the accuser had done to not unfairly 
presumable extenuations. Rafael, however, happily for him, 
lived in earlier times, and his inspiration was brought to him 
direct from the musical metres of the poetess, interpreted by 
sympathetic poets, and from the Epistle to Phaon, in w^hich 
Ovid, without sophistication or suspicion, assembled the tra- 
ditions of her passions and her pain. Reading directly from 
the group before us, we see that she sits in a certain isolation, 
and in an attitude and with an expression of only half-con- 
trolled excitement and discontent, as she looks towards a poet 
whose station is as if engaged with her, but whose face is 
turned away as diverted in conversation with a poetess behind. 
He wears a yellow robe, and holds a book and also a written 
roll. Phaon is an indifferent name, if not a myth and a 
metaphor, and we have here only the poetical to deal with. 
Alcaeus, therefore — consors palriceque lyrceque — the country- 
man, the contemporary, the eulogist, nay admirer of Sappho, 
may here be fitly seen in talk with Erinna the poetess, — pupil 
and admirer of Sappho in no less degree. The lifted hand of 
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Erinna is somewhat monitory, and her features also — pure, 
though not without tenderness — are expressive of nothing less 
than coquetry; but this was not required to point or envenom 
the sting of a certain pang of disappointment and jealousy to 
the heart of her friend. So the group is contrived that it 
comprises the double motives of the two longer compositions 
of Sappho that we possess — each sounding an excited if not 
wailing note of apprehension for the jeopardied or fluctuating 
affection, now of a female and now of a masculine companion 
and friend. True it is that we still have preserved to us a de- 
lightful line of Alcaeus — 

*' Violet-locked, spotless, charmingly smiling Sappho," 

with a hint of a rejoinder that rather repels than invites — but 
" who can tell the depths of woman's fantasy ?" even he who 
has known it ; and who has not known that an inviting word, 
and eyes of heavenly sincerity, might just as consistently, and 
no more so, have been but treacherous preparation for an 
opportunity to repel ? 

It may appear at 'first sight somewhat derogatory that 
Sappho alone of all the choir should be, or have to be, 
marked out by a label with her name ; we have here just one 
of many lessons, that if we suppress a rising and natural sense 
of incongruity from respectful awe of the infallible genius of 
Rafael, we shall simply miss the discovery of a true drift that 
will not fail to become apparent if we face the difficulty and 
then look further. Sappho is depicted here much in the same 
state of mind as in the Epistle to Phaon, and it is there we 
find our explanation ; the word Sappho, that we read on the 
scroll, belongs to the inscription that she proposes to attach to 
her lyre — ^the lyre she is grasping somewhat hastily with her 
right hand, as dedicated to Apollo, after taking the Leuca- 
dian leap that is to clear her with safety of unhappy love. 

" Inde chelyn Phcebo, communia munera ponam, 
Et sub e^ versus unus et alter erunt. 
Grata lyram posui tibi, Phoebe, poetria Sappho j 
Convenit ilia mihi, convenit ilia tibi." 

One variety of the lyre was ascribed to Sappho as inventress. 
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There is yet one other member of the group unnoticed — 
the poet who leans against the laurel stem and attends to the 
dialogue of Alcaeus and Erinna ; while, by his proximity to 
Sappho, combined with the similar action of his right arm 
cast across his body, he seems sympathetic with her agitation. 
Analogy inclines me to expect a Roman poet here, and I con- 
clude for Catullus, whose volume contains a translation of the 
ode of Sappho that is the best commentary on her position. 
There is to me something of the expostulatory in his action, 
and there is a subtlety in the composition that marks him as 
of the party of Sappho — a party where the tone and genius of 
his poetry fully entitle him to a place. 

Alcaeus and Sappho gave their names to the two metrical 
systems that, with certain modifications in ccesura^ or rather 
restrictions — for the inventors themselves had ranged through 
every variety — ^were most completely naturalized on Latin 
ground. 

It is most rare for other than mythical personages to be 
represented on Greek vases, but the two Lesbians — poet and 
poetess — have come down to us with names inscribed on 
more than one. Ovid associates their names in verse ; and 
the first thought of Horace on his escape from the falling 
tree, was how near he had been to making one of the group 
listening in the shades in sacred silence to Alcaeus and Sappho. 

Seated on the opposite side to Sappho, and, like her, with 
his figure partly encroaching on the lines of the architrave 
with true lyric licence, sits the majestic Pindar — a vigorous 
greybeard — in talk with Horace standing. His firm extended 
arm points outward and forward, as if counselling adventurous- 
ness in harmony with his own bold flights ; while the younger 
Horace steps freely and gracefully, but lifts a modest and dis- 
claiming hand, — its loose, light action contrasting with the 
energy of the senior, as if to express the diffidence that we 
read in his Ode of capacity to keep up with his rapid and 
inimitable precursor, — to follow with precarious Daedalean 
wings over a dangerous sea, the air-borne Dircaean swan. 

Above the cheerful Horace, and in a manner his com- 
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panion as parallel with him, is another poet marked as an 
ancient by his costume and naked feet ; he holds a forefinger 
over his lip, and wears, if not a saturnine and morose, at least 
a most melancholy expression ; his robe has a gold border, 
but its very colour is melancholy ; depression is in the inclina- 
tion of his head. I believe that we have here the poet of the 
Tristia, Ovidius Naso ; and there is confirmation even in the 
very marked profile — in the prominence, in fact, of his nose. 
He looks clear across the picture, — indeed, as it seems to me, 
directly towards the Sappho whose sorrows he had sung, — the 
only other laurelled head in the assembly that carries some 
unhappy shade over the features. Even were certain inde- 
pendent pictorial advantages wanting, I could not disagree 
with the taste that distinguished in Ovid the author of the 
Tristia and the Epistles from Pontus, and placed him as the 
representative of elegiac sadness. It appears to me that in 
these of his works his taste as well as his character is refined ; 
his poetry has divested itself of affectations and conceits, and 
the encumbrance of mythologies less appealed to than im- 
ported; while the true tenderness of an affectionate nature 
takes the place of a licentious tone, that, however, was still, I 
doubt not, more refined — for even Horace has more coarse- 
ness — than that of contemporary Roman society, good or 
bad, — good and bad. The finger that he presses on his lip 
is an apt symbol of the reticence that has left in inscrutable 
obscurity the true cause of his cruel exile. 

*' Perdiderint cilm me duo crimina, carmen et error j 
Alteriiis facti culpa silenda milii." — Trist, ii. 207* 

Again, in the third book, Elegy 6. 27 — 

" Nee leve nee tutum est, quo sint mea, dicere, casu 
Lumina fimesti conscia facta mali." 

Horace, here painted younger, was his senior by two-and- 
twenty years, and had been dead sixteen when the catastrophe 
took him by a surprise that Horace, knowing the great as 
he did, would, I am disposed to think, scarcely have shared. 
Ovid enumerates Horace among the poets whom he had per- 
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sonally known in the younger days, when he believed that to 
be among so many poets was to be among so many Gods — 

. " Et tenuit nostras numerosus Horatius aures ; 
Dum ferit Ausoni^ carmina culta lyr^ j 
Virgilium vidi tantum." Trist. iv. lo. 49. 

Beyond, and indicated by scale as remote from Horace, 
and in as strong contrast to his refinement as to the melan- 
choly of Ovid, is the face of a poet who looks clear out of the 
scene from beneath his laurel wreath, and embodies the plea* 
surable habit of self-satisfaction. He comes upon one in this 
august assemblage with something of the effect that should 
attend the apparition among shades of English poets, of a 
Gibber, a Shadwell, a Settle. How shall he be named, and 
how the poetess of youthful and ah ! so beautiful face, who, 
advancing up the mount, looks back at him over a shoulder 
with an expression that can only be of contempt for his intru- 
sive presence — a look that he is unaware of, or that at least 
disturbs him not at all ; — the more misfortune, for the greater 
dulness, his. 

Still further in the background, and immediately above 
Ovid, appears another poet, who, perhaps, may explain all. 
Far back in the distance as he may be, — and still he is in the 
plane of Dante and Petrarca on the other side, — his position 
is nothing less than most important. His beard is whitened, 
and the locks that are bound with the poetic crown encircle 
in their whiteness a partially bald head. His robe is pink, 
with a light scarf of white in double-band across it. His right 
hand, with open palm visible below his chin, is raised in mani- 
fest sign of pleasure or gratulation. He is manifestly pressing 
forward, and with movement by several degrees less measured 
than Dante on the opposite side ; his path up the steep of 
Parnassus behind the poetess is seen to lie open by the stems 
of a pair of bay-trees, and the destination of his course is 
marked by an indicating Muse beyond. I am convinced — 
I am not aware whether the identification has been proposed 
before — that Rafael here has done honour and justice toAriosto, 
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to the poet who, .for ill-remuneration by aught but laurels, 

and those besmirched or begrudged, was singing at this very 
time, with ever-memorable versatility and vigour — the alum- 
nus of no single Muse, — of " lady-love and arms, romance and 
knightly worth." 

There are certain difficulties in the examination of this 
picture : it is only to be seen at all by daylight by closing 
the shutters of the window under it — a measure quite prac- 
ticable for those experienced in taking a tone with custodes. 
Even then the assistance of a good opera-glass is requisite, in 
the absence of the enviable accident of a copier's scaffold. 
Under many disadvantages, however, I came away from the 
last of many examinations of the picture with a confirmed 
conviction that we have here the portrait, by Rafael, how- 
ever poetically modified, of the great author of the * Orlando 
Furioso.' The profile and general head appear to me to cor- 
respond most strikingly with the well-known authentic frontis- 
piece woodcuts of his plays and poems ; and if head and beard 
are whiter than seem to befit the date, I only regard this 
diflference as the painter's promise of a long poetic age still 
in store for his friend, before he should be really numbered 
with the more numerous already gone. 

Remote and withdrawn as the figure may be, its import- 
ance is not left for casual discovery. Close to the seated 
Muse with the lyre, another is standing — the nearest to the 
spectator of all, and only more conspicuous in her stateliness 
by her back being turned, and her attention directed excep- 
tionally away from even the music of Apollo. So the eye 
goes in search instinctively after the direction of her eyes, and 
we see that from her eminence she looks past or over inter- 
mediate figures to this latest of the poets, who is arriving from 
her right. Two poets are intermediate, but both of them, by 
the direction of their faces being away from the summit, are 
marked as in no way competitive with the new arrival. To 
the nearest of them, who is nearer than the poetess below, 
much importance is given ; he looks over his right shoulder 
clear out of the picture, — a mature man, but scarcely becom- 
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ing grey, and with a crisp beard. Further, and so far beyond as 
to leave a clear intermediate pathway for the poetess, if not for 
Ariosto also, is a figure dressed in black, with a fuller, rounder, 
and beardless face, with brows laureled like the rest. In this last 
poet I am disposed, by the proprieties of place and position, 
to recognize Boiardo, the poet of * Orlando Innamorato,' of 
which Ariosto's poem is in a manner a continuation ; and in 
the more fully displayed and bearded figure, Boccaccio. 
Whatever rank we may now assign to the poetrj'- of Boccaccio 
relatively to his prose, it is certain that in days when Torquato 
Tasso as yet was not, and Ariosto was still living, the reputa- 
tion of the author of the ^Decamerone' as a poet was freely 
held to justify his taking rank with Dante and with Petrarca. 
Under strong pressure of arguments, however, it would still be 
open to us to transpose the assignment of these names, and 
one of the most urgent would depend on a sufficient identifi- 
cation of the portraits. Boccaccio, it is certain, is usually re- 
presented beardless, and Boiardo — ^whose portrait, it would 
appear from a notice by Tiraboschi of extant portraits, ought 
to be authentic — occurs as manifestly bearded. At this point 
I must leave the question in suspense. 

That the place of Ariosto was to be higher up on the 
Muses' Mount than either of these predecessors occupied, is 
not obscurely intimated by the action of still another Muse, — 
and so we have completed the tale of nine — who, standing 
also, but with face to the spectator, looks downward to the 
still distant but advancing Ariosto, and with her right hand, 
discovered beyond the dramatic Muse in front, points to the 
very central grove of laurel, as Virgil on the other side points 
out for Dante his place of final eminence. 

The inkstand of Ariosto is still preserved in the library of 
Ferrara ; on the lid is a little Cupid, with finger on lip. The 
natural interpretation of the emblem seems to be, perhaps a 
wise enough warning not to write love-letters ; it has been 
commented on with variable ingenuit}^ but always in favour 
of the poet's discreetness or molta modestia in his great natural 
predisposition to become enamoured, says his biographer, 
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" d' ogni soggetto dove scorgesse bellezza e modestia." It is 
odd, at least, to notice the identical symbolism of silence pre- 
sented so near him by Ovid in the picture. 

Richardson stated that he had been informed by a friend 
of a letter extant at Rome, in which Rafael sought advice 
from Ariosto as to the personages to be introduced into the 
Dispute of the Sacrament — that learned subject which modern 
Germany does not flinch from asserting that the youthful 
painter evolved in all its recondite entirety out of his inner 
consciousness. The tradition may, probably enough, have a 
foundation in the fact of an inquiry relative to details of the 
picture before us ; but the invaluable record is lost — so care- 
less have men been of what, if they only knew it, concerns 
them more than so much they set most store by. 

The date of the painting of the Parnassus is not recover- 
able within very wide limits; the date upon the architrave 
below, the eighth year of the Pontificate of Julius, or a.d. 15 i i, 
is the same that occurs on the architrave below the Cardinal 
Virtues opposite, and both apparently have reference to the 
execution of the general decorative frame in which the sub- 
jects are distributed. 

Ariosto first published the* Orlando' in 15 16, in forty 
cantos only ; but it was, of course, already known extensively 
in the Courts he was attached to, and connected with. In 
1509 he was at Rome on a delicate and even a dangerous 
mission from the Duke of Ferrara, or his brother Ippolito, 
Cardinal d'Este. His Holiness, we read, threatened to throw 
the poet ambassador into the sea ; not a very favourable re- 
port of the result of a mission especially undertaken, as he tells 
us in a Sarire expressive of his dislike to such employment, 

" A placar la grand' ira di Secondo." 

It is in this Satire, date 15 18, that he speaks of himself as 
already bald at forty-four, but this was within two years of 
Rafael's death. 

I do not find, at least in Panizzi's biography, the full in- 
dications that would be desirable of Ariosto's various visits 
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to Rome ; it must have been very soon after the accession 
of Leo X., in 15 14, that he made the experiment how far a 
Pope retained recollection of professions made by a Cardinal, 
with a result according to precedent. He took his own way, 
as wiser courtiers will, with the conditions of the time ; and, 
after the first blush of hope, estimated his prospects at their 
fair value, but still took some poetical pains not to make them 
worse. 

To attempt to sift evidence that defies collection, and 
moreover in default of a sieve, were sorrj'^ occupation ; suflice 
it to say, and to record as a conjecture for what it may be in- 
dependently worth, that I am disposed to date the painting of 
the Parnassus as late as in the earlier years of Leo, and to 
content myself with recording the origin of an impression that 
I make no pretence of being able to establish categorically. 

Of the numerous Italian poetesses of this age, the most 
celebrated name is Vittoria Colonna. She married the Marquis 
of Pescara in 1509, at the age of nineteen, and her most re- 
markable compositions have reference to his death in 1525. 
It is to these that Ariosto refers in his celebration of her 
poesy, at the commencement of the 37th Canto of the 
^ Orlando,' and this eulogy, therefore, must have been written 
after the death of Rafael ; but I think it probable that her 
genius may have already been appreciated in 15 14, and so it 
is possible that her name is to be given to the lovely poetess 
who, advancing with even steps with Ariosto, looks back with 
undisguised contemptuousness at the complacent laureate be- 
low, who seems to fear no failure of appreciation by the mul- 
titude that suits and satisfies him well enough. It can only be 
from her feelings being interested in a worthier aspirant for 
the honours of Parnassus, only from the intermingling of a cer- 
tain indignation on the behoof of another, that her noticing 
such a manifest poetaster at all can escape being otherwise 
than derogatory to her dignity. As often as I looked, at 
Rome, at this type of all that is simply saleable in literature 
and rhyme, four lines from the ^Dunciad' rose ever spon- 
taneously to my memory, descriptive of an antecessor of 
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Gibber, such as it suited Mr. Pope to represent him ; and the 
lines and commentary of Pope must stand for all I have or 
care to say in support of an identification of Querno, elected 
Archipoeta of Leo X., as the graceless foil of Ariosto : — 

" Not with more glee by hands pontific crowned. 
With scarlet hats wide-waving circled round, 
Rome in her Capitol saw Qiiemo sit. 
Throned on sev^n hills, the antichrist of wit." 

Dune, ii. 13. 

" Camillo Querno was of Apulia, who, hearing the great 
encouragement which Leo X. gave to poets (not, methinks, 
on the report of Ariosto; rather, it may be, of Bernardo x\ccolti, 
detto rUnico, — MafFei, i. 206), travelled to Rome with a harp 
in his hand, and sang to it twenty thousand verses of a poem 
called ^ Alexias.' He was introduced as a buffoon to Leo, and 
promoted to the honour of the laurel ; a jest which the Court 
of Rome and the Pope himself entered into, so far as to cause 
him to ride on an elephant to the Capitol, and to hold a so-^ 
lemn festival on his coronation ; at which it is recorded the 
poet himself was so transported as to weep for joy. He was 
ever after a constant frequenter of the Pope's table, drank 
abundantly, and poured forth verses without number. Paulus 
Jovius, Elog. Vir. Doct., ch. 82. Some idea of his poetry is 
given by Fam. Strada, in his Prolusions ;" — and thither I refer 
those who are interested further, to further search. 

Querno — if Querno he be, and if he be not, there could 
be no lack of substitutes in a literary Court that Ariosto fled 
from — fills up the place that contemporary taste, as it fluc- 
tuates, seldom leaves long in possession of the same, and never 
tolerates to be long unoccupied ; he is in the seat of Marsyas, 
ever believed by a majority to be superior to Apollo, till 
Apollo himself begins to sing, or till the sustained applauses of 
the better few, from a series of generations, overcount at last 
the numbers of the contemporaries. 

From the self-satisfaction of a pretender, which, good- 
humoured though it may be, is still not the less a profanation. 
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let us turn, and so conclude, to the nobler self-assertion of true 
genius, — genius still at the same moment prompt to tender 
the laurel to a colleague, and even to resign it to a superior. 
At the opening of the ' Paradiso,* Dante, in lines that read like 
comment on our picture, or rather may have been its inspira^ 
tion, neither dissembles the severity of his feelings towards 
bad poetry, nor minces his own claim, nor arrogates a supre- 
macy unapproachable by any possible successor : — 

" O buono Apollo, all' ultimo lavoro 

Fammi del tuo valor si fatto vaso. 

Come dimandi a dar F amato alloro. 
Infino a qui 1' un giogo di Paniaso 

Assai mi fu : ma or con amendue 

M' e uopo entrar nell' aringo rimaso. 
Entra nel petto mio, e spira tue. 

Si come quando Marsia traesti 

Delia vagina delle membra sue. 
() divina virtCi, se mi ti presti 

Tanto, che 1* ombra del beato regno 

Segnata nel mio capo io manifest!, 
Venir vedrkmi al tuo diletto legno, 

E coronarmi allor di quelle foglie 

Che la materia e tu mi farai degno. 
Si rade volte, padre, se ne coglie 

Per trionfare o Cesare o poeta 

(Colpa e vergogna dell' umane voglie), 
Che partorir letizia in suUa lieta 

Delfica deita dovria la fronda 

Peneia, quando alcun di se asseta. 
Poca favilla gran fiamma seconda : 

Forse diretro a me con miglior voci 

Si pregher^, perch^ Cirra risponda." 
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